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Wholesale Dry Goods Institute Plans 
Broad Co-operative Effort 





Officers Re-elected at Annual Meeting 
And Many Vital Problems Discussed 


wholesale dry goods industry, and 

a determination to promote the in- 
terests of that industry through con- 
structive cooperative effort in a wide 
range of activities, were the two chiet 
notes sounded at the second annual con- 
vention of the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute, which was held in New York, 
Jan. 22-23. 

The convention considered virtually 
every outstanding topic now confronting 
the wholesale dry goods trade, with 
special attention to such problems as 
distribution, trade relations, mill selling 
policies and the wholesaler’s relation to 
the retailer. 


The Speakers 


The outstanding features were ad- 
dresses by Alvin E. Dodd, director 
general of the Institute, S. M. Bond, 
president of the Institute, E. M. West, 
New York marketing advisor, and J. 
Frank Grimes, president of the Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance. Mr. Dodd’s 
address was a summary of what the 
Institute has achieved to date, and what 
it aims to do further in the way of im- 
proving conditions in the wholesale dry 
goods industry. 

The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
was organized last April, and at that 
time Mr. Dodd, as director general, 
mapped out an ambitious program look- 
ing to the mitigation of some of the 
chief problems confronting the industry. 
In his address at the convention, Mr. 
Dodd described what has been achieved 
to date. He told of extensive trips he 
made to various parts of the country, 
consulting wholesalers, and he said he 
found a real spirit of cooperation among 
these merchants. 

The wholesalers, he stated, were prac- 
tically all ready to admit the faults ex- 
isting in many of the methods now pre- 
vailing in the wholesale trade. He de- 
plored the current trend toward over- 
production in the textile trades which 
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Alvin E. Dodd, Director-General, 
W holesale Dry Goods Institute 


he declared was a handicap to the 
wholesalers. His chief recommendations 
were: Improved methods of merchandis- 
ing, uniform accounting systems, better 
budgeting and stock control and fuller 
cooperation with retailers. 

Mr. Bond welcomed the delegates to 
the convention, and outlined the scope 
and significance of the Institute’s func- 
tions. He paid warm tribute to the 
work done by Mr. Dodd, adding that 
“the New Year will demonstrate most 
fully that we selected wisely in selecting 
Mr. Dodd for the post he holds.” 


Officers Re-elected 
The Institute reelected all its current 
officers, as follows: President, S. M. 
Bond, who is president of the Root- 
McBride Co., Cleveland; vice-president, 
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Ernest W. Stix, of the Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. D. Bell, of the Quinn-Mar- 
shall Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

This slate was submitted to the con- 
vention by James Rae, of the Arbuthnot 
Stephenson Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
chairman of the nominations committee. 
The other members of this committee 
comprised: W. A. Buchanan, of Butler 
Brothers, New York, Fred R. Castle, of 
Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., W. M. G. 
Howse, of the Johnston & Larimer Dry 
Goods Co., of Wichita, Kan., and Henry 
S. Sommers, of G. Sommers & Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


Following the addresses by Mr. Bond 
and Mr. Dodd, the convention heard a 
report on the Government’s study of a 
typical wholesale dry goods establish- 
ment. This report was made by J. W. 
Millard, chief business specialist, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Millard 
is supervising the study of selling costs 
and merchandising methods in a typical 
wholesale organization, for which sur- 
vey the Government has spent $25,000. 

This speaker described his task, and 
told of the results achieved to date. He 
said the survey represented a _ vast 
amount of detail work, as the average 
wholesale dry goods firm’s business in- 
cludes between 50,000 and 80,000 items. 
Mr. Millard stressed the importance of 
using up-to-date mechanical office pro- 
cedure in the wholesale industry, and 
told of the installation of various ma- 
chines which he said more than justified 
their cost by increasing the efficiency of 
the business. 

He said that the new machines in- 
stalled in his survey served vital func- 
tions. One device tabulated transactions, 
including article, price, type of store it 
went to, and even details about the com- 
munity the store was located in and 
the sort of customer served. Mr. Millard 
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said this device operated by means of 
cards, in which holes were punched; 
these holes showed at a glance the com- 
plete inventory condition of the business 
at all times, he stated. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the 
Institute was called to order by Alvin 
Dodd. S. M. Bond then took charge 
as the presiding officer and introduced 


E. M. West, marketing advisor. Mr. 
Bond mentioned that Mr. West had 
been successful in lines in which he 


had no previous experience, and at- 
tributed it to the fact that those in very 
close touch with an enterprise, will 
often miss points that will be appar- 
ent to an outsider. His topic was 
“The New Wholesaler” and his address 
stressed many economic factors, whose 
relations were known but possibly not 
realized to the full extent. 


The New Wholesaler 


Mr. West stated that there was a 
need for a new type, of wholesaler due 
to the fact that we now have a new 
manufacturer, a new retailer and a new 
consumer. The old type cannot remain 
in business and succeed. He stated 
that profits are the only answer to a 
successful business. The war period 
was instanced and the lessons learned 
at that time were causes of new factors 
in today’s business. These are enlarged 
productive, financial and consuming 
capacities. 

Through the speeding up of industry 
it was found that increased production 
meant lower Through sale of 
Liberty Bonds, hidden money’ was 
brought out, and there is now a wider 
distribution of corporation ownership. 
The idea that anything that was pro- 
duced could be sold was followed by a 
period of liquidation which brought on 
the policy of hand-to-mouth buying, due 
to the inability to finance stocks. Man- 
ufacturers had stepped up production 
and cut out wasteful steps, so that the 
raw material moved through the plant 
in a direct line and onto the slipping 
platform without any duplication of 
effort. 


costs. 


However, he added, in the distribution 
of this merchandise there had _ been 
nothing done to parallel the advance 
made in its manufacture. After leaving 
the shipping platform the goods moved 
a far greater distance than was neces- 
sary, and more service than was neces- 
sary was given to the merchandise, 
without any provision being made fo- 
an adequate return on the capital in 
vested in such service. Mr. West 
stressed the necessity of finding out the 
cost of such distribution, which is still 
a problem after ten vears. Some salient 
facts were brought out by a survey con 
ducted among retail establishments. 


Study of Retailers 


Study of the sales records of 93,000 
retail establishments located in various 
parts of the country indicated that 28% 
of these sold less than $5,000 annually 
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and that the average took in less than 
$48 weekly; 14% had an annual sale of 
less than $10,000 and took in less than 
$96 weekly. These stores operated at a 
loss and were aided by wholesalers who 
“carried the bag” for incompetent com- 
petition and disturbed the entire fabric 
of distribution. Conditions were thus 
created that made it impossible to oper- 
ate on proper levels. An inordinate 
amount of credit was extended and 
made it difficult for legitimate enter- 
prises to obtain the necessary credit. 
Unproductive capital was tied up, thus 
reducing the powers of consumption. 

Going from capital to labor, Mr. West 
stated that new buying power is pro- 
duced by cutting costs and at the same 
time increasing wages. When labor is 
used in moving goods without adding 
any value to them, it reduces the power 
of the consumer’s dollar. Dealers are 
then compelled to liquidate their mis- 
takes by markdowns in order to absorb 
these losses. 

Money never works for nothing and 
when used inefficiently, raises prices. 
The ultimate price paid for an article 
does not represent the intrinsic value 
of that article, but represents that, plus 
rent, transportation, etc., he said. 


The Consumer 


Mr. West then spoke about consumer 
demand and interest. He said that there 
were two major impulses actuating a 
customer, selection and price. People 
wished to see a variety so that they 
could make a selection, but the broader 
the stock carried, the higher the operat- 
ing expense. One thing cannot be 
selected without the rejection of two or 
more other articles. So that with a 
diversified stock it is impossible to have 
low prices. These two impuses are 
diametrically opposite and can never be 
reconciled. The suggestion was that 
there should be a diversified line of some 
products to give selection and a narrow 
line of others to give price. 

Much harm is done by the intensified 
effort to sell goods in areas where there 
is no legitimate demand, he said. In 
the search for new outlets, forced selling 
places goods in places where in time 
they become distressed, prices are low- 
ered to facilitate their removal and act 
to the detriment of legitimate channels 
of distribution. 

It was brought out in a_ forceful 
manner that the need today is to know 
accurately the possible consumption, 
how rapid a turnover can be effected, 
and how much service to attach. Old 
methods will not serve for determining 
these factors. Hand labor will not pay 
for itself and distribution should be 
mechanized, as well as industry, so that 
the cost of liquidation of operations may 
be ascertained. 


Knowledge of Costs 


Because of the lack of knowledge 
about costs of operations, and the im- 
proper application of such charges, arti- 
cles on which stores think they are 
making a profit, in reality show a loss 
and vice versa. Wholesalers should as- 
certain whether or not they are expend- 
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time, money and capital on 
profitable or unprofitable operations. 
They are to an extent public servants 
and must carry some unprofitable lines 
as a service to the community, but these 
lines should be cut to a minimum and 
steps taken to see if they cannot be con- 
verted into profits. Mr. West attacked 
what he called “sacred cows” that had 
been set up in times gone by. These 
are “volume of sales” and “more out- 
lets.” He pointed out that every un- 
suitable thing sold to a retailer stopped 
up the outlet for some useful product. 

The address closed with the advice 
that the wholesaler should find out what 
he is doing and why. 

Mr. Bond asked if there were any 
questions and to the query, “Is today’s 
trouble due to overproduction or under- 
consumption,” Mr. West’s answer was 
underconsumption. In his opinion new 
consumption can be created by the elimi- 
nation of unprofitable operations. 

Walker D. Hines of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute then spoke a few words 
presenting, as a viewpoint from the mill 
side of the industry, a statement by a 
mill man going into the question of 
wholesalers’ carrying larger stocks in 
order to supply the immediate demands 
of nearby retailers. 


ing their 


Annual Banquet 


The Tuesday evening session was 
taken up with the banquet at which an 
orchestra and the Roxy Quartet fur- 
nished an enjoyable program of enter- 
tainment. 

During the “digestive period” Mr. 
Bond introduced the guest speaker of 
the evening, Hon. Christie Benet, mem- 
ber of the Trade Relations Committee 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
general manager of Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association, and former 
U. S. Senator from South Carolina, who 
spoke on “Stabilizing Business Through 
Self-Government.” 

Mr. Benet spoke about the changing 
conditions of today and of the new type 
of competition, that of industry pitted 
against industry, rather than individuals 
against individuals. The industry and 
the individual must search itself and 
determine what constitute good and bad 
business practices, and the best guide of 
all is conscience and common decency. 
The story was told of the man who was 
debating whether or not he could wear 
his shirt a second day and his wife 
remarked “If you’re in doubt, it’s dirty.” 

He found among business men that 
there are two opposite views of the 
Federal Trade commission both of 
which are wrong. One type feels that 
it is a policeman that can be called in 
at any time to rectify matters between 
competitors and the other group regards 
it as a meddler in legitimate enterprise. 
Mr. Benet stressed that business must 
regulate itself from within with the aid 
and assistance of Government bureaus 
which have at their command all kinds 
of helpful and informative statistics. 

He further gave some ideas of how 
an industry should state its problems 
for consideration by the Trade Confer- 
ence. They should not leave it to the 
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officers or small committees, but organ- 
ize so that all may be _ represented. 
Problems should be stated simply, but 
rules should not be made general. And 
lastly all should have faith that they are 
receiving a square deal and have the 
courage to stick it out, once they have 
set their hand to the plow. 

The dinner then closed with a few 
words of appreciation from President 
Bond. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


W. P. Munger, of the Burnham- 
Munger-Root Dry Goods Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., reported on behalf 
of the Trade Relations Committee, of 
which he is chairman. Mr. Munger 
said his committee had made a thorough 
study of the most important current 
business practices in the wholesale in- 
dustry, and had found a number of 
objectionable methods in vogue. He 
specified a list of fifteen business prac- 
tices which the committee recommended 
be disapproved by the Institute. 

These practices included: disparage- 
ment of a competitor’s business by false 
statements; spying on a competitor and 
obtaining information about his busi- 
ness; interfering with a competitor’s 
business, either through customers or 
employes: commercial bribery—giving 
bonuses or premiums to a competitor’s 
employes: cancellation of orders: selling 
below cost; and excessive consignment 
privileges. 

Action will be taken on the question. 
when the members have had a chance 
to express their views, it was stated. 

The next matter was the report of the 
committee on mill selling policies, which 
was heard and discussed in closed ses- 
sion. This report was submitted by 
James Rae, chairman of the committee. 


Standard Accounting Methods 


Following the reading of Mr. Rae’s 
report, the report of the committee on 
standard accounting procedure was sub- 
mitted by James Wilson, of Clawson & 
Wilson Co., of Buffalo, as chairman of 
that committee. Mr. Wilson told of the 
progress being made toward the estab- 
lishing of a standard accounting method 
in the industry. He said uniformity in 
accounting systems was effective in 
simplifving business administration and 
in cutting expenses. 

The committee made a survey of 
current accounting methods in the trade 
and the problems encountered in this 
task were described by Mr. Wilson. He 
said the task was especially difficult be- 
cause nothing of the kind had ever been 
done before in the industry, and there 
were no previous facts for comparison. 

Mr. Dodd took the floor. following the 
reading of this committee’s report, and 
warmly commended the work done by 
the committee. The committee had sub- 
mitted a proposed standard accounting 
procedure. Commenting upon the rec- 
ommended plan Mr. Dodd said that if 
put into effect the plan would give a 
basis for working toward a more com- 
plete solution of the whole question. 

The next speaker was Hubert M. 


Greist, director of the Bureau of Cos- 


tume Art, of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. He spoke on “In- 
creasing Public Interest in Modern 
Fabrics.” Mr. Greist discussed this 
question from the point of view of piece 
goods sales. Commenting on the de- 
cline in piece goods consumption, he 
said that active promotion along the 
proper lines could halt this decline. 


For Home Sewing 


“Women instinctively want to have 
dresses which express their own indi- 
viduality, and the only way most of them 
can get such dresses is by making them,” 
he said. ‘We conducted a survey into 
the decline of dress-making among 
women and we found some interesting 
facts. We sent out a questionnaire and 
90 per cent of the mothers who were 
questioned replied ‘yes’ to the query ‘did 
they want their daughters to know how 
to sew.’ Then too it is a fact that a 
large part of the total ready-to-wear 
dresses purchased are altered in the 
home, indicating the women’s preference 
for individuality.” 

He said the survey referred to, had 
shown that the decline of piece goods 
sales was partly due to a lack of skill 
among women as regards sewing. Mr. 
Greist ascribed this lack of sewing 
knowledge to the emphasis placed on 
other branches of education in schools. 

“Few women but deplore it, when 
they can’t make their own dresses,” he 
went on, “the average woman, we find, 
wants this knowledge. It gives her a 
method of expressing herself in her 
apparel.” 

Mr. Greist also urged further effort 
by stores to help customers regarding 
styling and other problems concerned 
with home dress-making. He said the 
stores which do the most piece goods 
business are the stores which give the 
customers the most help in styling of 
garments. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


The speaker Wednesday afternoon 
was J. Frank Grimes, president of the 
Independent Grocers Alliance. Mr. 
Grimes stated that every man in busi- 
ness should be public spirited and main- 


tained that community prosperity was 
the backbone of national prosperity. 
Community prosperity depends upon the 
opportunity of the individual to engage 
in business and that a certain amount 
of the profits derived therefrom stay in 
that community. Therefore, he stated, 
big business had no right to step into 
the retail field in the small town. 
Wholesalers cannot live if the individual 
retailer disappears and the wholesalers 
must take it in their own hands to pre- 
serve the small merchant. 


Educate the Retailer 


Mr. Grimes went on to say that the 
trouble with the wholesale business was 
not in the wholesale house. The origin 
was in the small retail house, where 
modern up-to-date methods of advertis- 
ing and merchandising were unknown. 
Costs of doing business and costs of 
distribution must be lowered if the 
wholesaler is to continue. The retailer 
has a new competition which he does 
not know how to meet. His buying is 
split over so many sources of supply 
that it is impossible to place goods in 
his hands at a price permitting him to 
compete with chain stores. 

Instances were then cited of the 
progress made by the Independent 
Grocers Alliance in showing the mer- 
chant how he could concentrate his buy- 
ing, make his store attractive and in- 
crease business. The retailer must be 
sold the idea of modern merchandising. 
Mr. Grimes concluded with the warning 
that the wholesalers were through unless 
they took immediate steps to save their 
retail outlets, and it could ‘only be ac- 
complished by group action as it was 
too late for individual effort. 


Session on Styling 


Merchandising and styling of silk 
fabrics was the topic of general discus- 
sion at an informal dinner of the asso- 
ciation held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. This was attended by sev- 
eral hundred delegates. Representatives 
of Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, 
told of the merchandising and styling 
problems confronting the fabric pro- 
ducer. The speeches were followed by 
a general discussion. 


Address by Pres. S. M. Bond 


N ADDRESSING the Wholesale 

Dry Goods Institute on Jan. 22, Mr. 
Bond, the president spoke in part as 
follows: 


The formation of the Institute in it- 
self was a notable pledge for a new type 
of unified endeavor on the part of the 
wholesalers of this country. Although 
some of those in the textile industry and 
outside of the trade were inclined to be 
skeptical, there can be no doubt that 
they are now deeply impressed by the 
new organization and fully alive to its 
possibilities. 

We have secured as our active direct- 
ing head a man with many years of ex- 
perience in the art of distribution, 
acquired through his activities as head 
of the domestic distribution department 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 


merce, and his close contact with the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton has trained him to a policy of hav- 
ing to have before him, complete and 
uncolored facts before attempting to 
take definite action in any situation. 

In accordance with this, his course of 
action was first to secure a true pictu‘e 
of present conditions affecting the sale 
of dry goods at wholesale, and to 
search for means of influencing those 
conditions favorably, and then, to de- 
velop scientific plans, which I can as- 
sure you, is no easy proposition, but his 
ideas are sound, and I know they are 
based upon a clear facing of the facts 
in the case. 

One of the first steps in our program 
of fact finding was a thorough study of 
the selling policies of producers. 

This required a specific understanding 
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of the 
supplying the wholesale dry goods trade. 
Accordingly we addressed those who 
were in possession of the only authentic 
information—the producers themselves. 
A letter of enquiry was addressed to 
more than fifteen hundred manufacturers 


selling policies of manufacturers 


and their selling 
wholesale trade. 

In this, the purpose of the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute were set forth, the 
co-operation of all elements was 
solicited, and there was a simple request 
for definite information concerning the 
selling policies of the producers to 
whom the letter was addressed. 

Because of the new spirit which was 
evident in the Institute’s letter of en- 
quiry and in every line of the formal 
document which accompanied that let- 
ter, answers were made with an en- 
couraging degree of frankness and 
openness. 

Tabulation of these replies, and the 
study of what they show, has occupied 
much of the time of the staff of the 
Institute and involved a great amount of 
labor. But, for the first time, there now 
exists a comprehensive and accurate 
picture of present conditions. 

Another important phase of the In- 
stitute’s work looks towards the retailer. 
Early in our work your Board of Direc- 
tors agreed upon the prime importance 
of giving definite and practical aid to the 
retailers—something more than routine 
advertising and sales help. 

It appreciated the necessity for under- 
taking and accomplishing a genuine re- 
vision of retail methods, for helping the 
retailer to become a permanent pros- 
perous merchandising unit, a more effec- 
tive agent in meeting new forms of 
competition pressing in upon him. 


Aid for Retailer 


Many progressive wholesalers are now 
serving as specialists for their retail 


agents supplying the 





dealers in the smaller cities and rural 
districts, directing them in the principles 
of “rapid turnovers,” now so success- 
fully employed by large department 
stores. 

We have stated our purposes openly 
and by this time it should be clear to all 
that we intend to devote every effort to 
their accomplishment. 

The creation of the trade relations 
committee and the emphasis that we are 
placing upon the improvement of trade 
practices has shown, that, we are pre- 
pared both to set our own house in order 
and to co-operate with other elements 
of the industry in ironing out those diffi- 
culties which have crept into our mutual 
relations. 


Progress Made 


It must be apparent also to other 
elements of the industry that we are 
going ahead vigorously with our pro- 
gram for the improvement of wholesale 
merchandising. For example, imme- 
diately after its organization the insti- 
tute induced the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce to undertake a com- 
plete study of a typical wholesale dry 
goods establishment. 

That study promises to be revolu- 
tionary in what it reveals concerning 
wholesale operations and it promises to 
have results of great economic conse- 
quences. As a careful and_ scientific 
analysis of the costs of selling and the 
cause for these costs, it may well point 
the way to a highly profitable re-direc- 
tion of sales effort in many wholesale 
establishments. 

Believing as I do, and as you do in 
the wholesaler as he exists today, and 
confident of his ability to adapt himself 
to modern business conditions we should 
have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that the wholesaler will outlive many of 
his critics. There can be no question of 
his continued existence. 


Address by Alvin E. Dodd 


I IRECTOR General Dodd in ad- 
dressing the wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute, spoke in part as follows: 


When the wholesale dry goods trade 
met last year and organized their first 
national body and gave to it the sig- 
nificant name of “Institute” they acted 
in accordance with a growing and deep- 
seated business trend. This trend has 
been toward the reorganization of the 
typical trade association into the indus- 
trial institute, toward a new form of 
active group effort for the study and 
solution of merchandising problems par- 
ticularly those involved in the distribu- 
tion of goods. 

\s a preliminary to the practical con- 
sideration of this direction, it has been 
absolutely essential for us to 


1 secure 
careful and unbiased facts on present 
conditions. When entering upon this 


work, I encountered an almost incredible 
range of opinions on what the whole- 
saler should and should not be doing, 
as well as great variety of opinion on 
the secrets of business success in the 
wholesaling field. 


Diverse Opinion 


First, we wanted to get the opinions 
of wholesalers concerning their methods 
and their prospects. After several trips 
through various sections of the country, 
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I was somewhat surprised to find the 


wide divergence of opinion among 
wholesalers themselves. 
One said that our prime interest 


should be attention to selling methods. 
Another was of the opinion that whole- 
salers’ problems would be largely solved 
if adequate stock control methods were 
adopted. Still another emphasized 
budgetary control, another believed that 
closer relations with mills as distribu- 
tive agents would spell salvation, while 
another urged that nothing would be 
effective in the long run if the inde- 
pendent retail outlet were not strength- 
ened. 

Moreover, the divergence in opinions 
was matched by an equal, if not great 
variation in methods. Establishments 
were, in some instances so different that 
it would hardly be realized that both 
were in the same trade. Methods of 
doing almost everything were varied 
greatly from section to section. 

Naturally, the thought occurred to me 
“there must be one best way of doing 
these different things.” I could not, of 
course, state what particular method 
might be best but I was sure of one 
thing: Not everyone could be doing an 
A-1 job, just as not everyone could be 
doing a poor job. It occurred to me 
that if some way were found for study- 
ing these practices, and picking out the 
best and making them available to the 
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entire group, the tone of the whole trade 
would be improved materially. 


Manufacturers’ Views 


We discovered an even more aston- 
ishing variation among manufacturers. 
I had understood that they had been 
somewhat critical of the wholesaler and 
his functioning. Therefore, I was in- 
terested to learn what they expected 
from the wholesaler and exactly what 
it was they desired most for him to do. 

I was surprised, subsequently, to re- 
ceive from individual manufacturers a 
great many different and conflicting 
opinions concerning the wholesaler and 
his purposes, actual and supposed. Some 
of them talked about hand-to-mouth 
buying, others about wholesalers buying 
samples only, some about specialty 
sellings, some wanted wholesalers to 
develop the mill shipment business, 
others thought it would be fatal to the 
wholesalers. 

There was almost only one thing on 
which most of the manufacturers were 
agreed. That all wanted “adequate dis- 
tribution.” I was careful to investigate 
this phrase and to ask every manufac- 
turer with whom I communicated or 
with whom I talked personally, exactly 
what they implied in the phrase ‘ade- 
quate distribution.” 

I found that each of them meant about 
the same thing—that is, distribution for 
his particular product. 


Profits Necessary 


The wholesaler owes to himself and 
to his organization, a profitable business, 
a reasonable return on his investment. 
I assume that you men who are here 
today are ultimately more interested in 
this than in anything else. 

In the present situation, what is the 
wholesaler to do? 

It seems to me that his best course 
is to increase his own efficiency of oper- 
ation as an individual business man. 
There are certain sound principles of 
business—of financing and merchandis- 
ing—which can be applied anywhere. 
They require modification according to 
types of business, but basically they are 
everywhere the same. 

Some of these principles are carried 
into full effect only after competing 
business men have learned to co-operate 
with each other. Others require adapta- 
tion to individual business enterprises. 
The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute is 
an agency for assisting and directing 
both. 

During the last year we have started 
some very definite work for the improve- 
ment of business conditions which affect 
wholesalers. I have mentioned the two 
types of activity which are necessary— 
first, those which are almost purely co- 
operative, and second, those which re- 
quire co-operative effort in discovery 
and then individual use of these dis- 
coveries. 


Improvement of Practices 


An outstanding example of the first 
type of work which may be cited is our 
program for the improvement of trade 
practices in the wholesale field itself. 
This is clearly a piece of co-operative 
work which cannot be successful. with- 
out uniform support and active effort. 

Your president has appointed a strong 
trade relations committee and I believe 
that its work will be of great significance 
to every one in the industry. I wish to 
go definitely on record as stating that I 
believe there is no single subject of more 








immediate importance to this business 
than the improvement of trade prac- 
tices. 

We must set our own house in order 
if we are going to ask other sections of 
this industry to set their houses in order. 


Better Merchandising 


Hand in hand with co-operative effort 
of this sort, must come a constructive 
program for discovering better ways of 
doing things and for disseminating this 
information to every member of the in- 
dustry. We must have not only co- 
operation in this industry—we should 
have also a constant and specific im- 
provement in the individual establish- 
ments which make up this industry. 

We soon discovered that if we were to 
be successful in picking out best prac- 
tices, in locating advanced methods 
which are being adopted in different 
sections of the country, it would be 
necessary to have a comparable basis 
of fact—to get a common language for 
expenses and costs. 

For this reason the institute’s special 
committee on standard accounting pro- 
cedure approved a standard classifica- 
tion of accounts which has been sent to 
the entire membership. 

Adoption of this procedure will make 
possible a valuable comparison of ex- 
penses not only for houses having the 
same volume of business, but 4 com- 
parison of those expenses in detail. By 
securing these figures in the same form 
from many houses, it will be at once 
apparent to the institute what houses 
are most successful in reducing certain 
expenses and what houses are most suc- 
cessful in reducing others. 

This, together with the sales analysis 
made possible by adaptation of the re- 
sults of the Government study, will re- 
sult in the elimination of many unprofit- 
able sales and in the increase of net 


profits. 
Other Studies 


I shall mention only briefly some of 
the other studies we have in mind: 
3udgetary control, particularly the con- 
trol of expenses. Many houses, both 
large and small, need a simple method 
for controlling each expense account so 
that it will be apparent when the definite 
limit set for the amount is exceeded, 
not a year later, but when it is being 
exceeded. 

Stock control—many houses, both 
large and small, need also the develop- 
ment of a simple method for control 
which gives a complete picture of stock 
conditions at all times. Without at- 
tempting to give a detailed explanation 
of why this is so, let me say that effec- 
tive stock control has become an abso- 
lute essential in modern distribution. 

Going rapidly to another phase of our 
work—our relations with retailers. It 
is generally recognized today that the 
interests of the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer are closely linked. It is recog- 
nized also that the wholesaler must do 
something more for the retailer than 
merely to send him form sales helps. 

It is necessary to secure fundamental 
changes in retail merchandising—not a 
mere scratching of the surface, but 
changes in methods, buying and selling, 
store arrangement, merchandise display, 
advertising. 

It was early necessary for us to point 
out the futility of display advertising 
directed to retailers. The retailer needs 
practical aid and far-sighted counsel and 
no one is in a better position to supply 
this than the wholesaler. 

Our coming pamphlet on “What the 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Meeting, New York City, Jan. 27, 
1929. 

Rhode Island Textile Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting and Ban- 
quet, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 28, 1929. 

Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, Annual Banquet, Copley 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
7, 1929. 
“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 


of the Wool Industries, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





Wholesaler Offers to the Retailer’ must 
be backed up by a new type of co- 
operation, a widespread change in atti- 
tude toward the retailer—and I am con- 
fident that this will be brought about. 


Publicity Plans 


Our publicity has been directed largely 
to two groups—producers and retailers. 
Our formal statement of purposes, with 
a list of our membership, was sent to 
every manufacturer of dry goods, no- 
tions and kindred lines. It carried to 
them a valuable impression of unity 
which was strengthened when we sent 
to them later a clear statement of the 
wholesaler’s position saying, in terms 
that could not be mistaken, exactly what 
the wholesaler wants and needs in his 
effort to co-operate with manufacturers. 

This has not been mere propaganda— 
but statements for which we have in- 
vited strict criticism. No such criticism 
has been received. 

Since the formation of the institute, 
we have personally discussed its pur- 
poses and its work with the heads of 
many manufacturing organizations. 

There has been a willingness on their 
part to co-operate with us—a willingness 
to lay their cards on the table. I do not 
say this for all manufacturers, but some 
of the largest have expressed this feeling. 

Our work with the retailers has been 
largely in the nature of personal con- 
ferences with the heads of some of the 
largest retail stores and store groups 
in the country. As a result of our per- 
sonal work directly with the heads of 
these large retail organizations, they are 
today very carefully investigating the 
services offered by wholesalers in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 
was created for all of the wholesalers 
of the country—to act for all whole- 
salers in seeking out the methods which 
should be adopted, in informing whole- 
salers concerning these methods, in plac- 
ing before its members a chart of possi- 
bilities and accurate and unquestioned 
information. Guesses and rumors must 
be banished. The institute can do that. 
It can point the way. It can furnish in- 
telligent direction based on fact. 

What it cannot do is this: It cannot 
enforce the adoption of new methods— 
it cannot accomplish a miracle for any 
wholesaler. It can be worth only as 
much as its members make it worth. 
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New Directors Elected by 
Cotton Textile Merchants 


Members of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York held 
their annual meeting last week in rooms 
of the association at 70 Worth Street. 

Activities of the association during 
the last year were reviewed in commit- 
tee reports and new directors were 
elected for a term of three years to suc- 
ceed Willard A. Baldwin, of Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., Harold A. Hatch, of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., the late 
Spencer Turner, of Turner, Halsey Co., 
and Frederic A. Williams, of Cannon 
Mills, Inc. 

The new directors are: William W. 
Coriell, of William Whitman Co., Inc.; 
Floyd W. Jefferson, of Iselin-Jefferson 
Co. ; Leavelle McCampbell, of McCamp- 
bell & Co., Inc.; Michael R. Reeves, of 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. 


Frank L. Nagle Elected 
President of Mass. Charitable 
Mechanics Associaton 





Frank L. Nagle, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bragdon, Lord 
& Nagle Co., division of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., was elected presi- 
dent for three years of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics Association 
at the annual and 134th meeting held in 
Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 16. 

This old and honored institution is 
doing a great work in the technical and 
mechanical training of young men, one 
of its activities of particular importance 
to the textile industry being the main- 
tenance of twelve scholarships in the 
textile schools of Massachusetts. As 
a director of the association, Mr. Nagle 
was largely instrumental in increasing 
the number of these scholarships. 


So. N. E. Textile Club 


Meets at Providence 


The 136th dinner of the Southern 
New England Textile Club was held 
last Saturday afternoon at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I., with the usual 
get-together before the dinner which 
was served at 2 o'clock. It was the 
second gathering of the club this season 
and although only a musical program 
was provided some 200 members and 
guests were in attendance. Instrumental 
music was furnished by the Biltmore 
Hotel Orchestra and a vocal program by 
the Knickerbocker Quartet of Boston. 
President John F. Reardon presided and 
he promises for the February dinner 
some entertainment features of unusual 
merit. 


Confers with Cotton Men 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Some 40 cot- 
ton men of Greenville, S. C., held a 
recent conference with A. H. Slade, in 
charge of the classification division of 
the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in that city. Mr. 
Slade has been on a trip to southern 
cities, making a thorough study of new 
grade standards. 
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Intelligent Control of Production Urged 
As Aid to Silk Industry 





Annual Silk Association Banquet 


Brings Out Progressive Addresses 


VERPRODUCTION in _ the 
() brea goods industry, and how 

this problem might be solved, 
provided the chief topic of discussion 
at the annual dinner of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, which was held on 
Jan. 17, at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. This dinner, the largest ever 
held by the association, was attended by 
more than 1,000 textile men. The key 
address of the evening was that de- 
livered by H. Schniewind, Jr., presi- 
dent of the association, and president of 
the Susquehanna Silk Mills. Mr. 
Schniewind said that the current ills 
of the broad silk industry were trace- 
able in the main to the overproduction 
of goods, which resulted in surplusage 
and price-cutting. 

His outstanding recommendation was 
that the broad goods mills be put on a 
five months’ basis for the next six 
months, in order to cut production to a 


point where it would harmonize with 
sales. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


follows: 


Schniewind’s Address 


Schniewind said in part as 

“As an answer to the complaint of 
over production, I want to emphasize 
the value to the industry of the clear 
and unprejudiced picture of market con- 
ditions furnished by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America. Facts are being fur- 
nished—and have been furnished by the 
Silk Association for years—and facts 
are what should be heeded today—not 
rumors and speculations. The man who 
fs willing to use these facts and apply 
them intelligently to his own business, 
has, in his own hands, the control of 
production. And it is only through the 
individual that this control will be suc- 
cessful. The laws of the United States 
prevent joint action in controlling pro- 
duction and sales. <A trade association, 
government, institute or dictator cannot 
supply intelligence and executive ability 
to individual members of an industry. — 

“Definite plans have already been 
made by many of the leading manufac- 
turers and others to reduce production 
for a period of several months. And, 
after careful study of statistics now 
available, I want to make this concrete 
suggestion for each of us to keep in 
mind as we return tomorrow to our 
offices antl mills. It is that we take 
immediate steps to reduce our produc- 
tion, by putting our plants on a_ five 





months’ basis during the next. six 
months. 
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H. Schniewind, Jr., President, Silk 


Association of America 


“How this reduction can be brought 
about will vary according to the dif- 
ferent methods adopted by manufac- 
turers for the operation of their plants. 
Do not delude yourselves, however, with 
talk of cut in hours or looms only. You 
sell yardage, and you must control 
yardage. So let your control programs 
be in terms of less yards. In other 
words, demand must govern production 
—production cannot dictate demand, not 
in this market at any rate. 

“It never pays to carry too large a 
stock of merchandise. The best way to 
check your position is to find out from 
your records the percentage of your 
stocks to sales. Do not continue to 
send orders to your mills if the per- 
centage of stocks to sales does not 
harmonize with what should be a nor- 
mal turnover for your business. Too 
much stock is a danger signal, warning 
you of the need for decreased produc- 
tion. Following out, individually, a 
production control program, is a definite 
way in which each one of us who com- 
plains about overproduction and inade- 
quate profits can help the situation. 

“And there are other means in which 
we of the silk industry should and must 
show our vision. We already have 
splendid preference for silk from the 
general public. When millions of silk 
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dresses of fair quality are offered to 
women of this country at ten dollars a 
dress, silk has outgrown the luxury 
class. Raw silk imports have increased 
during the last seven years 44%. And 
this in spite of the fact that the number 
of yards in a single garment has mate- 
rially decreased. Raw silk was the 
largest single import of the United 
States last year. We consume by far 
the largest part of the world’s produc- 
tion of raw silk, 75%. .And we must 
produce only those fabrics which in 
quality and service are worthy of the 
name ‘silk.’ 

“In carrying out this policy one of 
the most important problems facing us 
at the present time is the elimination of 
the evil of overweighting. We of the 
silk industry have as the product of our 
looms the most beautiful textile fibre in 
the world. For centuries it has been 
considered as the most luxurious and 
desirable of fabrics. And what has 
happened? Today it has become neces- 
sary to prevent silk manufacturers from 
destroying, by excessive weighting, this 
enviable reputation of their product. 


Policy on Weighting 


“Weighting of silk is an intricate and 
difficult process. Little is really known 
of the technical side of it. Much was 
learned by the committee on weighting 
which prepared the Silk Association 
weighting limits, both in connection 
with the facts in the case and the many 
incorrect theories in respect to it. We 
all know that a certain amount of 
weighting is helpful to give the goods 
a body and to take the place of the 
natural foreign substances which are 
removed in the boil-off process, and 
that a certain amount of weighting im- 
proves the draping quality that women 
demand today in silk fabrics. 

“We all know, too, that the weighting 
limits set up by the Silk Association are 
fair and equitable. They protect the 
customer, being, as a matter of fact, 
relatively below European standards. 
They are the consensus of opinion of a 
committee well informed on this sub- 
ject. For the good of ourselves and for 
the good of our industry, we must abide 
by these standards. 

“Another trade abuse that has devel- 
oped during the last few years with the 
increasing importance of prints in our 
merchandising program is design piracy. 
Intentional and unintentional copying 
has been rife. Designers have not al- 
ways been conscientious in disposing of 














similar or almost identical patterns to 
two different silk manufacturers or con- 


verters. In other cases, someone would 
be tempted by the promise of a large 
order to copy, on cheaper fabric, a 
sample of a higher priced one submitted 
by a customer. To separate the sheep 
from the goats, or to enable the innocent 
copyist to find out whether or not he is 
copying someone elses’ creation, the De- 
sign Registration Bureau was opened 
at our Association headquarters last 
summer. 

“If it had done nothing more than 
record designs, it would have been of 
value. But in these few months, a 
score of cases of duplication have been 
ironed out through the bringing together 
of the parties involved under the guid- 
ance of the Bureau. And, furthermore, 
if piracy of designs continues, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will be called 
upon to approve at a trade practice con- 
ference, a resolution condemning such 
practices, so that piracy of designs may 
not only be discontinued, but persons 
guilty of such practices may be amen- 
able to the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Association also stands ready to 
lend its assistance to its members in 
bringing action against persons who 
have copied patented designs, not only 
to the end that the infringement may be 
stopped, but also that the infringer may 
be required to atone in damages for his 
wrong.” 

The other speakers of the evening 
were Paul M. Mazur, of Lehman 
Brothers, New York banking house, 
General Herbert M. Lord, director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and Senator 
Edward Ford. 


The Financial Viewpoint 


Mr. Mazur discussed the current 
problems of the silk industry and urged 
that more stress be laid on merchan- 
dising. 

He said in part: 

“The silk industry, as much as any 
industry I have ever taken a glimpse 


of, must add to its three existing 
agencies of organization, to the labora- 
tory, to manufacturing and to sales, a 
fourth—merchandising. Call it any- 
thing you want. You can call it bud- 
getary control, merchandising or any 
other name you may invent. What it 
is called is not important, but what it 
does is important. 

“Here in this organization, or to this 
organization will flow the information 
of the style laboratory, the desires of 
the sales organization, the demands of 
the manufacturing department, and from 
this merchandising unit will issue pro- 
duction schedules and the limits of in- 
ventory accumulation, the several lines 
for the selling organization in touch 
with the consumer, the wheels of pro- 
duction, inventories and the style crea- 
tions and tendencies of its own labora- 
tories and competitors. It will make 
those decisions which it feels best for 
the manifold agency that represents the 
industrial institution of today, and what 
is best, is finally measured by one thing 
only—net profit. 


The Marketing Problem 


“The silk industry will be successful 
when its productive units are built on a 
basic understanding of that marketing 
problem and only when the productive 
machinery is satisfactory for the profit- 
able satisfaction of that market. Then 
guerilla warfare will stop. Then large 
scale and fewer numbers will make pos- 
sible the protection of the markets and 
the protection of the manufacturer. I 
am inclined to think the solution lies in 
the integration of the industry. I think 
without integration the solution is re- 
mote. But mergers as such must be 
built on the marketing needs of the 
public and not on the outworn false 
gods of large scale production.” 

General Lord told of the functions 
and achievements of the Bureau of Bud- 
get, and urged a wider interest among 
citizens in governmental financial af- 
fairs. 


Gain in Far West Cotton 
Crop Value 40% Above Previous 


Season—2/3 Bale per Acre 


Los Angeles, Cal—With the 1928-29 
cotton harvest in this district practically 
completed and with 90% of the crop 
already ginned, growers will receive 
more than $51,000,000, a larger sum 
than they have ever received hitherto. 
All records have been broken for acre- 
age planted, production and foreign 
trade. 

The aggregate value of the crop ex- 
ceeds that of the previous season by 
$14,200,000 or nearly 40%, and is 
$10,200,000 above the previous five-year 
average value of $40,800,000. The pre- 
vious record year was valued at $46,- 


800,000, which was in the 1925-26 
season. 
The total acreage planted in the 


territory, which comprised California, 
Lower California, Arizona and New 
Mexico is estimated at 687,000 acres. 
This is an increase of 215,000 acres or 
more than 45% over the previous season 
and exceeds the former record season 
of 1925-26 by 96,000 acres. 

Production throughout the entire dis- 
trict is estimated at 442,000 bales, a 
new high record and exceed the last 
season by 145,300 bales or almost 50%. 
The former production record was es- 
tablished in the season of 1926-27 at 
414,800 bales. The yield averaged prac- 
tically 0.643, nearly two-thirds of a 
bale per acre, which is slightly above 
the previous five-year average and far 
above the average for the United States 
as a whole. 

The movement of cotton through the 
Los Angeles Harbor is also likely to 
set a new record. The previous largest 
volume was in 1926-27 when nearly 
229,000 bales were shipped. Total ship- 
ments this season, up to the end of 
November, were 40% greater than 
1926-27 for the same period. The 


foreign movement has greatly increased. 





Silk Association’s Annual Banquet at Hotel Astor, New York, Jan. 17 
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R. I. Dinner on Jan. 28 


Textile Association to Have 
Prominent Guests 


Col. G. Edward Buxton, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers will be toastmaster 
at the 10th annual dinner of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association Monday 
evening, Jan. 28, in the ball room of 
the Providence (R. I.) Biltmore Hotel. 
Judge Felix Hebert the newly elected 
United States Senator, with U. S. 
Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio and 
Governor Norman S. Case will complete 
the speakers’ program. 

The attitude of Congress and the ad- 
ministration toward industry is expected 
to be outlined in a general way by 
Senator Fess, keynote speaker of the 
convention at which Herbert Hoover 
was nominated. He will have for his 
topic “The Present Outlook.” 


Leaders in various branches of the 


























in 500-pound bales) : 


textile industry including A. D. White- 
side, president of The Wool Institute, 
Inc., and Lincoln Baylies, head of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 


facturers will 
manufacturers. 

R. H. I. Goddard, President of the 
Lonsdale Co., Providence, is chairman 
of the nominating committee and with 
W. S. Pepperell, treasurer of Warren 
Mig. Co., Warren and Col. G. Edward 
suxton, president of B. B. & R. Knight 
Co., Inc., will present a report at the 
business meeting which will be held at 
6 o'clock in the evening. Following the 
election of new officers and a reception 
to Senator Fess and other guests the 
banquet will begin at 7 o'clock. 

David Duncan of the Lonsdale Co., 
Providence, is chairman of the commit- 
tee making arrangements for the affair 
and the other members are: Frank 
Mauran, Jr., Crompton Co.; Fred W 
sulong, Coventry Co., and E. F. 
Walker, secretary-treasurer of the as 
sociation, as member ex-officio. 


be among the visiting 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., has 
issued its December report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active cotton spindles. 
(Cotton in running bales, counting round as half bales, except foreign, which is 


Cotton Manufacturers Tariff 
Conference Committee 


The following is the tariff conference 
committee of cotton manufacturers of 
which Robert Amory, Amory, Browne 
& Co., is chairman; Stuart W. Cramer, 
Cramerton Mills, Inc., vice-chairman, 
and John E. Rousmaniere, Lawrence & 
Co., secretary: 

J. A. Atwood, treasurer, 
Mills; Nathaniel F. 
Nyanza Mills; Harry L. Bailey, 
Wellington, Sears & Co.; Lincoln 
Baylies, Amory, Browne & Co.; Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, Bliss, Fabyan & Co.; 


Ponemah 
Ayer, treasurer, 


J. Whitney Bowen, treasurer, Flint 
Mills; C. F. Broughton, treasurer, 
Wamsutta Mills; John L. Burton. 


agent, Nashawena Mills; Morgan But- 
ler, treasurer, Butler Mill; Col. G. 


Edward Buxton, president B. B. & R. 
Knight; 
Charles A. Cannon, president, Can- 


H. 


non Mfg. Co.; Edward Cook, 





AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 





Cotton Cotton on Hand Dee. 31 Cotton 
Consumed During In In Pubiic Spindles 
5 Mos. Consuming Storage Active 
Ending Establish- and at During 
Dec. Dec. 31 ments Compresses December 
Year (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Number) 
United States 1928 534,352 2,782,974 1,740,892 5,315,411 30,622,172 
1927 538,786 3,041,352 1,708,538 5,655,574 31,722,276 
Cotton-growing States 1928 405,315 2,133,687 1,335,692 5,147,637 17,931,892 
1927 401,633 2,247,090 1,207,410 5,349,207 17,864,032 
New England States 1928 111,104 548,683 346,221 87,403 11,411,822 
1927 114,391 659,678 430,326 99,614 12,414,362 
All other States. . 1928 17,933 100,604 58,979 80,371 1,278,458 
1927 22,762 134,584 70,802 206,753 1,443,882 
INCLUDED ABOVE 
Egyptian Cotton 1928 17,849 89,805 36,179 24,734 
1927 18,864 101,048 55,013 18,803 
Other foreign Cotton 1928 4,625 28,333 26,847 14,891 
1927 5,882 33,101 19,200 8,504 
Amer.-Egyptian Cotton 1928 1,301 5,745 4,720 6,527 
1927 1,291 5,983 4,837 4,582 
NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 
Linters 1928 59,555 340,944 176,567 65,962 
1927 53,758 349,601 203,574 55,634 





treasurer, Quissett Mills; Sidney P. 
Cooper, president, Harriet Cotton Mills; 
E. A. DuBose, secretary and treasurer, 
San Antonio Cotton Mills; S. Harold 
Greene, treasurer, Lawton Mills Corp. ; 
Russell T. Fisher, secretary, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers; 
H. R. Fitzgerald, president and treas- 
urer, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills; R. E. Henry, president and 
treasurer, Dunean Mills; Walter Hogg. 
president and manager, Dallas Cotton 
Mills Co.; Floyd W. Jefferson, Iselin- 
Jefferson Co.; 

Walter H. Langshaw, president, 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp.; John A. Law, 
president and treasurer, Saxon Mills; 
H. deForest Lockwood, treasurer, Bates 
Mtg. Co.; Henry F. Lippitt, Manville- 
Jenckes Co.; William B. MacColl. 
secretary-treasurer, Lorraine Mfg. Co.; 
John A. MeGregor, president, Utica 
Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills; 
Frederick H. McDevitt, agent, Soule 
Mill; T. M. Marchant, president and 
treasurer, Victor-Monaghan Co.; Frank 
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I. Neild, president, Neild Mfg. Corp.; 
William S. Pepperell, treasurer, War- 
ren Mfg. Co.; Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., 
treasurer, Pierce Mig. Corp.; Frank E. 
Richmond, treasurer, Crompton Co. ; 

Lee Rodman, president and treasurer, 
Indiana Cotton Mills ; Joseph H. Separk, 
secretary and treasurer, Arrow Mills; 
James Sinclair, treasurer, Charlton 
Mills; John Skinner, treasurer, Har- 
mony Mills; J. P. Stevens, J. P. 
Stevens & Co.; John Sullivan, agent, 
Taber Mill; Gilbert T. Thompson, 
treasurer, Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co.; 
Ward Thoron, treasurer, Merrimack 
Mfg. Co.; Charles Walcott, treasurer, 
Newmarket Mig. Co.; Malcolm D. 
Whitman, William Whitman Co., Inc.; 
William E. Winchester, vice-president, 
Deering, Milliken & Co.; Richard D. 
Wood, Millville Mfg. Co. 





Phila. Chemists Hold January 
Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists held 
their first meeting this year, Jan. 25, at 
the Philadelphia Textile School. The 
local section has a membership of 155. 
Officers are: A. M. Burt, chairman; 
L. A. Stead, vice-chairman; Percival 
Theel, secretary and Paul Endriss, 
treasurer. 





Simplification of Hospital and 
Institutional Cotton Textiles 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 
No. 74, Hospital and Institutional Cot- 
ton Textiles, has been reaffirmed by 
the standing committee, without change, 
for another year. This simplification 
reduced the varieties from 575 to 26, 
and elimination of 95%. Copies of the 
printed simplified practice recommenda- 
tion may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
5c. each. 


New Raw Silk Differentials 


Charles V. V. Smillie, chairman of 
the Adjustment Committee, announced 
on Wednesday, Jan. 23, that the com- 
mittee had fixed the following price 
differentials for grades of raw silk de- 
liverable against National Raw Silk 
Exchange contracts during February: 





Grade 
A—premium of 65c. per Ib. 
B—premium of 25c. per Ib. 
C—premium of 10c. per Ib. 
D—hbasis grade 
E—discount of 7c. per lb. 
F—discount of 13c. per Ib. 
W—premium of 5c. per Ib. 
X—price of basis grade 
Y—premium of 7c. per Ib. 
Z—premium of 2c. per Ib. 


The premium of grades A and B is 
5c. less than the January differentials ; 
the discount on grades E and F is le. 
more; the premium on grades W and X 
is 5c. less, and the premiums on grades 
Y and Z 3c. less than January. 





American vs. United States Values 





Definition as Basis of Assess- 
ing Ad-Valorem Tariff Duties 


By William H. Cliff 
Secretary, Home Market Club 


pacer hc wp for a change of basis 
upon which to levy ad valorem rates 
of duty are apparently causing much 
discussion in Washington, where the 
Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress is now in the process of revising 
the tariff law. A certain group of 
manufacturers is sponsoring a so-called 
modified United States valuation plan, 
while an organization affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor is 
ardently supporting the American valua- 
tion idea. In order to clarify the 
situation it would be well to define both 
methods. 

Under the present law there are the 
following methods of determining values 
upon which to levy ad valorem duties: 
foreign, export, United States, cost of 
production and the American selling 
price. Incidentally, cost of production 
pertains to Section 315 of Title III, 
which permits the President to equalize 
the differences in the cost of production 
in this country and the principal com- 
peting country by either increases or 
decreases in duty rates not beyond 50%. 


United States Value 


United States value is the wholesale 
value or price at which such or similar 
imported merchandise is offered, packed 
ready for delivery, in the principal mar- 
ket of this country at the date of ex- 
portation, with allowance for duty, cost 
of transportation and insurance, and 
other necessary expenses incident to 
shipment, a commission not exceeding 
6%, or profits not to exceed 8% and a 
reasonable allowance for general ex- 
penses, not to exceed 8% on purchased 
goods. 

The modified United States value now 
proposed would be the wholesale value or 
price at which such or similar imported 
merchandise is offered in the principal 
market of the United States. However, 
this value would include not only the 
foreign wholesale value (which is sup- 
posed to include the foreign manufac- 
turer’s profit), but also the expense of 
getting the goods to this country, and all 
other items included in the selling price 
of the foreign article in the United 
States, but minus the amount of the duty 
paid as it would be unequitable to assess 
a duty upon a duty. 


American Valuation 


The American selling price, com- 
monly known as American valuation, is 
the wholesale value or price, at the time 
of exportation of the imported mer- 
chandise, of comparable or competitive 
American-made merchandise, including 
containers and coverings, and expenses 
incident to placing the merchandise in 
condition for delivery. Under the law 
a product is considered similar to or 





competitive with any imported product 
which accomplished results substantially 
equal to those accomplished by the 
domestic product when used in substan- 
tially the same manner. 

It has been claimed, and correctly so, 
that American valuation would be diffi- 
cult to administer. But, for that mat- 
ter, all other methods of valuation are 
difficult to administer, which has re- 
sulted in the practice of customs officials 
taking the foreign invoices as the value 
upon which to assess the duty.  Inci- 
dentally, an American tourist recently 
had a rather unique experience upon 
returning to this country. He declared 
many small articles purchased while 
traveling in Europe and knew the retail 
prices he had paid for them. He also 
knew that by law the tariff is levied 
on the foreign wholesale value, which 
neither he nor the appraiser at the port 
of entry could tell. Upon bringing this 
matter to the attention of the appraiser, 
the latter deducted 15% from the 
foreign retail price in order to arrive at 
a value upon which to levy the duty. 

Many customs officials have declared 
that American valuation has worked sat- 
isfactorily under paragraphs 27 and 28 
of the present law. Producers covered 
by these paragraphs are satisfied, be- 
cause they have received real protection. 
If American valuation works well in 
protecting one industry, it will un- 
doubtedly work well for other industries. 
So, it would be well worth while to con- 
sider the advisability of reversing the 
order of valuations and placing them in 
the new law as follows: 1. American 
selling price, 2. United States, 3. ex- 
port, and 4, foreign. Cost of produc- 
tion has been intentionally omitted as 
that does not come within the range of 
customs officials at ports of entry, but 
is a flexible feature administered by 
proclamation of the President. 


J. C. Cobb Becomes Secretary- 
Treasurer of S.T.A. 


The executive committee of the 
Southern Textile Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph C. 
Cobb as secretary and treasurer with 
offices in Charlotte. He succeeds J. 
M. Gregg, who resigned in December 
to join The Stafford Company. 

Mr. Cobb was elected. at a special 
meeting of the association’s executive 
committee and will assume his duties 
Feb. 1. He is a graduate of North 
Carolina State College and for some 
time has been associated with the Erwin 
Cotton Mills at Cooleemee, N. C. He 
is the son of F. Gordon Cobb, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 
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Southern Editor Appointed 


Ralph C. Maultsby to Represent 
TEXTILE WORLD 


Ralph C. Maultsby has been appointed 
southern editor of TEXTILE WorLD, with 
headquarters at 315 Masonic Temple, 
Greenville, S. C. He assumed his new 
duties on Monday of this week. 

Mr. Maultsby brings to this work an 
excellent background. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of North 
Carolina and while there was actively 
engaged in the work of the college pub- 
lications and as correspondent for a 
number of state newspapers. 

During his Junior year he served as 
Student Representative on the first 
Publications Union Board, headed at 
that time by Walter J. Matherly, present 





Ralph C. Maultsby 


Dean of the Commerce School at the 
University of Florida. During his 
Senior year, he was assistant to Dr. 
Erich W. Zimmermann, Professor of 
Economic Resources and Industries at 
the University of North Carolina and 
had charge of the laboratory work in 
Professor Zimmermann’s courses. 

For about two years Mr. Maultsbv 
was connected with the Spindale Mills 
and the Spencer Mills, both of Spindale, 
N. C., holding positions in the manufac- 
turing, shipping and administrative de- 
partments. He has had experience in 
all departments of the mill. 

In 1927, he joined the Sales Promo- 
tion Department of the Pacific Mills 
and was engaged in field service work 
throughout 15 States east of the. Missis- 
sippi, including the important textile 
States of the South. 

This combination of manufacturing. 
merchandising and journalistic experi- 
ence is particularly valuable for edi- 
torial work. 
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—— a Check to Business Sana ay 


Slight Setback Shows 





Need for 


Proceeding Slowly Says Dr. Haney 


HE present situation in 
business may be summed 
up by saying that indus- 1. 
trial activity is above normal 
and is so high in comparison 
with current requirements that 
there is no scarcity of supplies 2. 


and commodity prices are barely 
steady. At the same time buying 
in anticipation of the future is 
discouraged by tight money. 


Thus there appears to be little 3. 


room for futher expé insion, and 
the possibility exists that tight- 
ness of credit may lead to some 
contraction and readjustment before the 
year is over. 


Business Conditions Mixed 


The current trend of business is about 
sidewise, or slightly upward, but is quite 
mixed. For the near future, it is likely 
that there will not be more than a sea- 
sonal recovery, and that then the busi- 
ness curve will either flatten out for a 
period of irregular stability or begin to 
decline. 

Several of our most basic industries 
are very active, notably iron and steel 
and the machinery trades. The auto- 
moble business is picking up and is due 
for a seasonal spurt. Heavy construc- 
tion continues at a good level, though 
declining somewhat. Retail trade aver- 
ages good. 


On the other hand, money is very 
tight. During the whole period from 


1900 on, with the single exception of 
1920 and 1921, this is the first January 
in which commercial paper rates have 


averaged as high as 54% Building 
activity shows a decided downward 
trend. Moreover, our P-V Line is 
headed downward, showing that the 


general level of the demand for com- 
modities is not up to the existing 
supplies. 

On the one hand, there is no im- 
portant industry in which a real short- 
age of products exists, while, on the 
other hand, there are a considerable 
number that are confronted with over- 
production. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


Tight money, accompanying large busi- 
ness activity, threatens to check business ex- 
pansion, and indicates the need of caution. 

The textile industries as a group, show 
moderate improvement, but suffered a little 
setback in December, illustrating the desira- 
bility of proceeding slowly. 
Cotton and wool mill earnings declined 
a little in December; outlook still uncertain. 


But, while the situation is not favor- 
able for further expansion, and numer- 
ous failures continue to show that many 
small businesses are not prospering, 
there are no signs of a major recession. 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors 


Among the more favorable factors 
affecting the trend of business, may be 
mentioned the December recovery in 
retail trade, higher grain prices, the rise 
in unfilled steel orders, accompanied by 
higher scrap prices, and the improve- 
ment in the bank position, notably in 
the borrowings of the member banks 
from the Reserve Banks. 

The chief ones of the more unfavor- 
able factors are: crisis money rates, at 
the same time that our gold reserves are 
being further reduced as a result of 
“earmarking’; a continued decline in 
building activity, with December per- 
mits the lowest since January, 1923; a 
sharp decline in December exports ; and 
a halt in the recovery of several of the 
more backward industries. For ex- 
ample, such December statistics bearing 
on the textile industries as has been re- 
ceived show a less favorable trend, 
over-production of petroleum and gaso- 
line is apparent, and even in the copper 
industry stocks are reported to have 
accumulated. 

Probably the most important favor- 
able indications are the sustained vol- 
ume of retail trade and activity in the 
steel industry. Probably the greatest 


drawbacks are tight money and 
declining building activity. 


Textile Industries Show 
Moderate Improvement 


Complete statistics for Novem- 
ber show that in that month im- 
provement occurred in the tex- 
tile industries as a group. The 
total production as judged by the 
sum of the machinery activity in 
cotton, wool and silk manufac- 
turing, increased. Also the total 
estimated value of textile produc- 
tion gained, showing that on the 
average, textile prices were at least 
maintained. 

Wholesale dry goods sales rose and 
allowing for seasonal conditions, were 
the highest found in any month of 1928. 
This tends to justify the increase in 
textile production and to explain the 


fact that textile prices were well 
sustained. 
It is true that department store sales 


showed a declining trend in November, 
but there was a good recovery in 
December. In that month, even dis- 
counting the usual holiday expansion, 
department store sales were better than 
average for the year and were about 
1.1% above a year ago. 


The Value Curve 


As the chart shows, the combined out- 
put of the chief textile products, figured 
at current prices, had an estimated total 
value in November that was below the 
average month in recent years. The 
trend of the value curve, however, 
shows a considerable rise from the low 
point reached last April. In fact, 
November was the highest month of 
the vear. Moreover, the value curve 
is still low in comparison with such 
indices of textile sales as dry goods 
sales at wholesale, and total department 
store sales. Both of these sales curves 
showed an upward trend in the latest 
available reports. 

It thus seems fair to say that statistics 
favor the conclusion that further re- 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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covery is probable in the textile in- 
dustries. 


Caution Still Required 


It would be foolish, however, to pre- 
tend that the situation is entirely free 
from trouble. It seems probable that 
cotton manufacturers ran ahead too fast 
in November, and found it desirable to 
curtail rather sharply in December, 
when, even allowing for the number of 
working days and for seasonal condi- 
tions, cotton mill consumption was 
sharply reduced. Of course, such a re- 
duction was desirable and was for the 
ultimate good of cotton textile markets. 
Nevertheless, it shows that for the 
present the demand for cotton textiles 
is not very strong. Furthermore, silk 
manufacturers have also been forced 
to curtail somewhat, as appears in the 
latest available data concerning the ac- 
tivity of broad looms and _ spindles. 
Here, again, curtailment was desirable 
and a good move from the long-time 
point of view. Again, however, it 
shows a limited demand. 

The outstanding fact about the textile 
industries continues to be the relatively 
low level of the manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins. The manufacturers con- 
tinue to be confronted by this dilemma: 
if they expand production they are soon 
faced with over-production and low 
prices, but if they do not expand pro- 
duction their volume is insufficient to 
allow satisfactory returns on invested 
capital. 

Thus improvement has occurred, but 
it has been small. Further improvement 
is to be expected, but it must be gradual. 
The salvation of the textile industries 
lies in a campaign to insure moderate 
operating rates until the growth of the 
country shall bring consumption up to 
productive capacity, or until wear and 
tear, obsolescense and the attrition of 
competition shall reduce the present ex- 
cess of capacity. 


Small Cotton and Wool Earnings 


Our index of wool manufacturers’ 


common stocks declined slightly in De- 
being for that month 32.2, 
Clearly the 


cember, 
against 33.1 in November. 
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recovery that occurred in October and 
November has been checked. The price 
of such stocks, however, is now back 
to about where it was at the beginning 
of the year. Probably this is about as 
much as the present and early future 
prospects of the wool manufacturers 
warrant. Their replacement margins 
are not satisfactory and have made only 
slight improvement in the last three 
months. Our estimated earnings curve 
is only about the same as it was a year 
ago, its recovery from the low point in 
July having been checked. We can see 
little change in the near future. 
Cotton mill stocks also averaged lower 
in December. Our index of southern 
mill stocks was 121.5, against 122.4 in 
the preceding month. New Bedford 
mill stocks fell to 57.9, against an aver- 
age of 59.9 in November. The curve 
indicating the trend of cotton mill earn- 
ings turned downward, owing to a small 
decline in operating margins and a con- 
siderable drop in volume. The Decem- 
ber report of the Cotton Textile Mer- 
chant Association was quite bearish, 
particularly in the increase in stocks of 
cloth and in the decline in unfilled 
orders. These conditions are not such 
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as to arouse enthusiasm. It will take a 
considerable period of wise management 
to bring the earnings of the average 
cotton manufacturer up to a point where 
cotton mill stocks can become attractive 
to investors. 


W. Parker Straw Resigns 
as Agent of Amoskeag Co. 


Col. W. Parker Straw has resigned 
as agent of the Amoskeag Mig. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., and Arthur O. 
Roberts, who had been general superin- 
tendent of the company for several 
years, is now acting agent. It is under- 
stood that Henry E. Rauch, who has 
been identified with the Boston office for 
some time, will act as assistant to Mr. 
Roberts but that the title of general 
superintendent will not be continued. 
No explanation is advanced by either 
Col. Straw or by the Amoskeag man- 
agement as to the former’s apparently 
sudden resignation. 


Agent J. Foster Smith 
of Naumkeag Honored 


J. Foster Smith, agent of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., was tendered a complimentary 
dinner by his associates of the company 
last week and presented with a hand- 
some gold watch properly inscribed in 
honor of the completion of a_ half 
century of continuous service in the 
company’s employ. The presentation 
was made by President Henry Benson. 
Mr. Smith started work with the com- 
pany as a clerk, was steadily advanced 
for meritorious service and became pay- 
master, and on the death of the late 
William McMullan, was appointed agent 
of the company. 


Pacific Coast Linen Mill, Seattle, 
Wash., is almost ready to begin pro- 
duction, according to its manager. The 
whole development now hinges on the 
securing of the remaining financial mar- 
gin needed to swing the enterprise. 
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Practical vs. Theoretical 
Clean Content 


ERTAIN officials of domestic wool growers’ or- 

ganizations are reported to be dissatisfied with the 
manner in which “clean content” for dutiable purposes 
has been determined by customs appraisers on “woois, 
not specially provided for” and to intend, if possible, to 
have the wool schedule specify that clean content of each 
lot of wool imported shall be determined by laboratory 
tests of a representative sample. Possibly the wool 
grower’s tariff committee will be better informed as to 
the fact that such a proposal, made when the present 
tariff was under consideration in 1922, came very near 
defeating the clean content basis. 

It was shown at that time that this method of defining 
a valuation basis had been thoroughly tested in France 
and had been abandoned as commercially impractical. It 
is a purely theoretical basis that has no application com- 
mercially, while it would be unnecessarily expensive in 
operation and cause interminable delays in clearing 
entries and collecting duties. 

Because a few cases may have been discovered in 
which the real dutiable basis has been evaded under 
present methods and regulations, is an insufficient reason 
jor making mandatory a method of determining clean 
content that is theoretical and impractical. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in whom is vested authority to 
prescribe methods and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of the wool schedule, can be depended upon 
to collect every penny of duty that is practically pos- 
sible. If his administration of the law is not satisfactory 
to wool growers then the clean content basis should be 
eliminated and specific duties substituted. 


Cr 


The 13-Month Year 


HANGING the calendar is no simple matter. It is 

an international, not a national, affair and requires 
action by all the civilized countries of the world if chaos 
is to be averted. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the proposal to substitute a 13-month year for the present 
calendar should be regarded by many as merely an inter- 
esting theory which has little chance of becoming actual 
practice. 

However, the agitation for this change has very real 
and concerted support. Backing comes primarily from 
business men and industrialists—which is another indi- 
cation of the dominant influence of commerce on. the life 
of the world today. At this time, there is basis for 
expecting an international conference as an attempt to 
put the new calendar into effect the first of 1932. 
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The change would mean that each month would consist 
of exactly four weeks and consequently would contain 
the same number of working days. A given date in any 
month would fall on the same day of the week. 

It is particularly interesting to note, from The 
Manufacturer, that certain textile mills have adopted the 
principle of the 13-month calendar in their plants. 
Andrew S. Webb, president of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., summarizes the advantages and points out that 
monthly comparisons can be made of periods of equal 
length ; payrolls and other expenses are computable as of 
the close of business on Saturday of each week, elimi- 
nating the necessity of the segregation of items in the 
middle of any week; inventories are obtained more 
naturally at the end of a week, or every four weeks, 
without any interference with production in the middle of 
a week, or without the end of the month interfering; 
production is regularly compiled at the end of each week, 
and therefore the four weekly production figures are 
obtained more readily; and the 13-month period permits 
a more equal distribution of bonuses, wherever these are 
applied. 

The advantages of the 13-month calendar appear to 
be sufficiently interesting to deserve at least an open- 
minded attitude on the part of all business men. 


Or 


Rayon’s Perpetual Development 


HE ceaseless state of change in the rayon industry 

brings certain problems which perhaps have no 
parallel in any other trade. It is at once an advantage 
and a handicap, that rayon yarns are constantly improv- 
ing. To the sales manager it is a happy circumstance, as 
it means more effective selling in a more diversified mar- 
ket. To the production manager, however, it means an 
endless turnover of machinery. The equipment of one 
day often becomes the throw-out of the next. 

The difficulties of the rayon plant in this respect are 
particularly brought to mind by the current news that 
some lower-end yarn producers are planning to begin 
the production of subdued luster yarn. The swift suc- 
cess of this latter yarn, both in fabrics and in other fields, 
has made these firms eager to enjoy this added business. 
However, the proposition of trading-up on machinery 
is less facile than trading-up on yarn; and considerable 
change must be effected at the plants to permit produc- 
tion of the higher-end goods. 

These changes projected by the lower-end producers, 
are part of a wide cycle of changes going on throughout 
the industry. This process of what one might term 
perpetual development, has two outstanding aspects— 
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finance and operation. Constant new investment is 
necessitated to keep the machine abreast of the 
laboratory; and the new methods of production fre- 
quently call for re-training of mill personnel. 

The multiplicity of problems confronting the rayon 
industry, due to its constant evolution, have brought the 
industry face to face with one fundamental idea—that 
is, that rayon production must initiate all its own rules 
for successful business. It cannot build on the past, as 
it is in itself a pioneer; instead, it must find out its own 
principles for efficient production and distribution. The 
rapid strides made by the industry in its amazingly brief 
history would seem to indicate that it has made significant 
progress in this direction. 





Qo 


Burlap, Osnaburg and Paper Bags 


eres studies made by the Department of 
Agriculture and the new uses section of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute on the possibilities of displacing other 
materials used for bags than cotton cloths point to a 
maximum increase in domestic consumption equivalent 
to a maximum of 780,000 bales of raw cotton annually ; 
and this did not include coarse jute bagging for raw 
cotton, which, if displaced by cotton cloth, might add 
another 500,000 bales of cotton to the annual total. 
Naturally, the existence of so large a prospective market 
for cotton and its manufactures is regarded favorably 
by many domestic cotton growers and manufacturers and 
now that tariff revision is in progress some of them are 
seeking a short cut to an increased demand for their 
products by way of a restrictive tariff upon burlaps. 

The fact, however, that manufacturers of paper bags 
and of the paper used for such bags are lining up with 
cotton manufacturers for the same tariff increase is cal- 
culated to cause the latter to view the whole proposition 
from a new angle, and possibly to extend their exhaustive 
study to include the possible effect of such an increase in 
the tariff upon burlaps, both in its domestic and its world 
aspects. It is very evident that the paper and paper bag 
manufacturers expect to benefit by a prospective advance 
in the burlap tariff, and to that extent the benefit to 
cotton manufacturers will be reduced. 

One of the first results of this study would be to show 
that cotton growers will not engage in propaganda for 
restrictive duties upon jute bagging until such time as 
the burden of any increased cost of bagging is lifted 
from their shoulders by government edict forcing the 
sale of cotton on a net weight basis, or by some other 
practical method. Next, this study will show that only 
the coarsest cotton goods, of the osnaburg type, made 
from waste and low grade cottons, will be directly 
benefited by the higher duty on burlaps, and that its 
maximum possible benefit to mills making such goods 
would be to keep existing machinery well employed and 
possibly to provide business for an additional 100,000 
spindles and complementary looms. 
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Full time employment for any branch of the domestic 
cotton industry would be of benefit to certain other 
branches through the elimination of competition, but the 
price to be paid therefor might be prohibitive. For in- 
stance, in short crop years such as were experienced 
from 1921 to 1924 inclusive, the addition to annual do- 
mestic consumption of a demand for as much as 500,000 
bales of low grade, short cottons, particularly when low 
grades are scarce, would result in an advance in cotton 
prices so radical as to offset any benefit to accrue to the 
industry as a whole from what might be termed an 
adequate tariff on burlaps. 

The study would also show that this country’s aver- 
age annual takings of India’s burlaps is about two-thirds 
of that country’s annual production, which means that if 
the United States tariff on burlaps should curtail im- 
portations radically the Indian market would be glutted 


and the price at time and place of shipment might easily 
decline sufficiently to offset the duty. There are other 


important factors to be studied, included among them 
being the fact that while India’s annual exports of bur- 
laps approximate 1,500,000,000 yards, her annual im- 
ports of cotton cloths are not far from 1,900,000,000 
yards, the major portion of the latter being made of 
American cotton. 

Lacking time for an adequate economic study of the 
effect of a tariff on burlaps it might be well for the 
osnaburg and paper bag manufacturers to confer as to 
the probable benefits to accrue to each of them from 
adequate tariff rates on burlaps. 





THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: Some improvement in general con- 
ditions but buying spotty. Print cloth sales have been 
in fair volume at unchanged prices and demand is about 
balanced with production. Sales of sheetings are not 
enough to improve overproduced conditions. Flannels 
for the jobbing trade advanced 4c. 

Wool Markets: Interest in local market centered on 
openings of men’s wear staple worsteds. American 
Woolen prices in line with those for spring. Advances 
on some numbers, but general trend a few cents lower. 
Price outlook holds little encouragement to those hoping 
for upward revision. Indications that fancy suitings will 
be more inclusive regarding colors and patterns than ever 
before. Desire of sellers to have goods available to meet 
needs and ideas of all types of buyers. Larger demand 
for worsted yarn from outerwear mills, dullness in weav- 
ing counts; prices unchanged. 

Knit Goods: Mills reported active buying of men’s 
hosiery, fancies being favored. Women’s full-fashioned 
also were selling steadily. Cut in prices of heavyweight 
brings spirited demand, orders being mostly small-sized 
and spot. Outerwear industry is quiet, with fair call for 
staple sweater lines. Prices are firm and deliveries 
normal. 

Silk Markets: Broadsilk orders emphasize black, both 
in crepes and satins; prints still favored, the tendency 
being toward geometrics. Throwster market is quiet, 
except for steady call for hosiery trams; spun silk situa- 
tion unchanged. A slight decline in raw silk demand 
followed last week’s sensational market. 
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W. L. Pierce, Bellman Brook Bleach- 


ery Co., Fairview, N. J., was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, at the re- 
cent election of officers. Mr. Pierce 
succeeds Henry B. Thompson, who had 
been serving in that capacity since 
last May. 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Gage, ac- 
companied by George E. Warren, Bos- 
ton, a director of that corporation and 
Mrs. Warren, will sail from New York 
on Feb. 9 for Europe. They will go by 
the southern route and stop over in 
Naples, Italy, on their way to Paris. 


Hiram S. Rivitz, president of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp. has been elected 
to the board of directors of the National 
City Bank, Cleveland. 


Dr. L. G. Hardman, president of the 
Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga., 
and Governor of Georgia, has been re- 
elected president of the Northeastern 
Banking Co., Commerce, Ga. 


Col. Leroy Springs, of Lancaster, 
S. C., and Charlotte, N. C., has resigned 
as a director of the National Exchange 
Bank of Chester. Colonel Springs is 
president of the Springstein Mills and 
the Eureka Cotton Mill, Chester, S. C. 


William T. Rice, president of the 
A. H. Rice Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has 
been elected a director of the Agricul- 
tural National Bank of that city, suc- 
ceeding his father, the late Arthur H. 
Rice, president and treasurer of the 
A. H. Rice Co. 


Theodore J. Yund, president of Yund, 
Kennedy & Yund, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
sailed last week for a cruise around the 
world which will take him to many 
countries of Europe. 


John K. Voehringer, of Mock-Judson- 
Voehringer, Inc., manufacturers of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery in Greensboro, 
N. C., has been elected to the directorate 
of the Greensboro Bank & Trust Co. 


Samuel P. Arnot, who was a leader 
in the introduction of the cotton pit in 
the Chicago Board of Trade, was re- 
cently re-elected president of that or- 
ganization at its annual election. 


Earl S. Jenckes, formerly manager of 
the Reading plant of Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons Co., has been promoted to the 
presidency of the plant, promotion hav- 
ing gone into effect last week. 


T. W. Tift, president of the Piedmont 
Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., was re-elected 
president of the Atlanta Commercial 
Exchange at the annual election of 
officers held recently. 


W. H. Belk, of Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co., 
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has been elected vice-president of the 
Monroe (N. C.) Hardware Co. 


Abraham Goodman, president of the 
American Finishing Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., accompanied by Mrs. Goodman, 
sailed recently from New York City for 
a tour through the Mediterranean and 
the Continent. They expect to return 
home about June 1. 


H. E. Machold, vice-president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
has been elected president and a director 
of the Northern New York Securities 
Corp. for the ensuing year. 


Solan D. Bausher, treasurer of the 
Acorn Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., 
and Charles E. Leippe, past president 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers and also 
a hosiery manufacturer of Reading, Pa., 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Berks County Trust Co., Reading, Pa. 


Benjamin F. Perkins, treasurer of 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass., has been elected a director of the 
Park National Bank of that city to suc- 
ceed his father, John Lewis Perkins, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., who died on 
Dec. 27. 


E. W. Parker has been named as the 
treasurer of the recently organized 
McPhar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C. 


R. L. Stowe, secretary and treasurer 
of the Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C., 
has been re-elected president of the 
3ank of Belmont, N. C. 


D. P. Stowe, treasurer of the Per- 
fection Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., 
has been re-elected one of the vice- 
presidents and a director of the Belmont 
Building & Loan Association. 


George E. Weber, who has been 
treasurer of the Park Yarn Mills Co., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has resigned, to 
accept a _ position with Wellington, 
Sears & Co., New York City. 


Emslie Nicholson, treasurer of the 
Monarch Mills, and an official in other 
textile plants of Union, S. C., gave the 
supervisory help of the Monarch, Ot- 
taray and Lockhart plants a banquet in 
the dining room of Bethel Methodist 
Church, Union, recently, which was at- 
tended by 200 persons. Short talks were 
made by Superintendent T. M. McNeill 
of the Monarch and Ottaray mills and 
Frank Lockman, superintendent of the 
Lockhart mills. 


D. C. Travis, general manager of the 
Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., acted as 
toastmaster lately at the meeting of the 
company’s employees service club. 

E. Lindbloom made the chief ad- 


dress. 


James H. Clark, traveling director for 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
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George H. Mintoft, of the Lowell 
(Mass.) plant of the Saco-Lowell shops 
have returned from a trip to La Paz, 
Bolivia, South America. 


George H. Leininger, hosiery manu- 


facturer of Mohnton, Pa., has been 
elected president of the Mohnton 


Trust Co. 


F. A. Bosworth and O. J. McKeown 
are among the newly-elected directors 
of the Sauquoit (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
Inc., chosen at the annual organization 
meeting. 


J. R. Wikle was elected superintend- 
ent of the Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mill 
Co. at the stockholders meeting held 
this month. Ruth Wikle, his sister, was 
made a bookkeeper. 


Andrew Cavanaugh, general superin- 
tendent of Manville-Jencke Co. plants in 
four New England towns, has resigned 
his position. 


Alfred C. Noyes, for over 20 years 
superintendent of Mill No. 2, of the 
Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., recently resigned to become su- 
perintendent of the Tarbardrey Mfg. 
Co. (formerly the Holt-Granite Mills), 
Haw River, N. C. 


T. C. Beattie has been made superin- 
tendent of the recently organized Penn 
Silk Co., Dalmatia, Pa. 


W. F. Warner has been made super- 
intendent of the Clayton Knitting Co., 
which was recently formed in New York 
State. 


Ernest W. Watters, former superin- 
tendent of the Osborn Mills, has ac- 
cepted a two-year contract as general 
manager and superintendent of a large 
textile plant at La Paz, Bolivia, South 
America, to succeed Elmer Rooney, for- 
merly a mill man of New Bedford. Mr. 
Watters and family leave this week. 


Rudolf Yaegar has resigned as mill 
superintendent of the American Rayon 
Products Corp. He is being succeeded 
by William Morgan. Mr. Yaegar’s 
plans have not been announced. 


Harry Scott has resigned as assistant 
superintendent of No. 1 and 3 mills of 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., to 
take a position as general manager of 
the Irving Worsted Mills, Chester, Pa. 


Bert Levee has taken a position as 
superintendent of the finishing depart- 
ment in mill No. 1 of the Bailey Knit- 
ting Mills, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


D. O. Wylie has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Waldensian Weavers, 
Inc., Valdese, N. C., to take effect 
Feb. 1. 


E. J. Boswell, formerly of Elberton, 
Ga., where he held the night superin- 
tendency of the Elberton Cotton Mills, 
now holds a similar position with the 
Whitehall (Ga.) Yarn Mills. 








Wool Pageant Preparation 


Extend Fabric Entries to Jan. 31— 
R. S. Bartlett Outlines Benefits 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the 

committee in charge of the Golden 
Fleece Pageant of the Wool Industry, 
to be presented at the Hotel Roosevelt 
during the week of March 18-23, that 
due to the large number of requests 
that have been received from the mills 
all over the country for an extension 
of the period in which sample fabric 
lengths may be submitted for selection 
and use in the pageant, the closing date 
for all entries has been put forward from 
Jan. 22 to Jan. 31. 

In making this announcement, the 
committee emphasizes the fact that no 
further extension of time can be made 
under any circumstances. Plans for 
the pageant are now in such an ad- 
vanced state that it is imperative that 
all fabric entries be received by the end 
of the month for review by the various 
style committees which are scheduled to 
convene early in February. 

The closing date has been extended 
as far as possible because of the desire 
of the committee to afford every mill in 
the industry an opportunity to send in 
its best and most representative products 
for consideration. A number of mills 
have written the pageant committee. 
stating that they are at present engaged 
in manufacturing special sample lengths 
which will not be available until late 
this month. 

Restoration of the proper balance be- 
tween the production of men’s wear 
fabrics and women’s wear fabrics in the 
wool industry will be one of the out- 
standing accomplishments of the Golden 
Fleece Pageant of the Wool Industry, 
according to Raymond S. Bartlett, of 
the American Woolen Co., and member 
of the pageant committee. 

It is Mr. Bartlett’s belief that as a 
result of the emphasis which the pageant 
will place on the style importance of 
woolens and worsteds for women’s gar- 
ments a great number of the mills in 
the industry now producing men’s wear 
fabrics will turn to manufacturing 
women’s wear cloths. Thus the present 
overproduction problem existing in the 
men’s fabric field which is claimed by 
him to be responsible for most of the 
ailments in the industry, will be relieved. 

The promotion of style control in the 
industry and the reduction of the public’s 
susceptibility for inferior foreign fabrics 
are other possible accomplishments of 
the pageant, Mr. Bartlett pointed out in 
discussing the pageant and its impor- 
tance to the industry at large as viewed 
by him and other officials of the 
American Woolen Co. According to 
Mr. Bartlett, 80% of his company’s 
looms are now weaving fabrics for 
men’s clothing. 

“Back in 1914, 60% of the woolen 
and worsted looms in America were 
weaving cloth for women’s garments,” 
said Mr. Bartlett. “Today 22% of the 


looms are weaving women’s wear cloths. 
The situation is reversed, due mainly 
to the fact that wool cloths became un- 
available to the Paris couturiers during 
the war. This naturally centered at- 
tention on other fabrics. 

“The fact that wool garments for 
women have been slow to return to 
favor has been due to the fact that too 
little emphasis has been placed upon 
them. They have not had the spotlight 
and it is our fault. We propose to take 
the simple and obvious course and give 
them the attention they deserve at our 
show in March.” 

One reason given by Mr. Bartlett for 
his expectation of such immediate re- 
sults is that the trend toward more wide- 
spread fashion acceptance of wool 
fabrics for women’s wear is already 
well under way, and all that remains 
for the wool industry’s show to do is to 
hasten it. He sees no possibility of the 
pageant’s failing to do this in an im- 
portant wavy. 


N.A.C.M. Style Forecast 


Sees Cottons Rising to New Heights 
as Fabric for Women’s Dress 


American styling and designing will 
be the ally of the tariff this year accord- 
ing to fashion experts of the cotton in- 
dustry. “The manufacturers, designers 
and stylists of fine textile fabrics have 
worked to make importations unneces- 
sary,” declares the style advisory board 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers in its report issued in 
Boston last Tuesday. 

“In the past many of the highest 
grades of cotton fabrics have been made 
abroad, materials for which women pay 
$1.50, $2 and up a yard, were imported 
from France or Great Britain, most ot 
the American firms confining themselves 
to lower priced materials which could 
be produced in great quantities. Now 
all this is changed. American cotton 
manufacturers feel that in addition to 
the importations there should be fine 
domestic fabrics, comparable with the 
best made abroad, in quality, in artistry, 
and in smartness of designs and colors. 

“We are entering upon a period of 
more clothes for women, different kinds 
of clothes for different occasions and 
more elaboration on all of them. In 
other words, the little sports dress of 
pique, or gingham, or garbardine, will 
not be put on and worn all day as has 
been the fate of sports dresses for sev- 
eral seasons, but will be displaced for 
afternoon and tea time by softer and 
more elaborate frocks. 

“Women are less prophetic about 
their clothes than almost any other one 
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thing in life, and therefore they will no 
doubt be interested to know that in pur- 
chasing an ensemble consisting of a cot- 
ton coat with a lighter weight dress to 
wear under it, they are not following a 
fad but making a sensible buy. The 
summer coat is no longer a fashion of 
one particular season, but a necessity 
that will remain. Four out of five 
families have cars and when one goes 
out in an automobile one must of ne- 
cessity wear a coat of some sort. 

“Fabrics especially mentioned for 
Palm Beach are broadcloth, ginghams, 
pique, gabardine, novelty printed cotton 
for coats, scarfs and belts, and also vel- 
veteen for coats. Cotton dresses will be 
especially good when striped like the 
wash silks. More prints will be seen, 
many of them multi-colored, others on 
chiffon in pastels. Sheer fabrics will 
be especially smart and in big demand. 
Dimity, batiste, and ninon will grow 
more important as the season continues 
and organdies will be a real factor for 
evening. 

“Cottons, for the first time, have been 
made especially for ensembles. The en- 
semble, as all style reports tell us, is 
here to stay. The week-end costume is 
among the new styles to come into 
vogue. It consists of a short coat of 
printed pique, combined with a skirt of 
the same material, a tuck-in blouse of 
plain pique and a sleeveless dress of 
plain pique.” 


Data on Boll Weevils Entering 
Hibernation 


A series of observations which in- 
dicate the abundance of cotton boll wee- 
vils entering hibernation in the fall of 
1928 has just been completed by the 
Bureau of Entomology, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

It should be understood that weevil 
damage depends on many factors other 
than the number and condition of wee- 
vils entering hibernation in the fall. 
Among such factors are winter tem- 
peratures and summer climatic condi- 
tions. The records have been made in 
the usual manner by examining Spanish 
moss collected around cotton fields. The 
number of live weevils per ton is then 
computed and used as a numerical index 
of abundance. 

The examinations were begun im- 
mediately after the first general killing 
frost and extended from Nov. 20 to 
Dec. 15. The table of comparison of 
boll weevils entering hibernation in re- 
cent years follows: 


Live Weevils per Ton of 


oss 
Locality 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Pe aise. 0:65 o8s 280 242 21 240 
Average Northeastern 
Louisiana 330 242 18 202 
Average Southern 
Louisiana |, 7” 192 357 669 


Average South Carolina. . 48 1,525 768 
Average Georgia......... 3990 359°C ames Ce 
Average Alabama........ .... «s-- 148 55 


The fact that so few weevils were 
found at Tallulah, La., and in north- 
eastern Louisiana in 1927 was due to 
the flood of that year. 
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Shows Rise of Printed Silks 





Retail Association Survey 
Also Shows Gains in Rayons 


HE National Retail Dry Goods As- 

sociation, Bureau of Research and 
Information, has issued the third report 
on trend of sales of silk, rayon and 
cotton in piece goods departments. The 
report was prepared by Alexis Som- 
maripa and the DuPont Rayon Co. 
financed the work, as it did the earlier 
reports. 

The report is a survey of 100 stores 
in 40 cities in 24 states. It begins with 
a survey of a forecast for spring and 
summer, 1929, as follows: 


Fabric Forecast for 1929 


“In response to the question, ‘What 
items do you anticipate will show an 
increase in dollars for the Spring season, 
February, March and April, and in the 
Summer season, May, June and July, 
1929, compared with the corresponding 
period of a year ago?’ the following 
percentage of buyers mentioned the fab- 
rics listed below: 

“Silk Departments: Spring, 1929— 
95% printed crepes, 50% plain crepes 
and 17% printed sheer silks. Summer, 
1929—31% printed crepes, 29% plain 
crepes, 24% printed sheer silks, 18% 
shantung and rough weaves and 17% 
tub silks, broadcloths. 

“Wash Goods Departments: Spring, 
1929—41% cotton prints, 33% pique, 
27% rayon voiles, 22% plain and printed 
linen, 18% printed gabardine, 12% 
rayon fabrics, crepes, novelties, etc., 6% 
printed ratine and 6% printed dimity. 
Summer, 1929—45% rayon voiles, 14% 
cotton prints, 12% printed linen, 12% 


Chart No. 1. Silk & Velvet Department. 


Comparison of the Relative Value of Sales of Different Fabrics 
Total sales in dollars for each period taken as 100% 
(For U. S. except Pacific and Mountain States) * 
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printed dimity, 9% printed pique, 7% 
printed lawn, batiste and 6% plain col- 
ored cottons.” 

The report continues as follows: 


Silk and Velvets 


The spectacular increase in the sale of 
printed silks and the decline in the demand 
of all black silks and crepe back satins 
characterize the trend of sales in the silk 
departments during the spring and summer 
period (February to August) of 1928 as 
compared with a year ago. 

The sales of printed silks increased from 
24% in 1927 to 33% in 1928 of the value of 
sales taking the total silk sales as 100%. 
Printed sheer silks, that is chiffons, georg- 
ettes and voiles have shown a steady in- 
crease in sales. They were almost twice as 
important as a year ago. This is especially 
true of exclusive stores where their relative 
value of sales is double that in popular 
price or medium price stores. 


Satin Faced Fabrics Decline 


All black fabrics last spring declined 
33% from the spring and summer of 1927. 
They took 7% of the value of sales during 
the past summer. Satin faced fabrics de- 
clined 19% in the spring and in the summer 
showed a further drop of 38%. However, 
they are more important in the Far West 
than in the East. Plain crepes also declined 
26% in 1928. The fact that plain crepes 
are more important in popular priced stores 
and prints show a greater relative impor- 
tance in exclusive stores is indicative of the 
style trends of these two groups of fabrics. 

Radiums and taffeta, which showed little 
change in the spring over a year ago ad- 
vanced 24% in the summer. Taffeta finds 
greater favor in exclusive stores. 
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The group of “Plain rayon mixtures, sat- 
ins, etc.,” was mostly taken up by satin and 
twill weaves. During the early spring of 
1928, they showed a gain of 45%. They 
declined slightly during the summer prob- 
ably due to the fact that some of the stores 
transferred them to the wash goods de- 
partments. 


New Rayon Classification 


A new classification appears on the charts 
“Plain and printed rayon crepes, including 
flat crepes, georgettes, etc.,” a type of ray- 
ons that came on the market in 1928. Not 
many stores had them in stock when the 
survey was made. They are carried in both 
the wash goods and silk departments. Nat- 
urally, the value of sales recorded in this 
group is negligible, but the fact they were 
66% greater in the fall than in the summer 
period is of some interest. 

The Oriental silks—Shantung, pongee, 
honan, China and habutai, together with the 
so-called tub silks, broadcloth, etc., show an 
increase of about 15%. They are almost 
twice as important in the medium and pop- 
ular price stores as in the exclusive stores. 
In this connection, it is well to remember 
that 18% of the buyers mentioned Shantung 
and rough weaves in their summer forecast 
and 17% mentioned tub silks. 

Novelty weaves, moires and failles 
showed a slight increase this spring and 
summer. They are more important in the 
exclusive stores than in the popular priced 
stores. 

Wool mixtures, that is silk or rayon 
mixed with wool, such as crepes and satins, 
showed little activity in the spring and 
summer months, but as usual they were of 
much greater importance in the exclusive 
stores. 

Velvets and velveteens, which have here- 
tofore played little part in the sales of the 
silk departments during the summer 
months, did make a slight impression last 
summer when transparent velvet and vel- 
veteen came into favor for coats. They 
were twice as important in the Pacific 
Coast and Mountain States as they were in 
the rest of the country, but even there 
they took only about 2% of the sales. 

In comparing the fall periods of 1928 


Chart No. 2. Wash Goods Department. 


Comparison of the Relative Value of Sales of Different Fabrics 
Total sales in dollars for each period taken as 100% 
(For U. S. except Pacific and Mountain States) * 
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What the 
Public Wants 


N creating fabrics of unusual value and 
guaranteeing them to the public, the 
American Woolen Company is fulfilling an 
existing demand for better quality in clothing. 


This is evidenced by the ever-increasing sales of 
Ram’s Head Fabrics. Greater values always 
inspire confidence and increase sales. Increased 
sales mean increased production—more employ- 
ment and greater purchasing power, which in 
turn safeguards the prosperity not only of the 
textile industry but every allied industry. 


For better clothing values de- 
mand Ram’s Head Fabrics 
in the clothes you buy. 


Rams Head 
FABRICS 


cunrnaec) (BY AUL-wooe 







O:Etukwilelem eel lat | 
GUARANTEED ALL-WOOL 

Fast- afd { 

x High 
American ae en Compan ) 









American Wooten Company 
This Guarantee applies only 
to the genuine Ram's Head Selling Agency: 
Fouts, wey vat 0) a American Woolen Company of New York 


which is trade-marked on 
the reverse side of the cloth. 225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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(August, September and October) with the 
same period of 1927, it will be seen that the 
decline in sales of all black fabrics and 
satin faced fabrics has been consistently 


maintained (chart below). The decline in 
plain crepe has not been quite so pro- 
nounced. Prints record a spectacular in- 
crease, the value of sales having jumped 
46%. They were of greater relative im- 
portance in the large cities. 

Novelty weaves, moires and failles were 
twice as important in 1928 as they were in 
1927, taffeta and radium showing a similar 
increase. It will be recalled that the piece 
goods study of May 1, 1928, stated “That 
the great revival of taffeta for spring 
frocks did not materialize is suggested by 
the fact that the sales of radium and taffeta 
were only 3.7% against 3.5% for the spring 
period of 1927.” The fall of 1928 tells a 
different story since the increase over the 
corresponding period of 1927 is more than 
100%. This rather indicates that the tend- 
ency toward stiff silks, which is frequently 
mentioned in reports from Paris, is being 
reflected in the piece goods departments, 
since both the taffeta and the moire, faille 
classifications are showing upward trends. 


Importance of Pile Fabrics 


Velvets and brocades continue to main- 
tain an improtant place in the silk depart- 
ments. In fact, the pile fabrics were 
slightly better than a year ago. Rayon 
velvets last year showed increases of 100%. 
With the exception of corduroy and vel- 
veteens, the pile fabrics and metal brocades 
were of considerably more importance in 
the exclusive stores. 

In connection with this study of the trend 
of sales of the silk departments throughout 
the country, it is of interest to merchandise 
men to note that the Federal Reserve Board 
shows an average decline of 10.2% in the 
sales of silks and velvet in department 
stores for the period of May to November, 
1928, over the corresponding period of 1927. 


Cottons and Rayons 


The continued rise in the value of sales 
of rayon voiles, rayon satins, crepe mix- 
tures (cotton mixed with either silk or 
rayon), printed linens and pique, character- 
ized the trend of the wash goods depart- 
ments during the last spring and summer 
contrasted with the same period in 1927. 
Plain colored and white cottons declined. 
A decline in the heavy cotton prints (per- 
cales, broadcloth, charmeuse, etc.), is also 
noted, due perhaps to the fact that during 
the past summer printed linens and piques 
have been so much to the fore. 

It will be noted that all white fabrics 
took 7.2% of the relative value of sales in 
the spring of 1928, being about the same as 
they were in 1927, but they declined during 
last summer 11%. The even greater de- 
cline of 19% is noted in plain colored 
cottons. 

Plain and printed alpacas showed a slight 
decline in the spring and summer period, 
but suffered a decided decline in the fall as 
will be noted later. They are at their best 
in popular priced stores. The yarn dyed 
fabrics maintained a consistent decline in 
the relative value of sales. On the other 
hand, rayon satins have maintained a steady 
increase throughout the spring and summer 
periods, being 23% greater in 1928 than in 
the previous year. They are at their best 
in exclusive stores in large cities. 

Rayon voiles, plain and printed, which in- 
creased 100% last spring over the spring 
and summer period of 1927, showed a fur- 
ther increase last summer of 24%. 

Apropos of rayons, buyers frequentlv 
commented on the improved textures of 
rayon and cotton crepes, especially those of 


the suede flat crepe texture sometimes re- 
ferred to as the chamois finish. That crepe 
mixtures (cotton mixed with either rayon 
or silk) are rising in favor is indicated by 
the fact that they show an increase of 12% 
in the spring, recording a still further ad- 
vance of 9% in the summer. They are 
more important in medium and _ popular 
priced stores and in large cities and are 
especially favored in the Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States. 

Organdy and swisses showed a decline 
last spring, but they were somewhat better 
in the summer, although never reaching as 
high a relative importance as in 1927. The 
same is true of voiles, dimities and lawns. 

On the other hand, printed percales, 
charmeuse and broadcloth began to decline 
in the spring of 1928 and declined still fur- 
ther in the summer. 

There was no classification for printed 
linens and piques in 1927, since these fa- 
brics did not assume style importance until 
1928. That they are on the upward trend 
is indicated by their increase this summer 
of 39% over the spring period. The fact 
that 33% of the buyers mentioned pique 
and 22% plain and printed linen in their 
forecasts is further indication of the vogue 
for these fabrics. They were more than 
twice as important in the exclusive stores 
as the popular priced stores and were 
especially favored in the Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States. 

Ginghams, tissues and madras, it will be 
recalled, showed an upward trend last 
spring but declined 50% in the summer. 
All cotton crepe and wool-like fabrics 
showed a downward trend. 


Comparing Fall Trends 


In comparing the relative importance of 
fabrics for the fall period, (August, Sep- 
tember and October), with the comparable 
period of 1927, it will be noted that the 
decline in white cottons and plain colored 
cottons continues. Rayon alpacas, plain 
and printed, show a decline of 28%, while 
the yarn dyed group remains unchanged 
but is never more than one per cent. There 
is little change in the value of sales of 
rayon satins, but it is interesting to note 
that they are very much more important 
in large cities and in exclusive stores, and 
also they are especially well liked in the 
Pacific Coast and Mountain States. 

Rayon voiles, plain and printed, continue 
to enjoy their greatest values of sales in the 
large cities. This is true during all periods 
of ‘the year. 

Printed organdy and swiss declined 50% 
this fall. Printed voiles, dimities and 
lawns showed a less drastic decline of 34%. 
However, printed percales, charmeuse and 
broadcloths were more in demand during 
the past autumn. There was practically no 
change in the gingham group. A decline 
of 20% was noted in all cotton crepes, in- 
cluding plissé. 

The increase in the value of sales of the 
crepe mixtures, (cotton mixed with silk or 
rayon), noted in the spring and summer 
periods, was even more pronounced last 
fall when they increased 76%. 

The wool-like fabrics—serges, challis, 
granites and printed cotton flannel—in- 
creased 33%. Printed cotton flannel was 
included in the questionnaire under the 
classification “wool-like fabrics” for the 
first time, and this may in a measure ac- 
count for the apparent rise in the relative 
value of importance of this group. 

The sales of cotton wash goods in de- 
partment stores showed an average decline 
of 1% for the period May to November, 
1928, over the corresponding period of 
1927, according to the reports of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
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Inefficient Machinery 


Avoiding and Disposing of Unsat- 
isfactory Purchases 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


It is not uncommon for some buyers 
to complain about their machines being 
inefficient after it is too late. They say 
that they were “stung.” I know of a 
case of this kind in which the machine 
used was guaranteed to render a certain 
performance, but from the start it failed 
to do so. The guarantee was good for 
one year only. Both the manufacturer 
and user were to blame, I contend, be- 
cause the machine certainly was not “as 
represented,” and the buyer was too 
lenient. The manufacturer insisted that 
after a time when the machine was 
properly “worn in,” it would come up 
to the prescribed mark. But it never 
did, and the owner is still waiting. The 
year has passed and the guarantee is no 
longer active. The owner cannot hold 
the manufacturer responsible any more. 
It is too late. 

Of course this does not happen often 
nowadays, because most reliable manu- 
facturers are willing to make good even 
after several years, guarantee or no 
guarantee. The point I want to make 
is that there is seldom any excuse for 
buying inefficient machinery of any kind, 
unless one sets out to buy something 
cheap. One can hardly expect a cheap 
product to be efficient. 

Before buying expensive machinery, 
though, one has several ways of deter- 
mining beforehand whether or not that 
machinery will be efficient. Manu- 
facturers are generally willing to make 
tests before the machine leaves the fac- 
tory, and at these tests the buyer is 
allowed to have as many representatives 
as he wishes. After such tests are made 
to the full satisfaction of experts, there 
is seldom any chance that the machines 
will go wrong or fall below guaranteed 
performance. It often pays to employ 
competent experts for the selection of 
machinery. 

Lastly, if the machine does not fulfill 
the guarantee do not be afraid to ask 
the manufacturer to make good. Present- 
day manufacturers are anxious to make 
good, because they know that any case 
of poor or unsatisfactory performance 
means a “black eye” for the manu- 
facturer. 





Botany Receives Gabardine 


Cloth Award 


PHILADELPHIA. — Announcement has 
been made by the Depot Quartermaster, 
U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon Ave., that 
contract to supply them with 6,000 yds., 
gabardine cloth, olive drab, 56 in. to 58 
in. wide, 12 to 13 ozs., on which bids were 
opened Jan. 10, 1929, has been placed 
with the Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
N. J. That concern submitted a bid of 
$3.724._ While this was not the lowest 
bid received, it is announced this firm 
was the lowest that bid upon fabric 
manufactured in accordarice with all 
specifications for the gabardine. 
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i 
President: “,.. and we'll have the new box tops lithographed 
by Kaumagraph.” 
Vice-President: “Kaumagraph? Why, I thought they only made 
trademark transfers.” 















President: “Certainly not . . . they’ve got a lithographic plant 


that’s one of the best in the business.” t 


OR over five years Kaumagraph’s Lithographic Department has been 

originating and executing lithographed hosiery packing, box tops, etc. 
for many prominent manufacturers. An unparalleled knowledge of identi- 
fication requirements has resulted in the creation of a new type of hosiery 
packing—packing that packs a sales appeal! Our Service Department is at 
your service. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, 200 Varick Street, New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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Present and Possible Future Applications 
of Electricity to Jig Dyeing 





Equipment for Preparing Hot Water 
and for Heating and Driving Jigs 


portant changes introduced by the 

numerous builders of dyeing ma- 
chinery, is still the cause of much study 
on the part of technical people. Fur- 
ther important changes are to be ex- 
pected during the next few years, in 
which electricity is likely to play an 
important part. The possibilities in this 
field are quite extensive. There is a 
certainty that in many establishments it 
can be the means of economizing fur- 
ther on the dyeing expenses and of 
rendering the processes more simple for 
the operatives, especially if other im- 
portant factors that can help matters 
are exploited simultaneously. 


Jo DYEING, even after the im- 


Present Uses of Electricity 


Electricity can be employed at present 
in jig dyeing for several important pur- 
poses, among which the following offer 
the greatest interest: 

1. For preparing the hot-water baths. 

2. For preparing hot water for warm- 
ing purposes. ; 

3. For preparing steam for warming 
purposes. 

4. For the direct heating of the jig 
baths. 

5. For the driving of transmissions 
through which the jigs are worked. 

6. For the direct driving of jigs, etc. 

In many cases the dyer prepares the 
hot water required for the different op- 
erations on the jigs themselves. This 
reduces, however, their production, 
lengthening the dyeing operation un- 
necessarily. In some small dyehouses, 
for avoiding inconvenience and limiting 
the work as much as possible to the 
actual dyeing, the different lots of hot 
water are prepared, when required, in 
double-cased pans of the type shown in 
Fig. 1, and are later poured into the jig 
by means of copper ladles or spoons, 
whenever required. 


Centralized Supply 


In this way steam is continually em- 
ployed for a very large number of com- 
paratively small heating operations, 
with consequently considerable waste, 
including the heat radiated by the hot 
baths themselves. Supplementary op- 
eratives are also necessary, unless the 
dyer can spare a portion of his time 
for the work ; and the dyehouse becomes 
unnecessarily wetted. For these rea- 
sons a unique centralized supply of 
hot water is an advantage, especially 
when it is secured at as low a cost as 


By Raffaele Sansone 





Fig.1. Double-Cased Pan in which Water 


May Be Heated for Jig Dyeing 


possible. It can be utilized for the 
different baths of treatment with little 
loss of heat, and by simply opening 
conveniently placed valves. 

The following advantages are also 
gained: 

1. Hot water entered to the jigs with 
the necessary precautions can be kept 
very close to 80-90°C., or even higher. 
This will eliminate the warming up of 
cold water having sometimes a tempera- 
ture of 5°C. and less. 

2. Many of the coloring matters em- 
ployed on the jigs can be dissolved in 
the hot water with a_ simple _stir- 
ring and without requiring a further 
heating. 

3. Any soaping baths that may be re- 
quired can be easily prepared. 

4. If chroming or coppering is con- 











ducted, the salts can be easily dissolved, 
requiring in certain cases only a further 
heating. 

5. The wetting-out of the material 
can be conducted with many goods 
without any warming, and by simply 
adding a little prepared oil or a small 
quantity of a soap solution to water 
withdrawn from the taps. 

6. If the hot-water supply is kept in 
a large cement cistern, and this is con- 
veniently insulated against the outer 
atmosphere, little reduction in tempera- 
ture would take place during an over- 
night or week-end stoppage. 

7. Through the adoption of a con- 
venient heating means, the hot water 
present in the cement tank can be 
raised to the required temperature and 
maintained at this during any further 
additions of cold water that may be 
necessary. 


Electric Water-Heating 


If the works has non-utilized steam 
at its disposal in sufficient quantity, the 
preparation of the stock of hot water 
and its maintainance at the required 
warmth will not constitute a great ex- 
pense; and this will always be less than 
preparing separately each bath of hot 
water required during the dyeing opera- 
tions. When such steam is not avail- 
able, or has to be taken from other 
heating operations, and the works has 
at disposal electricity which remains 
unutilized in certain hours, or electricity 
in excess of the needs of the various 
processes in continual operation, this 
could find an advantageous employment 
for the above purpose through the 
adoption of a convenient electric heat- 
ing arrangement constructed on the 
principle shown in Fig. 2. 

Here is to be seen a special type of 
equipment for producing hot water. It 
can be employed for preparing the dif- 
ferent baths and warming them if high 
temperatures are not required. It con- 
tains a deep rectangular vat B, con- 
structed of strong iron plating lined on 
the inside with copper for avoiding the 
formation of rust. The vat is fixed at 
its upper portion in the flooring of the 
works, and remains suspended in an 
outer cement or concrete casing S, 
which affords an enclosed space all 
around where a complete vacuum is 
produced. Due to this arrangement, 
vat B is very little acted upon by the 
outer temperatures. The upper portion 


Fig.2. Electric Water Heating Equipment of the vat is closed by wooden planking 
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“Rigger and Better” 
Communities e 
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Arkansas Offers 
Unusual Opportu- 
nities for Textile 
Industry Develop- 
ment. 





LABOR SUPPLY 
An abundant supply of native white 
labor, naturally intelligent, easily 
taught and with no disturbing in- 
fluences to disquiet them. 





CHEAP POWER 
Nearness of communities to cheap 
electric power, coal fields and supply 
of natural gas and huge oil fields. 


IDEAL CLIMATE 
Long summers and short, open 
winters are the chief characteristics 
of Arkansas climate—an ideal com- 
bination for industrial development. 








LOW TAX RATE 
Low local tax rate assured by spirit 
o}] communities to co-operate in tin- 
dustrial development. New textile 
plants state exempted for seven 
years. 





RAW MATERIAL 
Abundant supply of cotton assured 
as Arkansas 1s the center of a terri- 
tory that produces 67 per cent of the 
nation’s cotton supply. 


ADEQUATE TRANS- 
PORTATION 
Points covered in surveys are located 
on Missount Pacific Lines, assuring 
dependable transportation to all 
parts of the country. 





J. G. Carlisle, Director 
Industrial Development Department 
Missouri Pacific Lines 
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p JE too often think of the romance of empire building as having 


belonged exclusively to past generations. Yet the romance of 
development exists as vividly today as ever. The pioneer of old 
pressed ever forward to establish new homes and new communities. 


Today’s pioneer of progress wages a ceaseless fight to make com- 
munities “bigger and better”. 


The modern pioneer uses the transit, test tubes and the labora- 
tory for weapons. It is with these that he wages a never-ending 
war for facts. For it is upon facts that business, industry, agri- 
culture and commerce thrive. And as they thrive so do commu- 
nities. 

No institution of today can grow and prosper unless its entire 
policy is founded upon service. Railroads, for instance, seek to 
give service not only to their patrons but to the communities they 
serve. The Missouri Pacific Lines occupy a peculiarly favored po- 


sition in the South, West and Southwest because they have taken 
the lead in development service. 


A small army of modern pioneers is maintained by the Missouri 
Pacific Lines for that purpose—fact-finders for industry, agricul- 
ture and commerce. Those concerned with the marshalling of 
facts for industry have established beyond question that Arkansas 
offers unusual opportunities for the manufacturing of textiles. 
They are ready and anxious to pass along this information to 
anyone who is or may be interested. 


Textile surveys recently made of eight Arkansas communities 
have been compiled in handy pamphlet form and are yours for 
the asking. If you want to know why Arkansas offers such un- 
usual opportunities, write today for your copies. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





“A Service Institution” 
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E fitting tightly together with no pas- 
sages tor dust or dirt. ‘Lhis can be 
raised with the greatest facility when it 
is necessary to conduct cleaning op- 
erations. 

On one side of the flooring is ar- 
ranged the centrifugal pump F itor 
drawing the bath in cistern 6 through 
pipe A and valve C, and delivering it 
through taps H and G to the piping 
from which the operatives collect the 
hot water they require by turning con- 
venientiy placed copper valves. At the 
end ot the piping 1s an overflow pipe 
that leads ali water not run out through 
the taps back again to cistern B, where 
it is rewarmed and recirculated over and 
over again. An intake valve which is 
placed above the wooden flooring E is 
opened by a special arrangement when- 
ever the water in cistern B goes below 
a certain level, and is closed automati- 
cally as soon as this level is again 
reached. 

At the other side of flooring E is 
fixed a second centrifugal pump. This 
has at one side, valve J for admitting 
cold water when this is necessary; and 
at another side, pipe D. The bath in 
cistern B is by this equipment drawn 
upward to tube J and to the electric 
heater K, where it comes in contact 
with several heating plates. It is later 
allowed to fall downward through the 
distributor L, after a strong heating. 
The bath in cistern B is thus soon 
warmed considerably. When the de- 
sired temperature has, however, been 
reached, a regulator comes into action 
and reduces automatically the intensity 
of the electric current in heater K, in 
order to avoid a useless warming and 
consequent production of steam that 
would. make its way through the wooden 
flooring, creating a nuisance in the 
chamber above. 


Advantages of Heater 


The heater described above possesses 
several important advantages, some of 
which are the following: 

1. The electric heater reacts on a 
limited quantity of water, which is 
regulated automatically according to the 
exact'sieeds of the mill. 

2. None of the unutilized hot water 
‘goes to waste. 

3. The cold water used is only that 
required for keeping unchanged the 
volume of bath in cistern B. 

4. The bath in cistern B is little af- 
fected by the temperature below the 
flooring of the works. 

5. As the intensity of the electric cur- 
rent acting in heater K is regulated in 
accordance with the fall or increase of 
temperature in the bath in cistern B, 
there is no danger that this current will 
be subject to strong variations from one 
moment to the other. 

6. The volume of water contained in 
cistern B can be varied in accordance 
with the demand from the dyehouse; 
that is. the well can be deepened or 
widened in accordance with the space 
available. 

7. If one electric heater is not suffi- 
cient for the preparation of the hot 
water required by the works, or for 








Fig. 3. 


Electric Water Heater for 


Small Requirements 


maintaining this at the required tem- 
perature, two or more electric heaters 
can be used. ‘These can be worked by 
a single pump or by two or more pumps. 


For Small Requirements 


When small quantities of hot water 
are required, the above heating equip- 
ment could be supplanted by an arrange- 
ment which would prepare just what 
water is necessary at the time of em- 
ployment. Small heaters of this char- 
acter are already in use and are giving 
good results. These are fixed to the 
proper pipes and warm the water run- 
ning through instantly to the desired 
degree. This water can be delivered 
to collection buckets or directly to the 
machines requiring it, and may be used 
as it is or given a short supplementary 
warming. A plant that would offer 
special advantages for small require- 
ments is constructed on the principle 
illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Here is to be seen a compound elec- 
tric heater 7. It is contained in an 
iron shell C of somewhat larger size, 
which provides an open space all around 
the heater. A complete vacuum is pro- 
duced and maintained in this open space 
in order to prevent loss of heat. 
Heater J is composed in this instance of 
six separate, vertical, rectangular heat- 
ing chambers, placed together for form- 
ing a unique construction of rectangular 
shape. Each of these compartments re- 





_Fig.4. Truck for Carrying Buckets 
of Hot Water 
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ceives a supply of cold water from an 
outer tap /, and delivers it continually 
in a warm condition on two sides of the 
plant through valves A and B, to lower 
copper-plated iron buckets E& and F, the 
capacity of which can be varied at 
pleasure. In order to obtain a con- 
venient height for the delivery taps A 
and B, the equipment is placed on the 
white brick wall M. 


Can Be Piped Directly 


The above plant has several important 
advantages. Some of these are as 
follows: 

1. Six copper-plated iron buckets can 

be filled on each side of the multiple 
electric heater, and carried rapidly on 
the small hand-truck shown in Fig. 4 
to any desired part of the dyehouse. 
They may then be emptied in the most 
convenient manner into the vats to 
serve for the dyeing operations. 
2. If matters are regulated properly, 
three handtrucks of the above type 
will be sufficient in the average case for 
a rapid, continuous service. One truck 
can handle four buckets of hot water at 
a time. Full buckets should be re- 
placed at once with empty buckets, in 
order to avoid delay. 

3. By regulating the rate of flow, the 
cold water can be heated more in one 
case than in another. The same result 
can, of course, be obtained by reducing 
or increasing the intensity of the electric 
current used. 

4. By adopting side taps before the 
discharge tubes reach taps A and B, the 
hot water can be delivered by other pip- 
ing directly into the vats that are to 
serve for the dyeing operations. 

5. If required, the electric current 
can only be caused to pass through one 
single heater, or through two, three, 
four, five, or six, in accordance with the 
quantity of hot water to be produced 
for the dyeing operations. 

6. The heating plant occupies very 
little space and should not represent a 
great expense. 


Hot Water for Warming 


When a large supply of hot water is 
available, a portion of it could be em- 
ployed for dyeing with suitable dyestuffs 
and the other portion could serve for 
heating the vats containing the solu- 
tions. When a small series of jigs are 
warmed on such a principle, they could 
be arranged as shown in Fig. 5. Here 
are to be seen the vats of five jig- 
dyeing machines (A, B, C, D, and E) 
supplied with long, closed, lower coils, 
where the hot water is entered at one 
side through the pipes and valves V, 
which receive it from the pipe F and 
valve W. Five other taps (P. Q, R, 
S, and T), at the other end of the jigs, 
take out the hot water at the same speed 
at which it is entered through valves V, 
delivering it to tube G and valve U, 
whence it is reconducted to the heat- 
ing cistern described above. For utiliz- 
ing the hot water further after one, two, 
or more applications, valves O, L, K, 
and H] are furnished, through which the 
bath can be delivered to the closed heat- 
ing coil of the vat immediately following. 
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Try This on Your Knitter 


A demonstration that you can 


make without cost or trouble, 
will tell you better how good 


THE JUMBO CONE 


is than the mere words in which 
we can express its good qualities. 


Include JUMBO CONES 
in your next order of 
Rayon and prove their value. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Representatives in all Textile Centers 
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The above plant offers the following 
advantages : 

1. If the interior of the piping 
through which the hot water is circu- 
lated, and the space enclosed between the 
double walls of the vat in the jigs, are 
properly protected against the forma- 
tion of rust or other impurities in the 
warming water, they can also be used 
for the dyeing, soaping, wetting out, and 
chroming operations. 

2. Each jig can be warmed by an in- 
dependent supply of hot water, or the 
same hot water can be circulated 
through the double casing of only two, 
only three, only four, or all five of the 
vats, when the nature of the colors 
dyed or the dyeing operations do not 
suffer through the arrangement. 

3. The hot water required for each 
dyeing operation can be withdrawn 
through a pipe which is simply con- 
nected through a valve to the enclosed 
space below the double bottom that 
serves for the heating operations. 

4. If the piping conducting the warm- 
ing water is properly insulated, and the 
equipment supplying it is of the nature 
illustrated in Fig. 2, the water requires 
but little further warming when used 
over and over again, economizing in the 
employment of electricity. 

5. By regulating valves V and valves 
P, O, R, S, and T, the warm water can 
be so kept that the whole of the en- 
closed space remains filled from the be- 
ginning to the end, conducting the 
strongest heating; or so that three 
quarters, one-half, or one-quarter is 
filled, for providing less warming, as 
desired. 

6. The five vats can be heated in dif- 
ferent ways; that is, (1) by five differ- 
ent lots of hot water coming from valves 
V and passing out by valves P, QO, R. 
S, and 7, through keeping valves 
H, K, L, and O closed; (2) by four 
fresh lots of hot water, keeping closed 
the last V valve and opening valve H; 
(3) by three fresh lots of hot water, 
keeping closed the two last entrance 
valves V and opening the middle valves 
H and K; (4) by two lots of fresh hot 
water, keeping open valves H, K, and L 
and closing the three last entrance 
valves V; and (5) by only one lot of 
hot water, keeping open all central 
valves and closing the four last en- 
trance valves V. 


Type of Jig Required 


The type of jig required for the 
above case could be constructed on 





Fig. 6. Jig With Warming Compartment 


the principle shown in Fig. 6. Here the 
usual trapezoid trough (A) is to be 
seen, where the cotton cloth is dyed. 
The bottom of the trough contains the 
long discharge pipe F, ending in the 
large copper valve £, through which all 
old baths can be delivered into collection 
wagons running on rails in a lower 
chamber or in a cellar. On the outside 
of trough A is arranged a somewhat 
broader vat B, that serves for the cir- 
culation of the heating water. The 
latter is fixed to the upper portion of 
the first. 

Vat B has at the bottom the two pairs 
of solid iron legs C and D, which are 
bolted to the floor. The ends of trough 
A rise to a good height above the top 
of the vat, forming the special frames 
indicated by G, in which are turned the 
moving rollers U and 7. These have 
at each side the projecting arms K and 
H, for sustaining the rolls of cloth dur- 
ing the dyeing. The latter is kept in 
continuous contact with the dyebath by 
passing between the three upper binding 
rollers J, and the two lower binding 
rollers /. 

(To be continued.) 


Wettlaufer Ribbon Mills, Inc., North 
Bergen, N. J., and Johnson-Cowdin- 
Emmerich, New York, also a ribbon 
company, have merged and will be 
known as the Johnson-Cowdin-Wett- 


laufer Ribbon Co. 





Fig. 5. Plan View of Jigs Warmed by Hot Water 
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Research Library Needed 





Proposed as Initial Activity of Tex- 
tile Alliance Foundation 


Boston, Mass.—Creation of a library 
of textile research will in all probability 
be among the first activities of the pro- 
posed Textile Alliance Foundation, ac- 
cording to technical experts in the 
industry. A bill to release funds made 
by the Textile Alliance, Inc., an organi- 
zation which operated during the war 
with the sanction of the Government to 
prevent profiteering and to provide for 
the fair allotment of dyestuffs, will be 
introduced at this or the next session of 
Congress. Passage of the bill will 
create the Textile Alliance Foundation 
and provide funds for carrying on re- 
search in an industry the leaders of 
which are unanimous in declaring is 
their greatest single need. 

Release of a fund totalling approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 has been delayed 
since the close of the War because a 
decision as to its taxability was being 
awaited and also because the bill for a 
Textile Alliance Foundation did not 
reach the floor of Congress last year. 
This legislation also provides that a 
sum amounting to approximately 
$650,000, which is also in the hands of 
the Textile Alliance, Inc., be expended 
for the benefit of textile educational in- 
stitutions. 

The Textile Research Council, an 
organization devoted solely to the pro- 
motion of research work in the textile 
industry, suggests the establishing of a 
library of textile research and a central 
source of information as the first thing 
to be done by the Foundation. It urges 
the card indexing of all existing in- 
formation as to what has been done in 
research work in the past and of new 
activities in this regard as they develop. 

There is no place where one can go 
to get information regarding what has 
been done in research work the manu- 
facturers declare. Research, one of the 
technical experts points out, is not find- 
ing something new but adding the 
necessary something to what has al- 
ready been accomplished which will 
bring about the desired results. 

During his address at the convention 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers President Baylies ex- 
plained the bill before Congress, say- 
ing: “This bill provides that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Director of Bureau 
of Standards, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
four persons familiar with the textile 
industry or its allied branches, and ap- 
pointed by the President for a term of 
four years, are to constitute a board of 
trustees of an establishment to be 
known as the Textile Alliance Founda- 
tion. It also provides that upon the 
organization of this board the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., will transfer to its credit 
the sum of $1,365,579.77 and it shall be 
the duty of the board to administer the 
principal and income from this Founda- 
tion for scientific and economic research 
for the benetit of the textile industry 
and its allied branches.” 
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MERCHANDISE THAT SAILS 
UNDER TRUTHFUL COLORS 


R. H. Macy & Co. Bureau of Standards 


Tests Fabrics for Color Fastness 


ao public is entitled to know what it 
is purchasing,” say R. H. Macy & Co. 
“In order to carry out this policy, we 
have created within our organization a 
testing laboratory or Bureau of Standards. 
The lowest price wash goods and the most 
costly silks are subjected to equally search- 
ing tests to determine,among other things, 
the fastness of the colors under all con- 
ditions to which the material will normally 
be subjected. 
“Macy believes in investigation before 
rather than after the sale. 


The customer’s washtub is QS 


certainly not the place to 
determine color fastness. 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


(OER. 6.5. nat .oFF- 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
OF AMERICAN VAT DYES 


“We also believe that, since color is one 
of the greatest selling forces of modern 
merchandise, fast colors are therefore 
most profitable.” 

The result of such an enlightened 
policy is that complaints about fading col- 
ors are reduced to a negligible minimum 
and those few complaints are readily 
adjusted. Macy customers have the satis- 
faction of knowing exactly what they are 
buying. The reputation of R. H. Macy & 
Co, and the growth of their business prove 
in the most obvious manner 
the practicality of such an 
open - and - above - board 
policy. 

omen ne oiien 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG 





FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
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Formulas and Procedure for Printing 
Viscose Rayon in the Skein 





Any Dyehouse Experienced in Skein Dyeing 
of Rayon Can Skein Print It 


By Raymond Curtis, M.Sc., A.I.C. 


are frequently used to produce 

fancy effects in knitted and woven 
fabrics, including floor coverings, but 
it may not be generally known that 
rayon can be successfully printed in 
skein form and similarly utilized. 

Skein printers with little or no ex- 
perience in rayon dyeing in the skein 
seem to experience great difficulty in 
handling rayon printing, but it is the 
writer’s opinion that any dyehouse suc- 
cessfully handling rayon in the skein 
can take up printing in that form with 
every prospect of making it a success. 
Moreover, the capital outlay is so small 
that even a relatively small mill with 
its own dyehouse can develop its own 
style of prints and give to the designer 
another string to his bow in his search 
for new and distinctive effects. 

It is hoped that this article may give 
sufficient information about the process 
o be of assistance to any skein dyer 
who wishes to take up this work. 


Pisses fre cotton and wool warns 


Without Pretreatment 


In general it may be said that mate- 
rial for printing requires the same pre- 
paratory treatment as for dyeing, but 
frequently some additional treatment is 
advisable in order to get sharper prints. 
Thus cotton yarn may be lightly 
starched after the usual bleaching treat- 
ment, and wool put through a weak alum 
bath before its final drying. 

Viscose rayon, however, is generally 
printed without any pretreatment, unless 
a dyed ground is required or the mate- 
rial is not sufficiently well bleached. On 
such skeins it is impossible to get a 
sharp print, particularly with the very 
thin color pastes used in skein printing ; 
and the most satisfactory way of accom- 
plishing the work is to allow for the 
creep of the print and to use a smaller 
roller than the required print, say 3 in. 
for 4-in. print. 

The operations connected with skein 
printing are (1) the printing proper, 
(2) the drying, (3) the steaming, and 
(4) the after treatments and final drying. 
The only additional equipment required 
by a skein dyehouse would be the actual 
printing machines and some kind of 
steaming box, which can be easily made 
by the work’s carpenter. 


Skein Printing Machine 


There are various makes and types 
of skein printing machines on the mar- 
ket, two of which are illustrated in this 





Fig. 1. Skein Printing Machine Capable of 
Handling Rayon 


article. That shown in Fig. 1 is quite 
satisfactory for printing rayon as well 
as wool, cotton, or silk. In this machine 
the skeins are stretched on two skeleton 
rollers and passed between rubber- 
covered printing rollers, the bottom ones 
of which are partially submerged in the 
printing paste. The printing rollers may 
vary in width from 3 in. to 24 in.; and, 
depending on the length of skein, two, 
three, four, five, or six printing rollers 
can be employed, using as many differ- 
ent colors, if required. The prints may 
be put on white or tinted grounds, or 
they may be colored discharge prints 
on dark grounds, or the yarn may be 
completely printed over; hence, the 
printer has considerable choice of pat- 





Fig. 2. Skein Printing Machine Par- 
ticularly Suitable for Speckled Printing 
of Cotton 
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terns. (Fig. 2 shows a machine less 


suitable for the skein printing of rayon 
than some others. ) 

As already mentioned, there is no 
necessity for an elaborate steaming in- 
stallation, such as a cottage steamer ; 
although to get the fastest results on 
cotton, this is essential. But for prints 
of medium washing fastness on cotton 
and for all prints on the other fibers, a 
wooden box such as is shown in Fig. 3 
answers the purpose. A convenient size 
to take the output of at least three print- 
ing machines is one 4 ft. high, 4 ft. long, 
by 2 ft. 9 in. wide. In the floor of the 
box are three one-inch perforated steam 
pipes; over these, an enclosed copper 
heating coil; and above these, a per- 
forated wooden board. An outlet for 
the steam is provided near the top of 
the box, and it may be found advisable 
to put heating coils just below the roof 
to prevent occasional drippings. The 
sticks carrying the yarn are placed in 
a wooden frame (3 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 
6 in. by 3 ft. high) which can be 
wheeled in and out of the steam box. 

For most prints it is sufficient to have 
a flow of steam through the box for 
30 to 60 mins., after which the hanks 
are transferred to dyehouse sticks and 
washed off or aftertreated, as the print- 
ing recipe may require. 

In general it may be said that any 
recipes applicable to piece printing can 
be applied to skein printing, but for 
most purposes the simpler ones satisfy 
yarn-printing requirements.* In rayon 
printing, results quite satisfactory for 
most purposes can be obtained by con- 
fining oneself to the use of direct and 
basic colors. 


Choice of Thickening 


Much of the success of the final print 
depends upon the choice of thickening 
in the color paste; and possibly the 
making of the proper thickening pre- 
sents more trouble to the beginner than 
any other aspect of printing. From the 
thickenings available, the writer has 
found the following to be of general 
service: 

Thickening A for cotton and rayon: 

Agitate 20 Ibs. of cold water in a 
steam-jacketed copper pan. Scatter in 
slowly 8 ozs. of gum farinol or similar 
soya bean flour and then raise the tem- 





*Since books on printing and dyestuff 
makers’ pattern cards give full particulars 
of these recipes, it is not intended in this 
article to do more than indicate some of the 
more useful of them. 
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Our policy aims at his satisfaction 


So oe will 
uy chemicals 


LL over the country 
he is growing up, he 
whose name is legion . . . 
the boy who some day will 
buy Chemicals. 


Soon he will sit at the desk 
of executive authority. It 
will be his duty to carry 
faithfully on your 





supply ... a constructive 
help even in the use of 
Chemicals. 

The R & H policy looks to 
the future. 


Thus it interlocks with 
modern industrial de- 
mands through the care- 

ful planning and 


tradition of buying R cooperation 
Chemicals wisely. NY typical of R&H 
He will find R & H CHEMICALS Chemicals and 


a sound source of 


“he 
ROESSLER &8HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SERVICE 


Building on a foundation laid in 1882 


Service. 


R & H cooperates through its Laboratories 
with: RUBBER, CASE HARDENING, 
PLATING, BLEACHING, TEXTILE, 
PAPER, CERAMIC and other industries. 
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perature to about 90° C. and main- 
tain until no further thickening occurs. 


Strain 
cloth. 

The advantages of this thickening for 
rayon (and also for cotton) are the 
relatively faster prints obtained, as com- 
pared with, for example, a British gum; 
the ease with which it is subsequently 
removed; and its uniformity and ab- 
sence of color. Its chief drawback is 
that it breaks down on standing in basic 
color pastes; but as this takes place 
slowly, it is not a serious objection in 
skein printing, since it is never neces- 
sary to keep the printing pastes more 
than a few hours. It is not recom- 
mended for wool or real silk, a British 
gum being the most suitable for the 
former and gum arabic for the latter. 


immediately cheese 


through 


Printing with Direct Colors 


The majority of the direct cotton 
colors give prints on cotton which are 
not fast to a mild washing treatment ; 
and, where washing fastness is essen- 
tial, basic, vat, or mordant colors must 
be used. But on viscose the washing 
fastness of the direct colors is much 
better, and most of the colors recom- 
mended for printing can be used unless 
the washing requirements are very 
stringent. 


Recipe 1 (direct colors): 


1—4 oz. dyestuff, boiled up with 
7 lb. water. This is then added with 
constant stirring to 
3 lb. thickening A. 





Approx. 14 U. S. gals. 


The addition of 4 ozs. of phosphate of 
soda is advisable with some colors, par- 
ticularly in heavy percentages; and it 
may be necessary to boil up again after 
the addition of thickening. The color 
paste should be quite thin (the con- 
sistency of thin cream) and it is very 
desirable to maintain the dyestuff in 
solution. To this end it is advisable to 
use the printing paste warm (about 
110° F.), and the printing machine is 
fitted with a steam heater to maintain 
the desired temperature. 


Drying of Rayon 


After printing, the rayon skeins are 
dried at a very moderate heat and then 
steamed for at least 30 mins. For most 
purposes the yarn should be perfectly 
soft, and it is necessary to remove the 
thickening from the print. With yarns 
of 150 to 250 deniers, five times through 
a warm bath containing 0.5% soluble 
oil or similar softener is generally suffi- 
cient; but with heavier and twisted 
yarns, the yarn should be first treated in 
a bath containing 0.5% malt extract and 
then given the softening bath. The 
hanks are then headed off and hydro- 
extracted immediately. 


Printing with Basic Colors 


Very bright shades of very good 
washing fastness are obtainable with 
basic colors. Not infrequently these are 
applied to rayon without any tannic 
acid or steaming, the drying up after 


printing being the final drying. With 
the very thin printing pastes employed 
in skein printing the amount of thick- 
ening left in the fiber may not be a 
serious drawback for some purposes. 
But, to get prints of the best possible 
fastness to light and washing, and a uni- 
formly soft yarn, the skeins should be 
steamed and then washed off as indi- 
cated previously. There are many recipes 
available for printing with basic colors, 
but the beginner will probably get the 
best results by maintaining the dyestuff 
in solution as is done in recipe 2. 


Recipe 2 (for basic colors): 


1-3 oz. dyestuff dissolved in 
1 Ib. acetic acid (80%) with 
8 oz. acetin J. boiled with 
4 lb. water. This is then added to 
3 lb. thickening A. Then is added 
3-6 oz. tanic acid dissolved in 
1 Ib. acetic acid (80% ) 





Approx. 14 U. S. Gals. 


After steaming, the skeins are treated 
for 15 mins. in a lukewarm  tartar- 


high pressure 
steam to coils Steam outlet 
a ES 


pressure steam 
to perforated pipes 





Fig. 3. Box for Steaming Skeins 


emetic bath, washed off through cold 
water, and then softened in the manner 
already indicated. 


Color Discharges 


For color discharges on rayon skeins, 
the skeins are dyed in the usual way 
with direct colors which give a white 
discharge with rongalite and with an 
addition to the dyebath of 10% Katanol 
W (on weight of goods). After drying 
up, the hanks are printed according to 
recipe 3, using such basic colors as 
Thioflavine T, Euchrysine RDX, Acri- 
dine Orange RS, Rhodamine B, 6GDN, 
New Methylene Blue, Discharge Navy 


Blue N, and Thionine Blue GO among 
others. 


Recipe 3: 

1-3 oz. dyestuff dissolved in 
1 pint alcohol 
8 oz. glycerine and 
5 Ib. boiling water. This is added to 
3 lb. thickening A. Cooled below 

140°. Then is stirred in 
8-12 oz. powdered rongalite C. 





Approx. 14 U. S. gal. 
After Steaming 


After steaming for 30 min., the skeins 
are well washed in cold water; and, 
with some shades, it may be necessary 
to give a weak bichrome bath to de- 
velop the color. It is not necessary to 
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malt the yarn, as the prints are quite 
soft, but the usual softening bath (soap 
and soluble oil) is given. 


Fast Black 


The production of a good fast-to- 
washing black on rayon presents a little 
difficulty, although this is a very pop- 
ular style. Fast Black 961 (B.D.C.), 
a logwood black, gives an excellent 
shade and fastness on cotton and rayon, 
but there is a tendency for the rayon 
prints to come up brittle. By avoiding 
overdrying before steaming and giving 
a rather prolonged soaping at 150°, this 
defect can be very largely overcome. 


Recipe 4 (black): 
1 Ib. Fast Black 961. 
1 oz. acetic acid (80%) 
1 Ib. acetate of chrome 32° Tw. 


4 lb. boiling water. Added to 
24 Ib. thickening A. 





Approx. 1 U. S. gal. 


Printing Costs 


The cost of skein printing will ob- 
viously depend to a considerable extent 
on the nature of the yarn and the type 
of print, but the following particulars 
with reference to rayon should enable 
anyone interested in this question to 
arrive at an approximate figure for any 
skein printing. 

The rayon skeins, unless for over- 
printing or discharge printing (in 
which case they are first dyed in the 
usual manner and dried up), have all 
lacings removed. That one carrying the 
yarn ends (the “cadging’”) is replaced 
by a cotton one sufficiently long to en- 
able the skein to be opened out on the 
printing machine. Thus a 4-oz. hank of 
150-denier rayon would need a cadging 
about 16 in. long. Needless to say, this 
work must be very carefully done and 
the yarn ends properly cadged, but a 
girl used to the work can handle 15 to 
20 Ib. an hour of 150-denier rayon, and 
of course correspondingly larger amounts 
of coarser yarns. In the printing room 
the hanks are opened up on a wooden 
arm, and one youth can keep two ma- 
chines supplied with hanks. The out- 
put from the printing machine here 
illustrated is considerably less for rayon 
than for cotton or wool because of the 
smaller-sized hanks and the necessity for 
very careful handling, but 8 to 10 Ib. 
an hour of 150-denier rayon can be 
obtained. 

The labor cost for removing the 
skeins to the drying chamber, transfer- 
ring them to the steam box, and bring- 
ing them to the dyehouse for after-treat- 
ment is small, while the cost of handling 
in the dyehouse is easily estimated from 
the dyeing costs. 

The successful printing of rayon in 
the skein depends almost entirely on the 
ability of the workers to handle the yarn 
carefully. Rayon dyers appreciate the 
necessity for this careful handling if the 
yarn is to be subsequently wound. 

When the lacings have been removed 
from the skeins, care becomes absolutely 
imperative—or the printed rayon will 
be so much junk. 
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IVE Quality the honored guest’s seat at the textile table. 
In return, Quality will richly reward you in good will, 


prestige and profits. 


We know whereof we speak. For G D C has long labored in the 
laboratories and producing plants to obtain and maintain Quality 
in Dyestuffs. It has paid us .. . but more important . . . it pays 


the textile manufacturers who use them. 


There is no limit to the market for fine textiles, to which good 
dyestuffs are essential. G D C dyestuffs help your fabrics to at- 
tain this range. And we are glad to offer our technical experience 


in their application to textiles. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U.S. A. of the dyestuf{s manufactured by 
I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
and by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J. 
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230 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Boston Providence 
159 High Street 40 Fountain St. 


Philadelphia Charlotte 
111 Arch Street 220 W. Ist St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
305 W. Randolph St. 38 Natoma St. 








Making Worsted Roving from Single End 


Increases Drawing Production 





Considered by Many a Drastic Step but 
Is being Done Successfully 


HE seven to eleven draw- 
ing operations between top 
and roving blend different 
shades and qualities and reduce 
a sliver of -300 to 600 drams to 
a slubbing or roving of 2 or 18 
drams per 40 yds. To blend 
thoroughly, a number of ends 
are fed into each head of the 
machine; to reduce the sliver in 
thickness and weight, the ma- 
terial is drafted or drawn out at 
each operation. Drafting is in 
part the sequel of doubling and 
more doublings demand more 
draft in the same ratio. The 
amount of draft imposed at each 
operation depends on the ma- 
terial in work. Long wools can 
be drawn out further in one 
operation than short wools; and 
upon the length of the fiber is usually 
based the draft given. Other factors 
influence the amount of draft, such as 
the “age” of the tops and the presence or 
absence of oil. 

It will be understood that doublings 
and draft are opposite in their action 
on wool. One thickens up and the 
other draws out. Doubling makes for 
levelness of sliver or slubbing, while 
draft often disturbes or nullifies such 
effort. Both have to be studied from 
the material standpoint. Neither can be 
overlooked with equanimity; and time 
spent on equalizing drafts to avoid an 
excessive draft in any one operation is 
rewarded by the superior appearance 
and spinning property of the final 
roving. Other things also need to be 
watched, such as rollers, carriers, tum- 
blers, etc.; but, assuming these to be 
effectively set, attention can be devoted 
to one aspect of worsted drawing upon 
which there is divergence of opinion 


among experts, viz., roving from single 
end. 


Flexible Organization 


For spinning fine counts of yarn, 
correspondingly fine rovings are re- 
quired. Roving machines are not built 
to do a given amount of work per week 
irrespective of roving thickness. The 
rover will not even give a weight 
reckoned solely on the thickness or 
weight of the roving; twist must also 
be included, which is against the pro- 
duction of the roving frame. 

In making fine weights of roving, 
many spindles have to be employed to 
get the usual weight through the frames 
during a given period. In large mills, 
spare roving frames are kept for the 


mills for years. 


benefit to quality. 


Although many worsted men believe that 
making roving from a single end is impracti- 
cal, it has been successfully done by some 
The chief objection is the 
supposed effect of the method on the spin- 
ning quality of the roving and the character 
of the resulting yarn. 
accompanying article points out, however, 
that the single-end method permits the use of 
less draft in many operations with a resulting 
He reviews other advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the method, and 
presents a table which enables one to com- 
pare the number of doublings, amounts of 
draft, and weights per 40 yds. at each draw- 
ing operation. 


purpose of helping out when fine counts 
are required. In smaller mills not so 
advantageously arranged, the organ- 
izing ability of the manager or overseer 
is tested on these occasions. One of the 
essential qualifications of a mill man- 
ager is well-developed organizing capac- 
ity, which anticipates events and sea- 
sons. Combined with this there must be 
complete knowledge of the capacity and 
adaptability of his own machinery, to 
prevent any one department coming to 
a standstill for want of work or proving 
inadequate to meet the demands made 
upon it. 

A spinner usually employed on 2/48s 
to 2/60s counts cannot change his trade 
to 2/20s to 2/30s without making exten- 
sive alterations. Even to change a few 
spinning frames from one to the other 
makes a big difference, and usually 
proves the inadequacy of the drawing 
departments, especially in the earlier 
operations of gilling and drawing. Con- 
versely, to change from thick to fine 
counts causes an accumulation of roving 
which can only be dealt with by an in- 
creased number of spinning spindles. 
Although fine counts are usually spun 
at an increased spindle speed compared 
with coarse counts, this is not sufficient 
to make up for the greater amount of 
twist required. 

There are other methods of main- 
taining production, all of which are im- 
portant and need careful attention from 
every standpoint. The four “M’s” of 
the textile trade —namely, materials, 
machines, minders, and management— 
need independent and co-ordinate con- 
sideration. 

As regards materials, mohair, for in- 
stance, cannot be run at the same speed 
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The writer of the 


as botany. Large and heavy ma- 
chines are not suited for fine 
wools, and will not attain the 
satisfactory speed of light ma- 
chines. There is a limit to 
human powers of work. Man- 
agement varies in its capacity 
for organization, resourceful- 
ness, tact, and urbanity. It is 
well to bear all these points in 
mind in considering production 


Roving from Single End 


One method of increasing the 
output of a drawing set is to 
make the roving from single 
ends instead of double ends, as 
is now common. Especially for 
fine counts is this advisable. 
By this method not one roving 
frame can be dispensed with, for any 
increased weight put through will re- 
quire new rovers. There is a saving in 
the number of spindles or an increased 
capacity of reducers, finishers, and 
drawing boxes consequent upon the in- 
creased thickness of the material put 
through. 

Comparing two sets of drawing 
engaged on single- and double-ends 
respectively, we have the results shown 
in the accompanying table. 


SINGLE- AND DOUBLE-END DRAWING 
—A. Single End—~. -——B. Double End—~ 


S 5 5 

‘3 a = : a Og 
=f 3 a3 C«* =m 
oo Q = th > 2 = to 
s§ & E so & £ SS 
Zz ff a a a a 2 

| 6 5.2 383 6 6.5 360 

2 6 ae 408 6 6 360 

3 4 5.0 297 4 6 234 

+ 4 oem 216 3 6 117 

5 3 6.0 108 3 6 58.5 

6 2 6.0 36 2 6 19.5 

ro .9 6.0 iz 2 6 6.5 

8 I 6.0 ae 6.5 2.0 
Totale 6,912 1,157,942 10,368 1,819,584 

From the first operation to the 


seventh, each process in the single-end 
system makes thicker slubbing; and 
consequently there is an increased out- 
put of the drawing set. But there are 
objections to the single end, both prac- 
tical and theoretical. 


Objections 


The thickness of the end is increased, 
but not the sizes of the bobbins, and 
consequently shorter lengths are obtained 
on each bobbin—usually one-half. This 
cannot be rectified. Sets have to be 
renewed in roving at double the fre- 
quency, but it must be borne in mind 
that each set is only half a set com- 
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It is a “valve mark” which identifies 
and distinguishes every product of 
General Chemical Company. Today, 
as for years past, it stands as a war- 
ranty of uniformity in the product 
which reaches you in the container 
bearing this shield. It protects you 
against variations in quality. It en- 
ables you to standardize your proc- 


esses. It is your guarantee of value. 
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Sulphuric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 


Sodium Sulphide 
(Chip Patented) 


Acetic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Aluminum Sulphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Anhydrous 
Bisulphite Soda 
Baker & Adamson Quality 
C. P. Acids and Reagents 
Insecticides and 
Fungicides 


40 Rector Str., NewYork 


CABLE ADDRESS, LYCURGUS.N. Y. 
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pared with former double ends. If the 
single-end experiment succeeds, future 
sets to be ordered could be based on 
single-end requirements from double 
and single ends. 

It is fairly well known that doubling 
at a process reduces the amount of 
twist required in a slubbing or roving. 
Thus one end of 12-dram drafted six to 
make 2-dram produces a roving re- 
quiring 3.6 turns per inch; while two 
ends up of 6.5-dram drafted 6.5 to make 
2-dram gives a roving requiring 3.4 
turns per inch—nearly 6%. This is 
from practical experience, and scientists 
and technologists are not yet ready to 
explain it. 

The chief objection raised is to the 
spinning property of roving made from 
single end, and the character of the 
yarn produced. But here again we have 
conflicting evidence. Not a few prac- 
tical men refuse to give a fair trial to 
single-end roving. The writer confesses 
his own reluctance at one time regard- 
ing the same question, until virtue was 
found in necessity. The single method 
allows the use of less draft in many 
operations. This is often sufficient to 
enable as good a roving to be produced 
—if not a better—than is produced 
from double ends. This has been the 
experience of more than one. 

There are those who see in substitut- 
ing one end for two behind the rover 
frame the halving of the doubling and 
a consequent loss of blending power in 
drawing. In actual practice it does not 
work out so. If tables A and B are 
referred to and studied, it will be seen 
that the single-end system gives 6,912 
doublings against 10,368 doublings in 
the double-end system—about two-thirds 
only. This, however, needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to total drafts im- 
posed. In the single-end system the 
draft equals only 1,157,943 against 1,- 
819,584 in the double-end system. This 
is a considerable advantage for short 
wools, because decreased drafting low- 
ers the amount of doubling required to 
produce a satisfactory result. 

To put this matter of single and 
double end at the roving box on a 
satisfactory basis, we submit the follow- 
ing: 

1, The experience of the whole trade 
should be called for and considered 
without prejudice; or 

2. Properly conducted research work 
on the question should be undertaken. 

Those familiar with the drawing 
process can best appreciate the impor- 
tance of this matter. It affects pro- 
duction, waste percentage, cost of pro- 
duction, draft in relation to twist, and 
draft in relation to twist inserted. The 
question of whether drafting really re- 
moves or adds twists before further 
twisting begins, or adds to the new 
twist put in, is also involved in the 
matter. The change from double to 
single and at the last drawing operation 
may seem a drastic one, establishing 
practically a preliminary spinning at 
the end of a set of drawing; but sev- 
eral firms have done this for years, and 
recently others have been converted to 
this idea. 








Power, Engineering Maintenance Round Table 








1. What has been the outstanding 
feature of business during 1928? 
—what has been the primary pur- 
pose of consolidations? 
(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 35) 
2. Is there any satisfactory method for 
preventing mildew growth on 
sized cotton fabrics? 
—why is the British industry most 
concerned? 
(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 71) 
3. How may rodents be exterminated 
in cotton mills? 
—how can bed quilts be protected 
from their ravages? 
(See Jan. 12 issue of Textile World, page 75) 
4. What is the chief advantage of 
wage payment under the group 
system? 
—what are the details of some of 
the recognized plans? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
5. What is “good housekeeping” 
applied to mills? 
—how may an attractive outside 


appearance be maintained? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 81) 


6. How may steam loss be prevented? 
—why should traps be standardized 
and installed with union connec- 
tions? 

(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 85) 

7. Why is the maintenance of electric 

industrial trucks often neglected? 
—what steps should be taken for 
their proper maintenance? 

(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 87) 

8. What is the best way to bend pipe? 
—when should heat be used in 
bending? 

(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 99) 

9. What is the approximate cost of 

establishing a 50,000 spindle cot- 
ton mill? 
—what would the accompanying 
mill village cost? 
(See Jan. 5 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
10. What are the fundamental points 
of the New Bedford labor special- 
ization plan? 
—how will various operations be 
classified? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 25) 


as 


11. What is the consumer reaction to 
branded goods? 
—what class of goods is most fre- 


quently purchased by brand? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 28) 


12. What is the effect of ozonized air on 
wool? 
—is the ozonizing process adapt- 
able to silk or vegetable fibers? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 43) 
13. How may woolen yarns be labora- 
tory tested for fastness to fulling? 


—what must be the relative 
weights of the dyed and undyed 
material? 


(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 51) 
14. Has color dimension? , 
—what is the visual reaction to 


red on a green background? 
(See Dec. 29 issue of Textile World, page 37) 


15. If some doffer rings become badly 
worn must the entire set be re- 


placed? r 
—how should new rings be ground? 
(See Dec. 29 issue ot Textile World, page 47) 


16. What commendable facts about the 
American cotton industry were 
noted by English observers? 

—what are their observations re- 
garding American ring spinning 
frames? 

(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 23) 

17. How has systematic maintenance at 

the Naumkeag mill reduced motor 
upkeep? 

—why were maintenance functions 
separated from those of repair? 

(See Dec. 22 issue of Textile World, page 43) 

18. What is the average life of a }-in. 
single belt used on a knitting 
machine? 

—why should a 7 or 8-in. pulley be 
used? 

(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 59) 

19. What rayon machinery was fea- 

tured at a recent English exhibit? 


—what are the chief developments? 
(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 32) 


20. What progress has been made in 


manufacturing methods during 
1928? 
—has there been a change of 


mental attitude? 
(See Dec. 8 issue of Textile World, page 28) 





Shifts in Textile Taste 





Bureau of Home Economics Makes 
Comparison 1922 With 1927 


The shift in consumer preference for 
textiles between 1922 and 1927 is 
analyzed in a recent publication of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. A com- 
prehensive survey made by the Bureau 
shows that cotton is more than holding 
its own in household articles. Aided 
by new uses, this offsets the trend 
toward silk and rayon in garments and 
other items, thus stabilizing the demand 
for cotton destined to personal and home 
consumption. 

Segregating the findings into con- 
sumer classes, the report shows that un- 
married women are not influenced in 
their buying habits by the size of their 
residence communities. The sale of 
standard items in large volume through- 
out every part of the nation has thus 
brought essentially the same goods to 
villagers as may be obtained in city 
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stores and the selection between types 
of fabric responds similarly in both 
metropolitan and rural districts. 

In the case of married women, how- 
ever, the percentage change from cotton 
to silk and rayon increases from the 
farm group through that in cities with 
a population of 25,000 to 100,000 and 
decreases somewhat for the residence 
group of 100,000 and over. Size of in- 
come affects the amount of change from 
cotton to silk and rayon reported by all 
groups of women and similarly the 
choice between linen and cotton for 
tablecloths and other household goods. 
Men have changed from cotton to silk 
and rayon in socks only, style and com- 
fort being given as the reasons. 

Wool was shown to be most popular 
for rugs and blankets. In general, there 
appeared to be no relationship between 
the increased use of a specified textile 
fiber in household articles and the size 
of residence community, although in- 


come groups showed a more positive 
correlation. 
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Practical benefits from the use of 


SOLUBLE PINE OIL 


Soluble Pine Oil when used in the kier, in the dye bath or 
in the scouring solution emulsifies very readily giving a 
stable emulsion which will hold in suspension those sub- 
stances which are removed from the color. This prevents 
the foreign materials from separating and from being 
redeposited on the processed cloth. 


The use of Soluble Pine Oil in the above processes not 
only gives a better final finish to the goods whether they be 
kiered, scoured or dyed, but it also effects a saving in opera- 
tion, due to the minimizing of the difficulties present when 


the materials are processed as usual, that is without Soluble 


Pine Oil. 


This saving is most pronounced in the kier bath, as 
there is a material reduction in the length of time necessary 
to boil the goods. 


For further information of interest, address 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
973 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 
Birmingham....American Trust Building St. Louis Railway Exchange Building 
UMD: Sosncves exe McCormick Building Salt Lake City 617 Kearns Building 
New York.. 120 Broadway San Francisco..... Standard Oil Building 


e ° + 


NITROCELLULOSE 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 
WOOD ROSIN 
STEAM-DISTILLED PINE OIL 
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Analysis of Union Textile Materials 
Containing Various Fibers 





Finding Foreign Matter and Wool, Hair, 
Silk, Cotton, Linen, and Rayon Content 


and complete analysis oi 

union textile material con- 

taining animal fibers, (wools, 
hairs, silks), vegetable cellulose 
fibers (cottons, linens), and 
rayons (acetate or regenerated 
cellulose groups), the following 
tests should be applied: 

(A) For “foreign matters” in 
the sample: 

1. Moisture 

2. Oils, fats, or waxes (lu- 
bricants ) 

3. Sizing, finishing, or col- 
oring matters (if shown 
to be present by qualita- 
tive tests) 

(B) For purified, bone-dry 
textile fiber content: 


NOR a reasonable accurate 


4. For groups of rayons 
present, and amount of acetate 
rayon 


5. Animal fiber (wools) 
6. Regenerated cellulose rayons 
7. Vegetable fiber (cotton) 

Moisture-—Moisture represents the 
weight loss of the weighed sample when 
bone-dried to constant weight in a hot 
air (conditioning) oven, provided with 
a good circulation of dry air, at a tem- 
perature of 110° C. (220° F.). 

To determine moisture, weigh the 
samples when in moisture equilibrium 
with the given atmosphere. Dry 
thoroughly in the oven. If condition- 
ing oven is not provided with an 
analytical balance for weighing in the 
hot oven, cool the samples in a com- 
pletely dried atmosphere and reweigh 
while protected from moisture. Com- 
pute the loss in weight to a percentage 
basis on the air-dried weight of fabric 
started with. One hundred per cent 
minus this gives the per cent of bone- 
dry foreign matter and textile material 
in the sample. 

Moisture is a necessary but very 
variable component of textile materials. 
Its quantity is dependent upon: 

(a) The kinds of fibers present and 
their chemical condition (raw, scoured, 
bleached, mercerized). 

(b) The kinds, amounts, and distri- 
bution of foreign substances (sizings. 
oils, waxes, deliquescents) in the 
sample. 

(c) The temperature, circulation, and 
moisture state (humidity) of the sur- 
rounding air. 

(d) The time and thoroughness of 
exposure (protected and unprotected) 
to a new humidity atmosphere. 

This variability of moisture content 





fiber? 


The accompanying article is a reply to the 
following inquiry, recently received by our 
Questions and Answers Department: 

Will you kindly inform the writer if there 
is any known chemical test to determine the 
rayon and cotton percentages of a fabric? 
Take a mixture of 50% wool, 30% rayon, and 
20% cotton; is there a test to determine these 
three stocks, or can we simply find by boiling 
that there is 50% wool and 50% vegetable 
A recent critcism of a fabric led the 
writer to believe that there might be such a 
test, but it hardly seems probable. 
each fiber might be examined with a micro- 
scope, but I want to know whether there is a 
quick commercial test without examining 


each fiber. 


makes the relative proportion of bone- 
dry textile fibers also a variable quan- 
tity. Also, since the conditions neces- 
sary to give a constant amount of 
moisture in a fabric are difficult to 
maintain, its quantity must not only be 
determined, but care must be taken in 
the selection and weighing of samples 
to prevent errors in analysis through 
any undesired gains or losses of mois- 
ture at or between the times of weigh- 
ing. Precautions against such sources 
of error include: 


Precautions against Error 


l. Weighing all original samples 
needed for all of the tests at the same 
sitting, or under the same humidity and 
temperature conditions. 

2. Keeping bone-dried samples out of 
contact with moist air, as by running 
drying tests in a special conditioning 
oven provided with a not-oversensitive 
analytical balance, or by cooling and 
storing heated samples in a dried air 
(in a desiccator over fused calcium chlo- 
ride or strong sulphuric acid). 

3. Computing the results of an 
analysis to a moisture-free basis, and 
then to a “reconditioned” proportion by 
use of the commonly accepted standard 
regain figures for each of the types of 
fibers when properly conditioned. <A 
truer moisture-content figure for the 
samples in the original air-dried condi- 
tion may be arrived at by determining 
the moisture content of skeins of the 
respective fibers which have been 
brought to a moisture equilibrium with 
the same atmosphere as that surround- 
ing the samples, then using these figures 
for computing the actual weights of 
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Of course 


(6715) 


fibers their bone-dried 
weights. 

4. Reconditioning all samples 
for several hours by rotating 
them in a standard atmosphere 
of 65% relative humidity at 
70° F. before any weighing at 
the start of or during an 


analysis. 


from 


Foreign Matter 


Foreign Matter—F oreign 
matter may include: 

(a) Surplus moisture over 
and above the standard regain 
values. 

(b) Lubricating or softening 
materials (oils, fats, waxes). 

(c) Sizing and finishing sub- 
stances (starches, sugars, glues 
vegetable gums, deliquescents, antisep- 
tics, weighing substances). 

(d) Heavy coloring or mordanting 
components. 

(e) Dirt. 

These materials, if present (as may 
be indicated by qualitative trials for 
each group) reduce the proportion of 
bone-dry textile fibers in the sample in 
a degree related to their own amounts 
and, further, may abnormally affect the 
quantity and distribution of moisture in 
the material. 

There are two ways of proceeding 
with this analysis. One way is to ex- 
tract the whole group quantitatively and 
compute the results to include it as a 
“loss on desizing.” The second way is 
to remove the group qualitatively, neg- 
lect it in computation, and report the 
amounts of the various fiber contents 
only, either on a bone-dry basis on the 
purified textile fibers, or on a computed 
“reconditioned” basis. Which method 
employed should. be clearly designated 
in reporting results. 

Oils, fats and waxes may be ex- 
tracted with warm, residue-free, organic 
solvents, like carbon tetrachloride or 
ether, in an open beaker. The sample 
is weighed air-dried, repeatedly ex- 
tracted without loss of solvent, and the 
sample bone dried and reweighed; or 
the combined portions of solvent used 
may be evaporated to dryness and the 
dissolved residue weighed. In either 
case, by proper manipulation the solvent 
may be recovered if so desired. 

Most sizing and finishing materials 
may be removed by repeated extractions 
with boiling water, including one hot 
treatment with + to 4% hydrochloric 
acid (if much starch is present), fol- 
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You can always rely on the depend- 
ability of Diamond Alkali quality. 
Once you have determined the chem- 
ical reaction of Diamond Alkalies in 
your process, you have set a formula 
that can be depended upon to give 
identical results time after time. 


Remember too, that Diamond Alka- 
lies have a nationwide distribution 
comparable in every way to the quality 
and uniformity of Diamond Alkalies. 


Diamond 
Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


and Everywhere 
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lowed by plain water or water made 
slightly alkaline with ammonia, then al- 


cohol and ether. Bone dry and re- 
weigh cold and dry. Weighing matter, 
if shown to be present by an ashing test, 
may be removed by a preliminary boil 
in 1% soda ash solution, using mechani- 
cal rubbing if needed, followed by the 
boil-off treatment previously described. 
Some analysts allow 2 or 3% correction 
of cloth residue for fiber loss in this 
treatment. The loss is computed to a 
per cent basis (air dried) and called 
“loss on desizing” or “foreign matter.” 
The results now show per cent of mois- 
ture, per cent of foreign matter, and 
per cent textile matter on air-dried 
basis; or they show per cent foreign 
matter and per cent textiles on bone- 
dry basis. 


Components of Fiber Group 


Textile Materials—With a _ knowl- 
edge of the per cent moisture, per cent 
loss on desizing, and per cent of bone- 
dry fiber in the sample, the next step is 
to determine the components of the 
fiber group. The types of tests to use 
and their order of application vary 
with the kinds of rayon present, notably 
with the presence or absence of acetate 
yarns. This type of rayon is seriously 
affected by alkalies, is soluble in ace- 
tone, and has a low content of moisture 
(6.5%). The regenerated cellulose 
rayons are variously, but not so seri- 
ously, affected in weight by dilute 
caustic alkali (viscose, cuprammonium, 
and nitro). 

It is advisable to run special tests 
with standard samples of these to es- 
tablish their correction factors for the 
particular brands in question in the 
analysis, if known. These rayons are 
not soluble in acetone and have hygro- 
scopic moisture contents at standard 
conditions of various values from 11 to 
14% (but are commonly averaged at 
11% by agreement). In order, there- 
fore, to know what tests and what cor- 
rection factors to apply, it is very nec- 
essary to know the type of rayon being 
dealt with. 

The analysis of the purified textile 
fiber consists in determining: 

(a) Cellulose acetate, then wool, 
leaving the cotton (if cellulose acetate 
has been found), or 

(b) Wool, then rayon, leaving the 
cotton (if no cellulose acetate is 
present). 

In either case proper correction for 
the action of the solvents causing loss in 
weight from the undissolved fibers must 
be made. 


Methods of Procedure 


To determine group of rayon present, 
boil a bit of the sample in acetone (held 
in a small container immersed in hot 
water or heated by steam or a non- 
arcing electric stove; avoid free flames). 
Boiling strong acetic acid may also be 
used. After solution is complete, evap- 
orate the acetone to dryness or highlv 
dilute the acetic acid solution with cold 
water. The film residue from the 
evaporated solution in acetone, or the 


readily formed, bulky, stringy precipi- 
tate obtained from the water dilution of 
the acetic acid solution, indicate the 
presence of rayon. No residue or no 
gelatinization of the sample on treat- 
ment with acetone, or no precipitate in- 
dicate absence of acetate rayon. 

To determine the quantity of acetate 
rayon, repeatedly extract a weighed 
sample with warm acetone in an open 
container (not a soxhlet extractor) until 
extraction is complete, as shown by ab- 
sence of residue on evaporating a bit of 
the last portion of acetone used. The 
combined portions of solution may be 
evaporated to bone-dryness and film 
weighed. Or the cloth may be bone 
dried and reweighed cold if the quantity 
of acetate rayon is appreciable. The 
loss in weight of fabric sample may in- 
clude moisture, oil, or acetate rayon, ac- 
cording to the kind or previous treat- 
ment of sample used, and this per cent 
of loss must be corrected for these com- 
ponents. It may be best to figure cor- 
rected bone-dry residue on bone-dry 
sample (on original or on purified tex- 
tile material). There is no correction 
to be applied to the residual fibers for 
the acetone action. There would be for 
the use of boiling acetic acid. Its 
magnitude would have to be determined. 


Wool Determination 


The determination of the wool quan- 
tity may be done in two ways: by dis- 
solving it in 2 to 10% caustic soda so- 
lution at a boil, or by dissolving the 
vegetable fibers in cold 36° Bé. sul- 
phuric acid, leaving the wool (apply 
correction for loss suffered by wool). 

To use the first method, boil a proper 
sample for one-quarter hour in a good 
volume of 2% caustic soda (use 10% 
if silk is present). The sample should 
not contain acetate rayon. The other 
components, moisture, and foreign mat- 
ter, can be corrected. After boiling, 
filter the residual fibers through a 100 
mesh brass sieve, wash thoroughly in 
water, acidify with acetic acid, wash 
free of acid with water, rinse in acetone, 
and bone dry the residue, then weigh. 
The correction of this weighted residue 
for loss suffered through the action of 
the caustic soda depends upon the type 
of rayon present and its relative amount 
to the cotton present. If the residue is 
largely cotton, as determined by later 
tests, add 5% of its weight to itself and 
call the corrected residue the amount of 
vegetable fiber. If the residue is 
largely viscose or cuprammonium rayon, 
correct by 4%, and if largely nitro 
rayon use 8%. If about an equal mix- 
ture of cotton and either of these 
rayons, correct accordingly when using 
short-cut computations. 

Compute the percentage of the cor- 
rected residue on a bone-dry basis. It 
represents cotton and _ regenerated 
cellulose rayons. Add to this per- 
centage the percentage of foreign mat- 
ter and that of acetate rayon (both on 
bone-dry basis), and subtract their sum 
from 100. The difference represents 
the percentage of bone-dry wool. 

The rayon may now be separated 
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from the cotton by dissolving it out in 
either of two ways by close adherence 
to established conditions : 

(a) Stir the dry sample into concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid at 120° F. for 
3 mins. Remove sample, wash thor- 
oughly in water, neutralize with dilute 
ammonia, wash again with water, bone 
dry, and weigh. The bone-dry residue 
is cotton. It has suffered a weight loss 
of 64%. Add this amount, therefore, to 
the bone-dry weight for raw cotton 
(54% if cotton is bleached and mer- 
cerized). 

(b) Or stir dry sample into 5% 
chromic acid solution at 120° F. for five 
minutes. Wash thoroughly in water, 
bone dry, and weigh. Increase the 
weight of bone-dry residue by about 4% 
as a correction factor. 

This corrected cotton weight is now 
used in two ways: First subtract it 
from the weight of uncorrected, mixed, 
bone-dry residue left after the wool ex- 
traction. The result gives the weight 
of rayon in this same residue, uncor- 
rected for its own loss due to its solu- 
bility in the caustic soda used for tak- 
ing out the wool. Second, the corrected 
cotton weight previously mentioned is 
again corrected for its loss due to 
caustic action by adding 5% of itself. 
This finally corrected cotton weight is 
the amount of cotton present in the 
bone-dry textile sample started with. 

To take up the weight of rayon where 
left in the above paragraph for more 
accurate calculation and to correct it for 
its loss of weight due to caustic action. 
add the following percentages according 
to whether it is a viscose, cupram- 
monium, or nitro rayon—3, 4, or 8%. 
This corrected figure gives the amount 
of bone-dry rayon other than acetate 
rayon, in the original bone-dry sample. 


Amount of Bone-Dry Wool 


Now to find the amount of bone-dry 
wool in the original bone-dry sample, 
add the percentages (on the bone-dry 
basis) of foreign matter, acetate rayon, 
regenerated cellulose rayon, and cotton. 
Subtract their sum from 100. This 
completes the computation of the sample 
accurately on a bone-dry basis. 

Commercial fibers consist of the bone- 
dry fiber plus the standard amount of 
regain moisture. To compute the per 
cent composition of the purified textile 
fiber sample on a “conditioned” basis, 
add to the bone-dry weight of acetate 
rayon 6.5% of itself; wool, 16% of it- 
self: regenerated cellulose rayon, 11% 
of itself: raw cotton, 8% of itself; and 
bleached cotton, 6.5% of itself. Add to- 
gether these corrected weights and 
compute the percentage of each cor- 
rected weight, using this new sum for 
the purified fiber sample. Or add to 
each fiber weight the proper amount of 
moisture as found from the standard 
skeins of each fiber, and figure the re- 
sult as the per cent fiber composition 
for the original fabric under the given 
atmospheric conditions at the time of 
analysis. The difference between this and 
100% will be due to surplus moisture, 
oil, and sizing in the original fabric. 
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Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


S heart of a problem of vital im- 
portance to every user of Liquid 


Chlorine. 


It deals with the conditions sur- 
rounding the purchase of this qual- 
ity product . . ._ those factors 
that must complete the equation of 


consumer satisfaction. 


E B G believes, and practices its 
belief, that your good will is also 
dependent upon dealings placed 
upon the highest plane of business 
fair dealing and open-mindedness. 
That intangible something sur- 
rounding the distribution of this 
Liquid Chlorine places E B G cus- 
tomer relations upon the soundest 
of bases . . that of trust and 
good will reacting to a common 


advantage. 
‘X10 LE) 


Affiliated with Niagara Alkali Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS._NY 
Main office 9 East 412 Street New York 
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Starch 








400 MILL 
500 MILL 


FAMOUS N 
C.P. SPECIAL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 
and standardized methods. 
and uniformity 


Purity 
are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each in- 


dividual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Shrinkages in Crepes 


Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly give me information on 
the percentage of shrinkage in length of 
10 momme Jap crepe de chine in the fin- 
ished goods compared with the raw. 

(6714) 

The information given in this inquiry 
does not permit the giving of a specific 
answer. It may be desirable, however, 
to point out certain considerations af- 
fecting the matter. by which the in- 
quirer may govern himself. 

Shrinkages in crepes will vary 
greatly according to the structure of 
the cloth, the size of the yarns used, 
the proportionate numbers of picks and 
ends per inch, and the finish desired. 
No information is provided on these 
points beyond the fact that the cloth is 
10 momme in weight. 

The momme system of weights is 
based upon the Japanese momme (a 
weight) which is equal to 57.972 Eng- 
lish grains. For convenience in re- 
ducing to English standards, 74 mommes 
are usually figured as equal to 1 oz., 
the difference in practice being gen- 
erally negligible. The application of the 
momme weight in describing the weight 
of goods is peculiar. 

The stated momme weight represents 
the weight in mommes of a strip of cloth 
1 sun in width and 25 yds. long, Habu- 
faye and other Japanese silks being 
formerly made in pieces of this length. 
The sun, which might be called the 
Japanese inch, is practically the same 
as 14 English inches, and computations 
are made on this basis. For a long 
time, Japanese silks have been made in 
pieces 50 yds. long up to 10 momme 
weight, and, beyond that, the pieces are 
60 yds. long. Hence, if the crepe de 
chine in question was 39 in. wide, this 
divided by 14 would give 26 sun, and 
each of these 26 units would weigh 10 
momme, making a total momme weight 
for a piece of 25 yds. of 260 momme; a 
piece of the customary length of 50 
yds. would weigh 520 momme. 

At 1/74 ozs., equal to 2/15 ozs., the 
total weight of the piece would be 69.3 
ozs., or 4 lbs. 54 ozs. The weight ner 
yard of this cloth would be 1/25 of 260 
momme, equal to 10.4 momme, which at 
57.972 grains per momme, would give 
us a cloth weighing 603 grains per run- 
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ning yard, 39 ins. wide; or if the cloth 
was, say, 42 in. wide in the gray to 
finish 39 in. wide, the weight would be 
649 grains. 

Taking the average boil-off of Japan 
silks as about 19%, this would give a 
boiled-off weight of only 526 grains, 
which is a distinctly light-weight fabric. 

Nearly all fabrics, when the pieces 
are cut from the loom and before they 
can be measured, undergo some shrink- 
age in length due to the change from the 
tension under which they are held in 
the loom to the slackness of their un- 
stretched condition when removed. In 
the writer’s experience this, for crepe de 
chine, according to its character, will 
run from 1 to 2%. The inquirer, how- 
ever, having presumably bought his 
goods in the gray, does not have this 
element to deal with. 

Ordinarily speaking, I would say that 
if such a crepe as this was finished, 
without any attempt to influence its 
length on the part of the finisher, and 
if it were not stretched unduly in 
width, a 2% shrinkage might be a 
fair average result. If stretched un- 
duly in width, however, there would be 
under the same conditions a likelihood 
of greater shrinkage in length. But it 
must always be considered that, in the 
finishing of goods, what should be 
looked for is a result which will give 
the maximum selling value to the 
product. Crepes are expected to be 
crepey, and if an attempt is made to 
hold them out to full length in the fin- 
ishing, the resultant fabric will be poor. 
flat, featureless, and cheap looking. By 
letting it run up normally in length, its 
selling value per yard will be consider- 
ably in excess of the amount gained by 
the undue stretching out in length. 

Again, the finisher, by the manner in 
which he handles the feeding in of the 
goods into the tentering frame, and in 
other ways, is able in many cases to run 
up the goods substantially more in 
length, so that shrinkages of 4 or 5%, 
and even more, can be given to such 
fabrics according to their structure. In 
such a light fabric as this, extra shrink- 
age in length should be invited, for the 
increase in the appearance, handle, and 
therefore in the selling value of the 
product, should be substantially greater 
than the loss in length in the yardage. 


My suggestion would be that the fin- 
isher should be asked to try, if the struc- 
ture of the fabric will permit it, to run 
the goods up 3 or 4% in length. 

From the foregoing explanations, it 
will be seen that there can be no 
specific answer to the question, but from 
the information afforded, the inquirer 
will doubtless be able to deal intelli- 
gently with the matter. 

JAMES CHITTICK. 


* * * 


Finishing Gauntlet Cloth 


Technical Editor : 

I am sending a small sample of finished 
cloth used for gauntlets. The sole object 
in this finish is to produce a stiffness that is 
flexible and will stand up under handling 
without breaking down. From what I 
gather, this cloth has to be as stiff as or 
stiffer than buckram. The fabric is sized 
in the gray. It is woven 38 in. and finished 
36 in. Would appreciate advice as to 
what would be the best way to proceed 
with this finish. (6723) 

This finish would require equipment 
consisting of a starch mangle, cylinder 
drying machine, and tenter. The num- 
ber of drying cylinders and the length 
of the tenter would depend upon the 
yardage production required in a given 
number of working hours. We note that 
the woven width is 38 in. and the fin- 
ished width 36 in. Undoubtedly the 
inquirer would be able to produce this 
finish by using a short tenter, say 30 or 
40 ft. long, in connection with the dry- 
ing range We would refer the in- 
quirer to makers of gums and starches 
for a formula, as undoubtedly this finish 
would require special stiffening ma- 
terial, such as dextrine, etc., to meet the 
specified requirements, which may leave 
certain chemical details to be worked 
out. The yardage required is the con- 
trolling feature on the general line of 
equipment to use. 

* * o* 


Tender Spots in Rayon 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending a spool of artificial silk 
yarn which appears to contain certain white 
spots. It seems the yarn has a tendency to 
break clean where these spots appear, and 
in some cases where slight tension is ex- 
erted it seems to fall apart. (6719) 


A microscopic examination of the 
white spots shows them to be small 
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Save in 3 Ways 


In your processes— 
with Texolive Kwiksolv 





This is a remarkable Palmolive creation 
that needs but a trial to win you. 


It effects important savings in 3 big ways: 


1 Perfect results without injury to your ma- 
terials. What water won’t harm Texolive will 
not affect, guaranteed. 


2 More work from the same amount of soap, 
92%-plus all-soap. Dissolves thoroughly the 
instant it touches water. 22° titre. 


3 Speeds your work. Completely dissolves. 
* No waste whatever. A standard product that 
ends experimentation and risk. 


Texolive Kwiksolv is made of 
purest olive oil base by exclusively 
controlled processes 


ORDER A TRIAL BARREL TODAY. LET 
YOUR EXPERTS MAKE ANY TESTS THEY 
WISH. AN HONEST TRIAL WILL PROVE 
OUR CASE—SUPERIORITY AND ECONOMY 
AT THE SAME TIME. 


G09 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast 
every Wednesday Night—from 9:30 to 10:30 
P.M. Eastern time; from 8:30 to 9:30 P.M. 
Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 Mountain time; 
6:30 to 7:30 Pacific Coast time, over station 
WEAF and 39 stations associated with the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
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COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
COMPANY 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Makers of Texolive Kwiksolv, Arctic Olive Soap, 

Arctic Olive Chips, Badger Flakes and Kwiksolv, 

Pearl Chips and Granulated, Crystal Neutral and 
Granulated Arctic Chips and Pulverized. 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 
SAN FRANCISCO JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
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tangled masses of the yarn itself. The 
fibers are mostly broken or corroded by 
some chemical action which has left no 
trace of its nature. As there are only 
one or two whole fibers left at each 
spot, it would naturally cause the yarn 
to break sharply at this point. An ex- 
amination of a whole skein before wind- 
ing might throw some light on the 
cause of the trouble, as it could be seen 
whether the skein had been spotted or 
splashed by a corrosive liquid and 
whether the spots extended over sev- 
eral adjacent threads. If the spots on 
the skeins are confined to one thread at 
a time, and are scattered all over the 
lot, then the defect probably had its 
origin at the factory where the rayon 
was made. The spool, as we received 
it, will not throw any light on these 
points, but the skeins may tell you 


much. 
* * x 


Meaning of Textile Terms 


Technical Editor: 

I would appreciate it if you would answer 
the following questions: 

(1) What is the significance of the terms 
“straight tie’ and “point tie’ when used in 
connection with looms? Are these two 
terms applicable to one particular type of 
loom; i.e., plain, dobby, or jacquard, or are 
they applicable to all three types? 

(2) What is the significance of the term 
“hook” when used in connection with tex- 
tile looms? To what types of loom is this 
term applicable? 

(3) What is the significance of the term 
“index” when used in connection with tex- 
tile looms? For example, “French double 
index” and “fine index.” (6710) 

The terms “straight tie’ and “point 
tie’ are used in connection with the 
tying-up of the jacquard looms. We 
have “straight” drawing-in-drafts or 
“pointed” drawing-in drafts for dobby 
looms which in the end have a similar 
meaning, but we would not use the 
term “tie” in connection with dobby 
looms. 

In order to give a clear description we 
have to start with the jacquard ma- 
chine. Jacquards are built of various 
capacities and are named according to 
the number of hooks built into them. 
There are 200-hook machines, 300-hook, 
400-hook, 600, 800, 1,000, 1,200, and 
some even larger. These numbers sig- 
nify that the machine is capable of 
working that many warp threads indi- 
vidually. The working action of the 
hooks depends on the so-called needles 
which are placed in proper order in a 
horizontal position, each needle forming 
a loop or U-bend around its depending 
upright hook. 

When the jacquard cylinder presses 
the card against the needles, all the un- 
cut places in the card will push the 
hooks away from the knives, while all 
the cut holes in the card will allow the 
needles to remain in position over the 
knives, thus allowing the knife on its 
upward movement to raise them. As 
each hook manipulates its warp thread, 
or repeating warp threads, it means that 


any hook when raised by the knives will 
also raise its respective threads. All 
-he hooks which were pushed away from 
the knives remained down and so did 
their respective warp threads. Thus a 
shed is formed for the insertion of a 
pick. Each single jacquard card rep- 
resents a pick and is cut according to the 
jacquard design. The lower portions of 
the hooks rest on a perforated board. 
A so-called neckcord is attached to the 
lower portion of each hook, and these 
neck cords are passed through the 
perforations directly below the hooks. 

To the protruding ends of the neck 
cords, the harness cords are attached, 
and these are threaded through the 
holes of the comber board. This 
comber board is situated above the real 
heddles or lingoes and acts as a guide 
for the cords and also distributes the 
cords evenly and at a desired density 
across the width of the loom. The 
heddles are fastened to the lower end 
of the harness cord and each one has a 
wire weight attached to the lower end 
which will always keep the cord and 
heddle straightened out and pulled back 
into the lowest position when necessary. 

The term “straight tie” is used when 
the hooks are taken in straight order 
from No. 1 to 400. That means hook 
No. 1 governs thread No. 1; hook No. 
2 governs thread No. 2, etc. This is 
repeated in each adjoining section of 400 
threads across the entire width. 

“Point tie” refers to a tie-up which 
runs from No. 1 to 400 (on a 400-hook 
machine) and returns one by one back 
to number one. Accordingly No. 1 will 
be the first and the last thread in a 
pattern, and No. 400 will be the center 
thread. Of course if the machine should 
be a 600-hook machine, 600 would be 
the center thread. 

The term “index” applies to the jac- 
quard cards and also to the jacquard 
machine as a whole. When we realize 
that from 200 to 1,200 needles and hooks 
are built into a machine we will plainly 
see that in the higher numbered ma- 
chine a much denser construction must 
take place, the needles are brought closer 
together, and consequently the jacquard 
card, which must fit accurately against 
the needles, must have smaller and closer 
punched holes. Therefore, the term 
“fine” or “coarse” index is used to 
signify the type of card needed. 

On a 200 to 800-hook machine we 
usually use a coarse index. The differ- 
ence is in the size of the card. But 
whenever 16 holes have to be in a row, 
such as in tapestry cards, the “fine 
index” is used. A special card-cutting 
machine is needed for fine index cards. 

The term “French double index” ap- 
plies to fine index cards in which the 
holes are cut in a staggered position, 
which enables one to have even more 
holes in a space. There is also the 
“Verdol” index, which is punched on 
a continuous roll of stiff paper. The 
construction of a Verdol machine is 
quite different from the other ones. 
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Streaky Effect in Rayon Fabrics 


Technical Editor : 

In the reply to Question No. 6681, in 
the Dec. 29, 1928, issue, you state that 
the streaky effects are due to the ab- 
sence of rayon threads at intervals. I 
assume that the inquirer is up against 
this defect in a large part of his output. 
If it is found only throughout a piece or 
two, it might very well be a loom defect, 
caused by either a too tight or a too 
slack tension, or else the wrong timing 
of the loom. 

Weavers are supplied with a bunch of 
warp yarn for the purpose of tying in 
broken ends. When a warp is woven out, 
whatever remains of that bunch should 
be thrown away, and a new bunch of 
yarn, of exactly the same yarn as the 
new warp, is supplied to the weaver. If 
the warp is made of viscose yarn from 
one company, tie-back yarn from same 
company and fresh yarn, too, must be 
used. Older yarn than the new warp is 
not good. Viscose yarns from different 
companies have different characteristics 
and should not be mixed. 


P. L. E. 
* * * 


Keeping Filling Straight 
in Silk Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give me information as 
to a suitable machine that can be used for 
keeping the filling lines of silk fabric in 
correct alignment prior to finishing; that 
is, to insure that the filling is not bowed or 
distorted by passing through finishing oper- 
ations. (6722) 

Machinery builders have furnished 
several silk finishers with so-called 
weft straighteners, which are incor- 
porated at the driving end of a silk- 
finishing tenter. This apparatus is 
built directly on to the drive of the 
tenter chain. The operation of this 
weft straightener is to retard the travel 
of one chain, or if two are installed on 
the machine, both at once, so that the 
filling can be thrown in proper align- 


ment. 
* © @ 


Printing Tickings 
Technical Editor: 

I would like to get some information on 
the cost of a printing plant to handle about 
150,000 yds. a week of art ticking; also 
any other information in regard to the 
finishing of printed ticking. (6691) 

One printing machine working 10 hrs. 
a day would handle the yardage men- 
tioned, namely, 150,000 yds. a week, 
provided excessive time was not lost in 
changing patterns or other delays. A 
four- or six-color machine with back- 
rigging, drive, piece and gray-goods 
dryer and ager would come to about 
$28,000. This does not include additional 
machinery, such as piece goods and 
gray goods washers, calenders, etc. 
These would probably bring the invest- 
ment in the complete plant, excluding 
buildings, up to about $50,000. 
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AN PN Y) UR trade mark upon the finished 


fabric, whether Dyed, Printed or 
Weighted, carries a definite assur- 
ance of the highest attainments in 
quality of workmanship. 
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"© Yhe Hallmark of Quality” The United Piece Dye Wor ks 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - - SKEIN DYEING 


LODI - ~ NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 132 MADISON AVENUE 


Mulls: 
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Mr. Bleacher: 
Do you know that BECCO ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 100 VOL- 


UMES is creating more interest among cotton bleachers than any other bleaching agent has so 
done in years! 


Do you know that the results gained in bleaching cotton materials of all kinds have shown 
the bleacher the following advantages! 


A pure white that retains its vividness under all conditions. The elimination of the caustic boil-off under pressure, re- 
A saving on shrinkage as loss against unbleached materials sulting in curtailment of wot ae ene eo penne 
never runs over three and sometimes under one per cent. 8 Processing can be accomplished within 2 to ours 


Compare this against the loss customary in chlorine or hypo- A cost that is fully comparable with that of any other 
chlorite bleaching. 


wet Se ee , ; bleaching process. 
rhe elimination of tenderness and a decided improvement Y 
in feel. A product that is not dangerous or disagreeable to handle. 


Spent BECCO bleaching solutions are harmless to health or fish life in the event they are 
emptied into rivers. 


BECCO ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 100 VOLUMES Is stable, is 
pure, and is nothing other but Hydrogen Peroxide. Can’t we call, or better still, can’t we 
demonstrate and convince you? 


Its best advertiser is the man who uses it! 


BUFFALO 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Station B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston — New York — Philadelphia — Chicago 
San Francisco — Toronto — Montreal 
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NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Light Delivery Truck 


Six-Cylinder Motor and 
Improved Chassis 


A new six-cylinder light delivery 
truck has been added to The White Com- 
pany’s present line of light delivery 
models, according to an announcement 
recently made by President Walter C. 
White. The new truck, known as 
Model 60, is of sturdy construction, and 
its six-cylinder engine and four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes have been designed to 
give greater performance and safety 
under present-day traffic conditions. 

“In our new model,” Mr. White said, 
“we have combined sturdiness, long life, 
and low maintenance, with the added 
advantages of six-cylinder performance. 
Our four-cylinder models are being con- 
tinued. The addition of this six gives 
a greater range of choice from which to 
fit a truck to various requirements.” 

Particular attention has been given, 
it is announced, to the providing of ac- 
cessibility for every operating part. 
Adjustment provisions have been made 
at many points from steering assembly 
to spring shackles. 

A seven-bearing large-diameter crank- 





New Light Delivery Truck 


shaft is one of the refinements of 
the engine and is said to provide 
smooth power and long life. Flexible 
control, quick get-away, positive ac- 
celeration, easy steering with its per- 
fected mechanism and control of all 
speeds, and the four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, are claimed to afford traffic 
mastery. 

Engine, clutch, and transmission, the 
specifications show, form a compact 
unit power plant, driving through a 
spiral bevel single-reduction rear-axle 
in a one-piece housing with taper roller 
bearings throughout. The semi-float- 
ing assembly has large diameter alloy 
steel shafts. 

All valves are on the right side of 
the “L head” engine, with removable 
cylinder head and all combustion cham- 
bers fully machined. Double Invar strut 
aluminum alloy pistons are used, and the 
seven-bearing crankshaft is of large 
diameter and dynamically balanced. 
Carburetion is claimed to be smooth at 











Chassis of New Six-Cylinder Truck 


all speeds because of the combination 
of compound-jet carburetor and hot-spot 
manifold. A special arrangement of 
crankcase breather exhausts around the 
carburetor intake, allowing the com- 
bustible content to be burned with the 
gas and all fumes to be carried out the 
exhaust. This adds to driver comfort 
and cleanliness of the power plant. The 
distributor, which operates with battery 
ignition, is mounted on top of the en- 
gine block, driven from the same shaft 
as the oil pump of the pressure system. 
Thermostatic water control, air and 
oil cleaning systems, core radiator with 
chromium-plated shell, attractive instru- 
ment board, head and dimmer control 
on steering wheel, and choice of 138- or 
157-in. wheelbases, with panel, express, 
or stake streamline bodies are additional 
features listed in the announcement. 





Gelatin Aids Coloring 


Increases Dyeing and Printing 


Affinity of Fibers 


The firm of J. and J. M. Worrall, 
Ltd., Salford, England, has applied for 
an English patent covering the discov- 
ery that gelatin has a remarkably favor- 
able effect upon the affinity of cotton 
and other fibers for dyestuffs. The dis- 
covery was made by George E. Holden 
and is applicable to both printing and 
dyeing. The effect is most pronounced 
on cotton, but is appreciable on wool, 
silk, and rayon. 

Cotton is treated, Mr. Holden ex- 
plains, by immersing or padding with 
a hot solution of glue, steaming for an 
hour at a pressure of 5 lbs., and then 
washing. Greater depths of shade with 
direct dyestuffs are then obtained by 
ordinary methods of coloring than are 
obtained on mercerized material, he de- 
clares. It is stated that vat dyes are 
afforded a wider application by the use 
of the new treatment. Since gelatin 
combines readily with tannin, cotton so 
treated and mordanted with tannin-anti- 
mony is given unusually deep shades 
with basic dyes. The resulting shades 
are claimed to be more even, and faster 
to washing. 

The concentration of gelatin solution 
recommended by Mr. Holden for ordi- 
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nary conditions is 5 to 20%. The in- 
crease in affinity is said to be directly 
proportional to the amount of gelatin 
fixed on the fiber. Fabrics may there- 
fore be given several tones with one 
dyestuff, by first printing with several 
different strengths of gelatin. In the 
case of basic dyes, however, it is neces- 
sary to employ a synthetic or natural 
tannin for this effect. Discharges are 
said to be possible, as well as other in- 
teresting effects. 


Compensator 


Manual Starting Type with High 
Interrupting Capacity 

A new manual starting compensator 

announced by the General Electric Co. 

has a high interrupting capacity. It is 





Hand-Operated Compensator without 
Cover and Oil Tank 


especially applicable to the control of 
high-speed, squirrel-cage motors includ- 
ing all two- and most four-pole motors, 
particularly those driving loads of rela- 
tively high inertia and therefore taking 
high inrush currents and requiring con- 
siderable time to get up to speed. For 
such applications the high capacity of 
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Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
for All Textiles 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 


—— See Also 
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HE confidence of 

the salesman who 
knows that the goods 
he sells are “Dyed by 
the Atlas Special 
Process” enables him 
to give them his high- 
est recommendation. 















FANCO 


RAYON 
CONDITIONING OIL 


we conditioned rayon 
is half the battle when 
the knitting and weaving 
stage is reached. Does your 
rayon measure up? 


The Atlas Process of 
Dyeing guarantees the 
yarn to be both Sun- 
fast and Tubfast. 


“GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DYEING” 


RAYON 


MN 


Fanco Rayon Conditioning 
Oil comes of a practical know- 
ledge of rayon preparation. A 
host of mill men are obtaining 
consistently satisfactory re- 
sults through its usage. 


Let us quote you. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATLAS DYE WORKS 


Torresdale Ave. and Womrath St. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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the contact mechanism of this com- 
pensator should be of special value. 
Among the advantageous features 
claimed for the new compensator by the 
manufacturer are the following: (1) a 
switch design providing wide break and 
high interrupting capacity; (2) time- 
delay under-voltage release, preventing 
shut-down on brief power disturbances 
and assuring that, in case of short cir- 
cuit, the line protective devices will 
open first; (3) contact tips of standard 
contactor construction and action, re- 
ducing maintenance cost to a minimum; 
and (4) cabinet construction of case for 
wall mounting, with ample room for 
ready connections and access to all 


parts. The compensator is known as 
CR-1034-K-33. 


Tests Leather Belting 





Device Determines Gripping Power 
by Friction Test 


The research staff of E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has developed 
a testing machine known as_ the 
Houghto-meter, for determining the 
gripping power of leather belting. One 
manner of using it adopts the well-estab- 
lished principle that when a body slides 
down an inclined plane with a slow, 
unaccelerated motion, the angle of in- 
clination of the plane is a key to the 
co-efficient of friction between the body 
and the plane. The gripping power or 
resistance to slipping of a belt largely 
determines its efficiency in transmitting 
power. Black and White, the technical 
periodical of the Houghton company, 
describes the construction and use of 
the Houghto-meter as follows: 

“Tn this apparatus, no attempt is made 
to determine the absolute co-efficient of 
friction of the bodies tested. The idea 
of the apparatus is to afford comparative 
tests of two or more samples. 

“Tn its essentials, the Houghto-meter 
consists of a pivoted plane which may 
be inclined at any angle at the will of 
the operator. The samples of leather 
to be tested are fitted beneath weights 
of equal magnitude, and placed at the 
top of the inclined plane. A _ special 
device is supplied, whereby the weight 
may be released, and allowed to act 
freely with reference to gravitational 
attraction. That is to say, if the plane 
is inclined and the levers holding the 
weights in position are released, the only 
resistance to the downward motion of 
the samples is the frictional resistance 
between the leathers, and the plane upon 
which they are placed. 

“Two methods are available for de- 
termining the co-efficient of friction by 
means of this apparatus: 

“1, In the first method, the samples 
of leather to be tested are fitted into 
the specimen-holding blocks and held 
in position by the lever as previously 
described. The plane is then raised to 
an angle greater than that at which the 
co-efficient of friction of the samples of 


leather will be overcome by gravity. 
The lever is then released and the time 
taken for the various samples to slide 
down unit lengths of the plane is noted. 
These times are taken to be a compari- 
son of the co-efficients of friction of the 
samples. 

“2. In the second method, the sample 
blocks are released by the levers while 
the pivoted plane is in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The pivoted plane is then slowly 
elevated, and readings are taken on a 
graduated arc, at those moments at 
which the various samples of leather 
commence to slide down the plane. The 
readings on the graduated arc, which 
are, of course, a measure of the angle of 


elevation of the plane, provide a com-. 


parison of the co-efficients of friction 
of the samples. 

“The apparatus is provided with a 
screw device, by means of which the 
inclined plane may be raised or lowered 
at will.” 


Threadless Conduit 





Thin-Walled Design — Union 


Compression Couplings 


A new conduit has been announced 
to the trade by the Electrical Division 
of Steel and Tubes, Inc., Cleveland, O., 
a subsidiary of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. The new product is known under 
the 1928 National Electrical Code as 
“electrical metallic tubing.” 

“Steeltubes” electrical metallic tubing 
is a rigid conduit claimed to have the 
characteristics of the so-called heavy, 
standard conduit, but with a lighter wall. 
The fact that it is made from cold-rolled 
open-hearth steel is claimed to insure 
a basic quality which tends to resist 
corrosion and provide a tube ductile 
enough to be readily bent to any desired 
shape by the use of a special bending 
hickey supplied by the manufacturer. 
The use of electrical metallic tubing as 
a rigid conduit has been sanctioned by 
Section 508 (new) of the 1928 National 
Electrical Code. It will bear the under- 
writers’ label. 

The wall of this new conduit is ap- 
proximately one-third the thickness of 
the standard conduit. It is used without 
threading, connections being made by 
means of a  wnion-compression-type 
coupling. Part of this coupling may 
be used as an adapter to connect the 
conduit to any standard threaded or 
threadless fitting. The conduit is sup- 
plied in 10-ft. lengths, and the union- 
type coupling is supplied free with each 
length. It is available in }4-in., #-in., 
and 1-in. electrical trade sizes with the 
same inside diameter as heavy-walled 
conduit. The exterior is electro-galvan- 
ized and the inside is coated with baked 
enamel. The ends are protected by 
metal caps to avoid damage in shipping. 
It will be distributed through recog- 
nized jobbing channels. 

The manufacturer claims as advan- 
tages for the new material that it elimi- 
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nates thread cutting, it easy to work on 
the job, is easy to handle because of 
its light weight, can be used with any 
threaded or threadless fitting, presents 
maximum protection against corrosion, 
costs little, carries a standard resale 
price, and speeds up installations. 


Improved Welding Gloves 





Made of Specially Treated Pliable 
Suede Leather 


The Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
42nd St., New York, has added to its 
line of accessories for oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting, gauntlet gloves of 
a soft and pliable suede leather, spe- 
cially treated to prevent heat from af- 
fecting it, to supersede the Oxweld 
horsehide gloves formerly supplied. 

A leather strip on the thumb seam 
and a semi-circular reinforcement on 
the inside seam adjoining the palm re- 
inforce the glove. The left glove has 
a leather reinforcement, covering the 
entire back between the fingers and 
gauntlet, for protecting the back of the 
left hand during cutting operations, A 
close-fitting gauntlet adequately pro- 
tects the arms. These gloves will not 
stiffen or shrivel from the application 
of heat or from soaking in water. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


DyeInc, Apparatus and process for. 
1,698,778. EF. W. Clark, Sanford, Me. 


DyEInG machine. 1,699,391. F. Davis, 
Halifax, England. 
Form for inspecting stockings. 1,699,265. 


E. R. Ammon, Reading, Pa. 

GaucE for cloth-cutting machines. 1,699,462. 
F. J. Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. Assigned tu 
Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine. 1,699,320-1. E. Wildt 
and H. H. Holmes, Leicester, England. 

KNITTING machines, Stop motion for. 
1,699,390. A. Crawford, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Assigned to Crawford Manufac- 
turing Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Loom. 1,698,913. R. M. Hughes, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Looms, Thread-cutting device for. 1,699,442. 
R. R. Nix and W. F. Davis, Shelby, N. C. 


Columbia Opens Second 
Semester of Cotton Course 


Columbia University, New York, an- 
nounces that the second part of the 
Cotton Goods Manufacture and Finish- 
ing Course begins on Feb. 8 and new 
students will be admitted. The second 
semester consists of a study of weaves, 
fabric analysis, and cost calculations. 
Also every operation in finishing cotton 
goods, including bleaching, dyeing, mer- 
cerizing, calendering, etc., will be cov- 
ered thoroughly. 

The lectures are held in the Engineer- 
ing Building on every Friday evening at 
7:30 to 9:30 P. M. with Herbert 
Mauersberger as_ instructor. New 
students will register on or before Feb. 
8, 1929, by addressing the Registrar. 
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at less 


Leaking Oil— 


The Weaver’s Troublemaker 


Looms must be kept well lubricated 
or shutdowns threaten—but constant 
flooding with liquid oil wastes time 
and jumps the toll of “oil stained” 
seconds. 






TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


) OIL 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Always stays “put” in bearings. 


That does the trick for the weaver. He just feeds 
a little NON-FLUID OIL to the bearings— 


—his loom is kept well lubricated—for a longer 
period— 


—his product, with its added value, is safe from 
oil stains— 


—and he does not have to worry about the cost— 
for NON-FLUID OIL lasts so much longer per 
application, that it costs less per month for lubri- 
cation than wasteful liquid oil. 

Send coupon today for testing sample 


and Bulletin, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.” 





—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T. W. 1-26-29 


Please send bulletin ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 2nd 

samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
Pickers CL) Looms DC Shafting 

|) Cards |) Twister Rings LJ) Motors 

() Spinning Frames __ [) Ball Bearings () Chain Drives 


ERED oS :e aE Ma elke Se SS Rw SAA ANE Mc ee Dee a ee 
i OR) ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
ADDRESS 












MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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& NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 





GREENVILLE,S.C. || 





Rayon 
Knit 
Goods 


“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 


ILK and Rayon fabrics*are best handled on the ‘““HUR- 

RICANE” Automatic Loop}Dryer. Gentle air circula- 

tion, at moderate temperatures, for sheer fabrics. Re- 
sults,—unexcelled softness and superior finish. 

In the drying of Pile Fabrics, Toweling and Underwear, 
“HURRICANE” Dryers are built in various sizes and ca- 
pacities,—designed and guaranteed to give quality and 
quantity results. 


DRYERS Cotton Stock, Underwear, Hosiery, 
Wool and Rags, Toweling, Plush, 
Skeins, Warps, Piece Goods. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES, CARBONIZERS 
THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Canadian Agent: 

C. M. Cudlip, 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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Southern Agents: 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C 











OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 


T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG—— 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


W. Warren Thread Works, Westfield, 
Mass., have doubled their capacity by 
the installation of much of the machin- 
ery and equipment from the plant of 
the Blodgett & Orswell Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., which they purchased last year. 
The unused balance has been stored for 
future use. The works have added 
thread for household use to their lines. 


Aponaug Mfg. Co., Kosciusko, Miss., 
has awarded a general contract to 
Samuel N. Hodges, 579 Peachtree St. 
North, Atlanta, Ga., for two of three 
proposed one-story additions to mill, 
161x258 ft., and 45x161 ft., both of which 
will be used for manufacture, estimated 
to cost about $80,000. Robert & Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, are the architects and 
engineers. 


Kendall Mills, Inc., Camden, S. C., 
have invited bids for the construction 
of an addition to their Oakland Cotton 
Mills, at Newberry, S. C. It will be 
40x101 ft., two-story, brick and frame 
structure, built-up roofing and steel sash 
and is to cost $25,000. The contract 
will be let soon. The company will 
spend over $150,000 on improvements at 
their Wateree Mills plant, Camden, 
S. C. Contract for the new lavatories 
has been awarded to George W. Monroe 
and George A. Creed, Camden, S. C. 
Contract for the new humidifiers was 
awarded to Parks & Cramer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. George A. Creed has also 
been awarded the contract for repairing 
all the residences in the Wateree Mills 
village. Other improvements call for 
sewerage and septic tanks in the village, 
as well as curbs and gutters in the drive- 
ways throughout the property. 


Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills light- 
ing system is being thoroughly over- 
hauled and new wiring and fixtures are 
supplanting the present system. In the 
old section of the mill new machinery 
is also being installed. An official states 
that the relighting system and new ma- 
chinery installation represents an ex- 
penditure of $50,000. 





Fact and Gossip 


Gadsden, Ala. The first unit of the 
new Gadsden tire plant of the Goodyear 
company will be ready for operation by 
midsummer, according to officials. Harry 
Salvo, contractor who is building the 
railway spur track to the site of the 
plant, has put on a night shift and is 
working to get the track down so that 
material may be hauled to the grounds. 
The contract for the main building is 
expected to be let about Feb. 1. 
Contracts for machinery are being 
awarded at Akron, it is announced. It 
is planned to let contracts this week for 
some of the 500 houses that are to be 
built by the Gadsden Land & Building 
Co., a subsidiary of the Goodyear com- 
pany. All of them are to be completed 
by June 1. 


Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mill Co. 
elected T. S. Grayson president, J. O. 
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Hutcheson first vice-president, J. L. 
Davis second vice-president and J. B. 
Lee secretary-treasurer at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 14. 


Monroe, N. C. Judge A. M. Stack of 
the superior court has confirmed the 
sale of the Icemorlee Cotton Mills, Inc., 
recently sold at a receivers sale for $166,- 
000. Charles W. Johnston, Horace 
Johnston and W. H. Belk, all of Char- 
lotte, N. C., were the purchasers. It is 
said that the original cost of the plant 
was more than $500,000. Engineers are 
now making a survey of the property 
and the plant is to be put in readiness 
at once. It is understood that a new 
corporation will be formed and that the 
new owners will give opportunity for 
old stockholders or others interested to 
purchase stock. It is reported that the 
Manetta Mills Co., Monroe, N. C., and 
Lando, S. C., have purchased the 
Everett mills, a unit of the Icemorlee 
plant, and the latter’s knitting plant. 


Statesville, N. C. A charter was is- 
sued Jan. 19 by the Secretary of State 
at Raleigh to Gagner Mfg. Co. to manu- 
facture and sell materials from cotton, 
silk, wool, linen, flax, etc. The author- 
ized capital stock is 4,030 shares of com- 
mon and _ preferred. Royal Little, 
South Boston, Mass., Henry D. Gagner 
and Mayor John B. Roach, of States- 
ville, are the incorporators. 


Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills stock- 
holders elected William Wallace, F. A. 
Sherrill, Isador Wallace, D. J. Craig, 
W. T. Nicholson, F. B. Bunch and 
M. R. Adams directors at their annual 
meeting held recently. These in turn 
elected William Wallace, president; 
F. A. Sherrill, vice-president and F. B. 
Bunch, secretary and treasurer. 


Monadnock Mills, Claremont, N. H., 
has put in a petition to the State Legis- 
lature asking the right to increase capi- 
tal stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


Salmon Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co., spe- 
cial committee handling the disposal of 
the property is scheduled to convene 
Jan. 25 at Somersworth. The bleachery 
may be retained, since it has been oper- 


ating steadily at a profit, it is under- 
stood. 
Dundee Textile Co., Passaic, N. J., 


has filed notice of increase in capital 
stock to 300,000 shares, no par value. 


*Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
New York Mills, N. Y., are dismantling 
the northern plant in connection with 
the erection of a mill in Gulfport, Miss. 
It is proposed to abandon the old 
location. 


*J. & P. Coats, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., 
state that they are not building any new 
mill at Greenville, N. C., or elsewhere 
in the South, as has been frequently 
reported lately, despite rumors that they 
had obtained a 60-day option on a large 
plot of ground near Camp Sevier. 


Crompton Co., Providence, R. L., 
manufacturers of corduroy and other 
fabrics, has changed its capitalization 
from $384,000 and 24,000 shares of no 
par value common stock to 15,463 shares 
of no par value common stock, accord- 
ing to an amendment to the company’s 
charter filed at the Secretary of State’s 
office. 
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Spartanburg, S. C. Deeds for two 
parcels of land, near Saxon Mills and 
the Southern Railway, to the Draper 
Corp. for a site for the location of a 
loom supply depot, were filed for regis- 
tration in the county register of deeds 
office recently. One deed was from the 
Saxon Mills, signed by President John 
A. Law, and Secretary C. M. Bissell, 
and the other deed was conveyed from 
H. M. and J. Cleveland and Welborn 
Reynolds, trustees. The two parcels 
consist of 314 acres. No consideration 
was named in either deed. 


Character Products Co., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Va., has been chartered with an 
authorized capital of $250,000, to manu- 


facture cotton, silk and wool, by Fred 
Van Wagenan, of Danville, and C. H. 
Deal, of Salisbury, N. C. 

WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co. two- 
story addition which was begun last 
October will be completed very shortly. 


William Hall & Co., Inc., Lansdowne, 
Pa., have begun excavations for a one- 
story mill, 40x80 ft., at Pemberton, Pa., 
and will have unit ready for service in 
about 60 days. The company proposes 
to expand at last noted location and will 
later remove the Lansdowne mill to 
that place. 


St. Georges de Beauce, Que., Canada. 
Good progress is being made in in- 
stalling the machinery in the plant of 
the St. George Woolen Mills, Ltd., this 
town. The equipment will consist of 4 
sets of 60-in. cards and all the neces- 
sary machinery for wool preparation and 
spinning, with 24 looms and complete 
finishing and dyeing equipment. The 
power plant will have a 500 hp. boiler 
in addition to electric motors to be oper- 
ated from power obtained from the 
company’s own water supply. Charles 
P. Grierson, for many years manager of 
Boyd Caldwell & Co., Ltd., with woolen 
mills at Lanark, Appleton and Perth, 
Ont., has been appointed manager. 





Fact and Gossip 
Dodge (Mass.) Yarn Mills resumed 


operations recently after installing a 
new rag picker and reclothing their 
cardroom. 


Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Mills is to 
transfer all styles and activities to other 
mills with the closing down of the plant 
March 15, according to J. W. Booth, 
superintendent. This mill has been 
operating on overcoatings and suitings 


and recently ran out of stock, it is re- 
ported. 
*H. G. Fetterolf Co., Philadelphia, 


have the balance of their textile ma- 
chinery for sale following the partial 
discharge of some equipment when the 
plant was recently bought by a norm 
textile concern. 


Prouvost LeFebvre of Rhode Island 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., recently ore 
ganized with a capital of $600,000 tc 
operate a local woolen mill, will be rep- 


resented by Melvin C. Robbins, 12& 
Broadway, New York, attorney. The 
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Rayon and Silk 


manufacturers 





enjoy the many 
advantages 
of care-free operation 
by the employment of 


“HERCULES” 


Here’s our popular Hercules “Senior” Ex- 
tractor, type B. Dries rayon, silk, cotton 
or any other yarn or fabric in a jiffy. It’s 
built complete with foundation, motor, 
starter, drain connections and all wiring. 
It’s equipped, you notice, with our H & § 
full interlocking safety covers. 
start the extractor till 
closed. 


You can’t 
these covers are 
You can’t open a cover, either, until 
the basket stops. 


“We are always ) - service” 
e always at your service 





See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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HARING & STEPHENS CoO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th Paterson, N. J. 
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Less Initial Investment 
Less Upkeep and 
Depreciation 


Alotro Gry yp 


Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 


The Most Economical Method 
of Bleaching and Dyeing 


Autogyp bleaches and dyes in one 
bath. A reel dye machine is the only 
equipment needed. Less original in- 
vestment in equipment; small upkeep 


costs and depreciation. 


Autogyp bleaching and dyeing is sim- 
plicity itself. It effects better results. 
And the saving in equipment, labor, 
time and materials cuts a big margin 
from your dyeroom expense. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 







Office, 





Factory, Laboratories, 


1254-56 Broadway - - - Albany, N. Y. 


Associate Contributors to the Industry Advertising 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





company is headed by B. D. Lang and 
Barnard R. Wilson, both of Woon- 
socket. 


Aberdeen, Wash. A _ wool knitting 
and finishing mill, to be known as the 
Washington Woolen Mills of Aberdeen, 
has been incorporated at $25,000, and 
will open at 402 West Heron St. by 
Feb. 10, it has been announced. Two 
experienced woolen mill operators will 
be in charge of plant operations, while 
a group of Harbor business men have 
assisted in financing the plant. R. E. 
Hennig, formerly of the Olympia Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., and H. Mackey, 
formerly of a Utah woolen company, 
will be manager and sales manager, 
respectively. Others connected with the 
enterprise are Goodbar Jones and J. E. 
Stewart. The plant will manufacture 
bathing suits, stockings, including golf 
socks; children’s knit apparel, under- 
wear, overcoats and blankets, company 
heads stated. At the outset it will em- 
ploy 20 persons. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, 
Ala., are expected to begin construction 
of a $50,000 addition to their plant soon. 


*Wovenwright Knitting Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, expects to expand gradually 
to meet growing demands since the pur- 
chase of a new plant with 24 times its 
present floor space. No contracts for 
new machinery have been given out. 


*John Blood & Co., Boverstown, Pa., 
have awarded the contract for their new 
150x110-ft. building to L. H. Foct & 
Co., Reading. The structure is to be 
placed in operation by May 1, and will 
be supplied with some new machines 
in addition to 11 full-fashioned ones 
now being used. 


*Danneman Hosiery Mills, Chelten- 
ham, Pa., announce that they are in- 
stalling 18 machines in their new two- 
story addition which is expected to be 
in operation May 1. 


John A. Finnegan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This party is starting a seaming and 
looping plant for full-fashioned hosiery 
at 4966 Wakefield St. Seaming and 
looping machinery is now being in- 
stalled in this building and they will be 
in operation within a few days. 


*United Globe Knitting Mills, Phila- 
delphia, will move to their new quarters 
April 1 and intend to add considerable 
new equipment. 


Charlotte, N. C. Several Philadel- 
phia full-fashioned plants have been con- 
nected with rumors regarding erection 
of a $1,500,000 full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturing plant here, among them 
being the Realart Silk Hosiery Mills. 
This concern operates a plant contain- 
ing approximately 20 full-fashioned ma- 
chines. When questioned about the 
possibility of their concern erecting this 
large enterprise in Charlotte, Superin- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


tendent Robert Moeller stated early in 
the week that nothing could be said at 


the present time. Other rumors have 
connected H. C. Aberle Co., manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned hosiery, with 


the $1,500,000 plant to be built here. 
This concern is one of the largest in 
the Quaker City and when an officer of 
that company was asked about the mat- 
ter, he stated that this report was un- 
true. The report involving the H. C. 
Aberle Co. was to the effect that inter- 
ests close to them, together with sup- 
port from a factor formerly connected 
with the manufacture of full-fashioned 
machinery, would erect the new plant 
here. Well-informed factors do not 
believe the Realart Silk Hosiery Co. 
is the one involved. 


Esther Hosiery Mill, Graham, N. C., 
will install 40 new knitting machines in 
the new addition it is building for a 
bleaching and finishing department. 


*McPhar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., 
expects to begin production by Feb. 1. 
A one-story 74x36-ft. frame building is 
being constructed in which 53 circular 
machines, 16 ribbers and 10 loopers will 
be installed. The concern will manu- 
facture men’s hosiery and will buy 36s 
to 60s cotton yarn, rayon, etc. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Co. has 
been formed to operate a $20,000 plant. 
It will start with an authorized capital 
of $100,000 and the investment is to be 
secured by not less than $30,000 worth 
of machinery. Rock Hill Hosiery 
3uilding Co. is the name of the holding 
company connected with the enterprise. 
Contract for the building has been 
awarded to J. C. Heslep and the plumb- 
ing, heating and sprinkler systems will 
be supplied by the Waldron Heating & 
Plumbing Co. Six per cent mortgage 
bonds are to be issued shortly. 





Fact and Gossip 
Paint Rock (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, 


which represent an investment of $50,- 
000, chiefly local capital, began opera- 
tions on Jan. 15. 


*Pilling & Madeley, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Frank E. Morris, manager of this 
concern for many years, has purchased 
from them 72 Scott & Williams ma- 
chines and all necessary equipment with 
which to manufacture novelty hosiery. 
The mill will be operated under the 
name of Frank E. Morris, and will man- 
ufacture the well known “Pilling & 
Madeley” hosiery. As Mr. Morris has 
been identified with the firm for a long 
time it is assured that their standard 
will be continued. Mr. Morris has leased 
space in the Pilling & Madeley plant 
which is located at 2150 E. Huntingdon 
St. Shreve & Adams, Inc., New York, 
who have been handling the Pilling & 
Madeley lines, will act as selling agents 
for the firm of Frank E. Morris. It is 
expected the first deliveries will be made 
in February. Pilling & Madeley, Inc., 
have an equipment of approximately 480 
knitting and 120 ribbing machines and 
it is believed the balance of the machin- 
ery will be sold by them. 


*Tartan Knitwear Mills, Philadelphia, 
recently formed, have a capitalization 
of $30,000 and have 16 circular, 10 flat 
and 24 sewing machines. 
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SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*Calmex Corp., Blossburg, Pa., re- 
cently organized to manufacture cotton 
and rayon draperies, both plain and 
Jacquard, is installing new machines 
prior to commencement of operations. 
W. S. Roberts is named as president 
and treasurer and J. S. Roberts as su- 
perintendent. Seventy-two looms will 
be used. 


Bernesco Silk Co., Nescopeck, Pa. 
This is the name of a new concern that 
has started a new plant here, employing 
27 hands at the present time. 


Georgetown Silk Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has awarded general contract to 
J. A. Schmitt’s Sons Co., Bennett Bldg., 
for one-story mill, reported to cost in 
excess of $25,000, with equipment. 
C. J. Schmitt, 198 North Main St., 
Wilkes-Barre, is the architect. 


Fact and Gossip 


Johnson - Cowdin - Wettlaufer Ribbon 
Co., Paterson, N. J., will sell their River 
St. plant. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., has awarded the 
contract for a substantial addition to 
the plant to W. Otis Pratt, Mount 
Holly. The contract includes a 50x85-ft. 
addition to the present west wing and 
also a large storage warehouse. 


Blancolit Mfg. Co., is the name of a 
new company at Greenville, S. C., being 
organized by Dr. John C. Wichmann. 
It will manufacture Blancolit, a patented 
process for bleaching and de-gumming 
cotton, silk and yarn, and will have an 
initial output of 10,000 lb. daily. The 
company is to be capitalized at $500,- 
000. The plant’s location has been 
secured at Camp Sevier, a few miles out 
from Greenville. The tract of land 
obtained had previously been mentioned 
in connection with a Rhode Island mill 
thought to be seeking a new location. 


*Spartanburg, S. C. The Ligon in- 
terests, who operate textile mills at 
Greenville and Woodruff, and the Ar- 
cadia Mills here, are, it is reported, con- 
templating the erection of a _ million- 
dollar bleachery and finishing plant in 
Spartanburg County, 12 miles from this 
city and 20 miles from Greenville. A 
site 6 miles west of the city on the Na- 
tional Highway, comprising 150 acres 
of land located on the North Tiger 
River and close to the tracks of the 
Southern Railway and the Piedmont & 


Northern Railway, has been virtually 
decided upon for the location, it 1s 
understood. The plant will have an 


initial capacity of two million yards of 
cloth weekly, and will have facilities for 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing cotton, 
silk and rayon cloth, and will employ 
between 150 to 200 men. Arrange- 
ments are under way to take the entire 
production of a number of southern 
mills. 
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The Spiral Floating Striping 
Machine is ideal for this work. 
With it you can 
supply the call 
for novel designs 
in moderate 
priced hose... 
which means large 


HE demand for smart chil- 
dren’s half-hose is almost in- 
Fashion prescribes 
catchy color effects .. . clock and 
lace effects, too, and the popular 
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Note the attractive type of 
hose produced on this machine. 
There is practically no limit to 
the variety of designs that can 
be knit . . . each right in 
the vogue, and a business 


builder. 


Two-tone effects as well as 
horizontal stripes may 
be secured with the 
Spiral Floater. Fancy 
and striping attach- 
ments can be readily 
disconnected and plain 





and steady profits. hose produced. 
The 
SPIRAL 
FLOATING 
STRIPING 
MACHINE 
Built into models 
HH, K and B 
Gstablished 1865 
Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. consi Fexraz 
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KNIT GOODS 


Activity Rises in Hosiery Trade 


Demand Favors Men’s Fan- 
cies and Women’s F.F. Lines 


OSIERY mills reported a steady 
rise in sales through the mid- 
January weeks. Men’s goods moved 
freely, the demand being mostly for 
fancies; early delivery was the general 
rule, but a good number of advance 
orders was noted by the larger pro- 
ducers. The trade credits the current 
interest to the active underwear market. 
There are many hosiery-underwear 
buyers now in New York and most 
of these executives spent the early part 
of last week placing underwear orders. 
The latter part of the week, both job- 
bers and store buyers turned their atten- 
tion to the replenishing of hosiery 
stocks, and a large quantity of business 
was written by footwear knitters. 


Preference for F. F. Hose 


Interest in women’s goods was espe- 
cially keen, mill factors reported. The 
preference was for full-fashioned hose, 
in early summer shades. Buyers showed 
unusual confidence, and some large-sized 
orders were placed. Mills did an ex- 
tensive advance business, some taking 
orders as far ahead as March and April. 
Most of these advance orders were 
“color blank,” that is, buyers reserved 
the privilege of specifying colors later, 
in order to protect themselves against 
possible style variatigns. 

A continuation of the trading-up trend 
in women’s goods is evident. Medium- 
priced full-fashioned numbers moved 
with unusual speed, and the high-priced 
numbers also were in better demand. 
Some firms are now emphasizing their 
finer-guage hosiery, and offer more ex- 
tensive varieties, both as regards color 
and styling. These knitters say the de- 
mand for higher-priced goods is con- 
siderably beyond that of January last 
year. 

Buyers who discussed this aspect said 
the trading-up trend was being noted 
throughout the whole retail trade. 
Women are coming more and more to 
pay high prices for quality hose, they 
asserted. These factors attribute this 
tendency to the increasing fashion im- 
portance of hosiety and they hold the 
view that in many cases, women are 
economizing on other apparel in order to 
get the best that the hosiery market 
offers, irrespective of price. 

Mills that anticipated this trend are 
now apparently reaping their harvest. 
The bulk of the January business to date 
in women’s goods leans definitely toward 
the better quality hose, producers say. 

In the staples’ field, buyers showed 


less interest. Men’s staple goods moved 
slowly; indeed, last week’s sales in- 
dicated a marked jobber coolness to 
these numbers. Men’s fancies were the 
only line favored, the old standbys such 
as solid colors—grays, blues and blacks 
—being in less demand. 


Active Buying Follows 


Cut in Underwear 





Trade Reports Spirited Demand, 
Especially for Heavy-Weight 
Garments 


Active demand from jobbers kept 
sales executives in the underwear in- 
dustry busy all last week. The view 
expressed by one knitter that the 
January price reductions represent a 
“buyer’s holiday” is apparently shared 
by at least a fair part of the jobbing 
trade. Orders came in steadily all last 
week and the current week also opened 
well. Wholesalers were buying freely, 
mostly for early delivery. 

Demand was divided between heavy 
and lightweight goods, but the former 
was the more favored. In heavyweights, 
the call was mainly for men’s staples, 
union suits enjoying their usual prefer- 
ence. Early reports indicated indiffer- 
ence on the part of the jobbing trade 
regarding brightly colored garments for 
men. Retailers, especially chain store 
representatives, placed a few orders for 
tan and blue numbers. The new salmon 
shade has not taken well as yet, mill 
factors report. 

Underwear producers look for con- 
tinued active buying all through the re- 
mainder of the month. They are still 
hopeful that volume turnover may justify 
the recent price reductions.. There are 
indications that the jobbing trade is 
looking for further price reductions, but 
this hope does not seem to be well 
founded. 

Late announcements of new prices 
show a reluctance to go below last year’s 
figures, and several mills have quoted 
figures slightly in advance. Producers 
still insist that their margin is too 
narrow, in view of the high cotton quo- 
tations; and there is persistent talk of 
possible increases in February. 


Quiet in Women’s Goods 


So far as women’s goods was con- 
cerned, the market was quiet. Staples 
moved steadily, orders being mostly 
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“repeats,’ and for immediate delivery. 
A rising call for rayon goods was re- 
ported, and it was stated that jobbers 
were ordering in advance on _ these 
numbers. 

Glove silk has been conservative since 
the holidays, but prices are firm. Knit- 
ters of glove silk goods do not look for 
any volume buying until mid-February 
at the earliest. They speak optimistically 
of their January business; the usual 
post-holiday lull in glove silk underwear 
was less pronounced than in other years, 
these factors assert. 

Knitters are discussing the possibility 
of a big call for women’s athletic under- 
wear, during the coming summer. The 
announcement by one leading producer 
of the opening of a full line of these 
numbers, is held to be significant. So 
far, jobbers show no enthusiasm regard- 
ing these numbers, but retail underwear 
buyers are inclined to favor them. 
Several store buyers recently in the New 
York market said the consumer trend 
was emphatically toward ‘“mannish” cut 
and roomy garments. 





Outerwear Staples Steady 


Mild Weather Slows up Demand 
for Heavy-Weights 


A steady, but not too spirited, move- 
ment of staples, with a continued back- 
wardness in demand for heavyweights, 
were the chief features of the outerwear 
trade, during the week. The mild 
weather had not affected medium-weight 
sweaters to any serious extent, factors 
reported, and there was a healthy move- 
ment of fancies in this weight. 

Jobbers are still hesitant regarding 
the purchase of mid-winter goods, and 
some knitters admit that their stocks are 
accumulating. Prices remained firm, 
with deliveries normal. Practically all 
buying was on a small scale, due to the 
high temperatures that have prevailed 
in the eastern States. 


Sweaters for Aviation 


The trade manifested keen interest in 
the report from Washington that 
sweaters are becoming more important 
as an article of apparel for aviators. A 
statement credited to the Army Air 
Service, cited specifications for these 
goods; according to these specifications 
the aviators’ sweaters shall be of only 
one type worsted. The material re- 
quired is as follows: fleece, scoured 
wool, grade no lower than three-eighths 
blood, free from shives, burrs and other 
impurities. The specifications also stress 
good workmanship, and the privilege of 
submitting the garments to official tests 
for fastness, durability and other quali- 
ties. The stipulations made by the Army 
Air Service regarding the three main 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





points—workmanship, color and quality 
are as follows: 


Workmanship.—The sweater shall be knit 
using a 1-1 stitch, commonly called 
“shaker knit” or “shaker stitch,” having 
approximately four wales per inch. The 
skirt and cuffs shall be the usual commer- 
cial ribbed knit approximately 23 inches 
deep. The collar shall be V neck, standard 
commercial finish. 


Color.—The color shall be an olive drab 
shade like the standard sample, and shall 
be fast to washing. 

Quality.—The quality in all points not 
covered by this specification shall be like 
and equal to the standard sample. 


Factors were divided as to the scope 
and significance of the aviators’ apparel 
market. Certain knitters thought that 
this demand would soon assume exten- 
sive proportions in view of the increas- 
ing interest in aviation, and they felt 
that steps should be taken by the trade 
to promote the sale of sweaters to flyers, 
beth military and civil. 

Other mill executives, while conced- 
ing the potentialities of the market, 
thought that it was too early to attempt 
such promotion; one factor, whose views 
were shared by others, said he thought 
aviation apparel demand would not rep- 
resent an important sweater market for 
another year at least. 





Allen-A Sales Force 
Holds Conference 


During the first week in January the 
entire sales force of the Allen-A Co. 
consisting of 100 men was called into 
a general convention at the Kenosha 
(Wisc.) mill. This general convention 
was called to discuss new plans for 
spring selling and in celebration of the 
record breaking business of 1928, which 
exceeded in volume the sales of any 
previous year. 

Many new and important changes 
were announced in connection with the 
sampling and merchandising of Allen-A 
hosiery and underwear lines. These 
changes were gratifying to the Allen-A 
selling organization, who anticipate un- 
usually satisfactory results for 1929 as 
a consequence of the improved method 
for handling business in a large volume 
basis. 

Reports from every section of the 
country indicate that Allen-A customers 
had an extremely satisfactory holiday 
business and that their outlook for 
spring sales is bright. 

The convention ended with a banquet 
attended by the sales force and the en- 
tire staff of mill executives. During the 
banquet the salesmen paid high tribute 
to the production record and handling 
of deliveries, resulting from the high 
efficiency attained by various manufac- 
turing departments throughout the year. 





Accident Rate Drops Off at 
Wayne Knitting Mills 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—An approximate 
drop of three accidents per 1,000,000 
man hours in 1928 over the 1927 figures 
is recorded in the annual safety report 





compiled at the Wayne Knitting Mills 
by the plant safety committee. 

The frequency of accidents in 1928 
was 4.71 casualities per 1,000,000 man 
hours as constrasted with 7.16 injuries 
in 1927 and 9.54 in 1926. 


Ask Suspension of New Freights 
On Textile Machinery 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chatta- 
nooga Manufacturers Association 
through its traffic department has filed 
formal petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking suspen- 
sion of several new freight rates. Per- 
haps the most important of the suspen- 
sions asked is that concerning textile 
machinery as well as other types of ma- 
chinery when shipped in less carload 
lots. 

The carriers are proposing to change 
the textile machine classification which 
will mean a higher rate on the less car- 
load shipments. The changes will affect 
the cost of machinery shipped from the 
East to the South, and will also affect 
the freight rate on a number of non- 
textile machines manufactured in Chat- 
tanooga. 

The new rates were ‘o have been 
effective Feb. 1. If the suspension is 
granted the manufacturers will be given 
an opportunity to re-open the case and 
show cause for making the suspension 
permanent. 


Calls Middleman Indispensable 


The widely prevalent notion that mod- 
ern business necromancy is doing away 
with the middleman, by whatever name 
he may be called, is characterized as a 
myth by W. M. G. Howse, general 
chairman of the National Wholesale 
Conference, which, under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, is making a survey of 
this phase of distribution. 

The function of the middleman, the 
conference has found, is indispensable. 
Neither the chain store nor the mail- 
order house can evade it. A manufac- 
turer or distributor might do his own 
wholesaling or pay someone else to do 
it. But somewhere along the line it 
must be done. 

“Whether you call it wholesaling, 
jobbing, factory-to-consumer distribu- 
tion, chain-store merchandising, or 
what not,” says Mr. Howse, “there must 
be some machinery to move goods from 
producer to consumer. 

“Although a certain portion of special 
lines of commodities might be economi- 
cally marketed by new and_ unusual 
methods, the great bulk of every com- 
modity must, in the interest of pro- 
ducers and consumers themselves, have 
the services of wholesalers and their 
expert knowledge of the best markets 
and the most economical means of 
reaching them.” 
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Army Quartermaster Receives 
Bids on Dress Uniform Cloth 


Philadelphia.—Bids for supplying the 
Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 21st 
and Oregon Ave., with cloth for officer's 
dress and enlisted men’s dress uniforms 
were received Jan. 22, the following 
concerns submitting proposals on the 
various items: item No. 1 called tor 
500 yds., dark blue broadcloth, 16 ozs.; 
item two 500 yds., dark blue crepe, 16 
ozs.; item three 500 yds., dark blue 
doeskin, 22 ozs.; item four 500 yds., 
dark blue elastique, 26 ozs.; items five 
500 yds., sky blue doeskin, 26 ozs.; item 
six 500 yds., sky blue doeskin, 22 ozs.; 
item seven 500 yds., dark blue serge; 
item eight 31,000 yds., dark blue cloth, 
17 to 18 ozs.; item nine 18,750 yds., sky 
blue kersey cloth, 18 to 19 ozs. 

Clinton ( Mich.) Woolen Mfg. Co. bid 
$3.60 on item No. 8 and $3.71 on item 
No. 9; Warrenton Woolen Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn., bid $4.97 on item No. 1, 
$6.96 on item No. 3, $6.94 on item No. 
6, $4.04 on item No. 8 and $3.59 on 
item No. 9. Cleveland (O.) Worsted 
Mills bid $6.00 a yd., on items No. 4 
and No. 5, $3.424 on item No. 7. 
Charlottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills bid 
$4.90 on item No. 1, $4.90 on item No. 
2, $5.55 on item No. 3, $5.20 on item 
No. 6, $3.40 on item No. 8, $3.40 on 
item No. 9, the latter price being for 
10,000 yds., only for that concern. 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
bid $6.60 on item No. 4, $6.35 on item 
No. 5, and $4.40 on item No. 7. 

Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Height, Pa., 
bid $3.31 on item No. 8, and $3.23 on 
item No. 9. Worumbo Co., New York 
submitted the following bids: $6.75 a 
yd., on item No. 1, $7.66 on item No. 2, 
$8.15 on item No. 3, $8.96 on item No. 
6, $4.36 on item No. 8, and $4.99 on 
item No. 9. Merrimac Mills, Methuen, 
Mass., bid $7.18 on item No. 4, the same 
figure was also named by this firm on 
item No. 5; $3.95 a yd., was their 
quotation for supplying item No. 7. 





Wool Trade Notes 


F. Nathaniel Perkins, secretary of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association and 
Albert W. Elliott, representing the wool 
trade, on the council of fifteen will 
attend the meeting of the Wool In- 
stitute, Jan. 29 to hear the formal report 
of the delegates to the International 
Wool Conference held in Paris in 
November. 

Herbert W. Kendall, recently with 
Cordingley & Co., Inc., has opened 
offices at 253 Summer Street where he 
will represent several foreign wool 
houses. 

Samuel C. Murfitt, the well-known 
wool importer of 232 Summer Street, 
3oston, was recently elected president 
of the Nashua (N.H.) Mfg. Co. 

The entertainment committee of the 
3oston Wool Trade Association an- 
nounces as one of the features of the 
annual banquet at the Copley Plaza, 
Thursday, Feb. 7, a melodrama “Fools 
and Their Money are Soon Parted.” 
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Roumania Has 85 
Knitting Plants 


Washington, D. C.—According to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce here, a late official census of 
industries in Roumania gives 85 plants 
manufacturing knit goods, with a total 
capital invested of $2,244,397, with 
3,844 knitting machines, and employing 
5,443 operatives. 

Of this number, 16, with a capital of 

234,743 produce hosiery exclusively, 
and six or seven supply a large part of 
the domestic demand for cotton bathing 
suits of medium quality. 


Midwest Market Week in 
Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Among the _ ho- 
siery manufacturers, knitted outerwear 
manufacturers, and jobbers who are 
supporting the second Midwest Market 
Week which will be held in Milwaukee 
the week of Feb. 25 are: The Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., Phoenix Hosiery Co., 
Everwear Hosiery Co., Lisberg Kramer 
Co., Imperial Knitting Co., Milwaukee 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee Knitting Mills, 
National Knitting Co., Columbia Knit- 
ting Co., and Eagle Knitting Co. 

C. Beamsley of the National Knitting 
Co., Harry Lisberg of Lisberg & 
Kramer, jobbers, and Guy Koch of the 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. are on committees 
promoting the event. 


Greenville Textile Club Meets 


The Greenville Textile Club held its 
regular monthly meeting in the cafeteria 
of Parker High School Jan. 18, at which 
time J. A. Jackson, of Brandon Mills, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected at this meeting were: Charles 
A. Rikard, of American Spinning Com- 
pany, vice-president; and W. E. Bur- 
nett, of Parker, assistant secretary. 

Talks were made by Dr. F. W. 
Alexander, professor of psychology at 
Furman University, and Louis Greet, 
secretary of the club. The subject of 
Dr. Alexander’s address was “The Mak- 
ing of Men.” 





Magnet Mills Expansion Plans 


Announcement made here today that 
Magnet Mills, Inc., has acquired all 
properties and assets of the Magnet 
Knitting Mills in Clinton and Coal 
Creek, near Knoxville, Tenn. and will 
start an expansion program, for which 
$1,500,000 in bonds authorized. C. S. 
Kincaid is president and I. Asbury 
Wright, Jr., of Knoxville is a vice- 
president. 





Bradley Sales Conference 


Delavan, Wis.—Salesmen of the 
Bradley Knitting Co. held an annual 
sales convention at the Delavan plant 
during the past week. Sales policies, 
merchandising and other phases of busi- 
ness operation was discussed. A dinner 
at the Hotel Delavan concluded the con- 
vention. 
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Examples of Mallison’s new Early American Series of Silk Prints opened last week. 


Above-——A multi-color pattern called “The Covered Wagon” and showing clearly 


the reason for its name. 


Below—“Old Sampler.” with pattern motifs taken from stories of Revolutionary 


Days. 
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Phila. School of Design 
Holds Exhibition 


PHILADELPHIA.—The second annual 
display of woven and printed textiles 
contributed by American manufacturers 
was held last week, at the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women, being 
featured by exhibits of materials sup- 
plied by the following concerns: Moss 
Rose Mfg. Co., Brooks Bros., Hard- 
wick Magee Co., John Bromley & Son, 
Inc., Quaker Lace Co., Becker, Smith 
& Page, Inc., A. Theo. Abbott Co., 
American Pile Fabric Co., Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, Artloom Corp., Stead & 
Miller Co., Geo. Royle Co., Barrymore 
Seamless Wiltons, Inc., Robert LeFort 
& Co., La France Textile Industries, 
Orinoka Mills, H. R. Mallinson & Co., 
F. A. Foster & Co. 
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Phi Psi to Meet April 18 


A three-day meeting of the Phi Psi 
Fraternity, an exclusive textile organ- 
ization will be held at Charlotte, N. C., 
beginning April 18. The gathering is 
national in scope, 200 or more repre- 
sentatives from various States through- 
out the Union being expected to attend 
the meeting. 

The Eta chapter of North Carolina 
State College, the Theta chapter of 
Georgia Tech and the Iota chapter of 
Clemson college, South Carolina will be 
hosts. 

Arthur R. Thompson, of Charlotte, 
N. C., is national president of the organ- 
ization and has charge of the arrange- 
ment for the program. A number of 
speakers of nation-wide repute will be 
secured to address the gathering. 
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FABRICS 


Spotty Market for Cottons 





Buying 


Erratic and Some _ Lines 


Are Getting Hungry for More Orders 


= improvement was noted in the 
general market situation in cotton 
goods, but conditions are rather spotty. 
Business has been unevenly distributed, 
and there are many who have not noted 
any material improvement since Jan. 1. 

The cotton market has done little to 
inspire or force goods buying. Cotton 
has been working back and forth within 
narrow limits, and the average for the 
week is only a few points above that of 
the preceding week. 

The local market contains a great 
many buyers who are attending the 
annual meeting of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute. They have evinced 
some market interest, but their buying 
has been characterized as “lacking 
snap.” The last remark was qualified 
by stating that there was really nothing 
to spur them on to any large purchases. 
It is stated that the interest of some 
jobbers is taken up with cleanups, and 
they are trying to purchase some of 
last year’s lines, now discontinued, at 
a price. 

x * x 

Print Cloths: Reports from some 
centers indicate that fair quantities of 
print cloths have been sold during the 
last week, but the general market seems 
to be marking time. Apparently, pro- 
duction and demand are about balanced 
and in this section of the market, there 
is no sizeable amount of stock piling up. 
Print cloths have not made any gains in 
their fundamental strength nor on the 
other hand has their position become 
weakened. Mills still have a good 
amount of unfilled orders on hand and 
stocks of converted goods are claimed 
to be moderate. No change from this 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Jan. 23, Jan. 16, Jan. 25, 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.40c 20. 55¢ 18.55¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 5ic 54$- 53c 54- 64¢ 
38}-in., 64x60,5.35 74- 7ic Jic 7?- 8c 
39 -in., 68x72,4.75  84- 8ic 8§- 8c 8}- 8c 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 9c 93c 10c 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10§-103c 10§-103c 104-10}c 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 83c 82-8ic tc 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 ieiereee 103c 11 -I lie 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 4c Bic 8c 
Pajama Checks 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70 Bic 8$c Ske 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 73-7}c 73-7}c Jic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in.,3yd.. 11 -Il4c 11 -IN4e Ilkec 
Denims, 2.20s..... 174c 17kc 18¢ 
Tickings, 80z..... 214-23¢ 214-23c 22}-24c 
Standard prints... 9tc 9ke 8ic 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... lliec Il}e 10}c 


position is expected for a couple of 
weeks. Percales and other printed fab- 
rics have been selling in a satisfactory 
way and it is felt that this will be re- 
flected in the gray goods market by the 
first of February. 
xk * x 

Sheetings: Prices are generally un- 
changed, but this section. of the market 
is in dire need of business if prices 
are to continue at present levels. As 
yet nothing has been done to curb pro- 
duction, but it is admitted that some- 
thing must be done and soon. Prices 
are very low and unsatisfactory to milis, 
which means that they should be at 
attractive buying levels for consumers. 








— 


Unfortunately not even low prices are 
enough to attract sufficient purchasing. 
The opinion was ventured by some mar- 
ket leaders that the consumption of 
sheetings has decreased considerably. 
Possibly this is a reflection of business 
conditions existing among consuming 
trades or an indication that other mate- 
rials have taken the place of sheetings. 
a 


Finished Goods: Notwithstanding the 
number of wholesalers in town, finished 
goods business has not been exception- 
ally active. An improved interest is 
noted in wash goods and ginghams, but 
no sizeable business has been transacted. 
This interest however is looked upon as 
being an indication of a further recog- 
nition of cottons as dress fabrics for 
the coming year. Flannel prices to the 
jobbing trade were made during the 
week, These were at an advance of 4c. 
and on the same basis as prices made 
to cutters-up last December. There has 
been a steady business in outing flannels. 


Staples Show Close Prices 


Men’s Wear Field Does Not Press 


Market 


ARKET interest is now being 

centered on formal openings of 
men’s wear lines for the fall season. At 
a recent meeting of members of the 
Wool Institute, all present agreed that 
uniform opening dates are helpful. 

The following dates were selected by 
the majority of mills for their fall 1929 
men’s wear openings: Staples, Jan. 21; 
low and medium overcoatings Jan. 29; 
cotton warp suitings Feb. 4; medium 
woolen suitings, Feb. 18; medium 
worsted suitings, Feb. 25; fine suitings 
and overcoatings, Mar. 4. Due to the 
inability of the American Woolen Co. to 
prepare its lines for these dates, the 
company has announced that its suit- 
ings will not be ready until Feb. 25 and 
as usual it will open all overcoatings 
together on Jan. 28. 


The American Woolen Co. opened 
staple worsteds for fall on Monday, 
Jan. 21, as follows: 


for 


DEPARTMENT NO. 1, STAPLES 
Mill Low High 
Washington.. pag Stray oe $1.51 $3.11 
WEE POON oo os ccccc ee cneas 1.58 2.48 
MINTO 2 ied iatlalela ace ba water 2.02 3.13 
ets tata. . cat ge hecho 1.96 3. 46 
Ne os o's gaa 5 Oe See 1.92 2.57 
IIE). ferd > Gas saves ate Sas 1.34 1.47 
DEPARTMENT NO. 2, PENCIL STRIPES 
Mill High Low 
Wood Worsted.. . nth ae aa $1.85 $2.92 
National & Providence.......... 1.74 2.27 
Fulton arene 2.08 3.01 
NE 6 iin wide wetes ndawes 2.45 2.30 

DEPARTMENT NC. 7, STAPLES 
Puritan London Shrunk......... $2.63 $3.85 
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Justified Advance 


It was stated that these prices are 
on practically the same basis as those 
named last summer for spring 1929. 
Some numbers are a little higher, but 
the average trend is possibly a few 
cents lower. One of the leading and 
successful numbers, Fulton No. 8020, 
15 oz. serge, is unchanged at $2.43. 
Terms are 3%—30 days, tet 4 months. 

Serge 3192 is down 4c: at $2.02, and 
9613-1 unfinished is unchanged at $2.07. 

The Verdun Mfg. Co. also opened 
staple lines the same date. Range 1014, 
14-144 oz. was priced at $2.374; range 
2016, 16-164 oz., $2,724, terms 2%— 
10 days, net 60. Both styles are two- 
ply both ways, 58-59 inches between 
selvages. Style 1014 is available for 
spot delivery in 13 cities at all times. 
The Verdun Mfg. Co. in announcing 
these prices stated that they are the 
lowest ever quoted by this firm in their 
nine years of existence. 

Other factors in the market handling 
the same type fabrics stated that they 
are going to wait a few days before 
making any announcement. These 
prices do not afford much encourage- 
ment to those seeking an upward re- 
adjustment to compensate for wool 
costs, but what bearing they will have 
on fancy suitings and overcoatings is 
as yet unknown. Competition is ex- 
tremely keen among the producers of 
staples and their prices are governed by 
economic factors rather than by raw 
material costs. 

Without any saving grace of style 
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RESOLUTION 





isn’t hard to keep 
your New Year’s reso- 
lution to use none 
but Torrington Latch 
Needles. They re 
everything a good 
needle should be. 








The red box 
with the 
green label 


The Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO L_To 

















Brinton machines are versa- 
tile—they knit a variety of 
fabrics in a dazzling array 
of colors and designs. 








Let us send you full information 









7 
of our line. 
HERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

























LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 






H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 
jouth America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 












FACTORIES AT: 
TORR! NGTON, CONN COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPE R BEDFORD, CANADA AACHEN, GERMANY 




















—— See cllso 
——CATALOG—— 
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element, the amount of business that 
can be secured on an overproduced mar- 
ket is more or less dependent upon price 
levels of competitive fabrics. The 
American Woolen Co., having done a 
larger volume of business since the price 
campaign last spring, is continuing 
its policy of meeting competition. 

Sellers of fancy worsteds state that 
they are keeping busy to some extent on 
special order work of confined patterns. 
The style elements of this group will 
probably be more inclusive and of a 
wider variety than ever before. It is 
the aim of most houses to have a range 
of colors and patterns that will suit the 
needs and ideas of all. Nothing is 
being left undone in the effort to secure 
business. 


Allen R. Mitchell Moves to 
New N. Y. Life Building 


Allen R. Mitchell & Son, manufac- 
turers of fine fabrics for men’s wear, 
have removed their New York offices 
to Room 2403, New York Life Insur- 
ance Building. The firm operates the 
Shackamaxon Mills in Philadelphia. 





Cotton Goods as High Style 


Cotton frocks that will be smartly 
fashionable for milady and her fastidious 
daughters next spring were displayed 
Jan. 15 at the Spring Fashion Show 
of the Garment Retailers of America in 
the Hotel Astor. 

This group of dresses include sports 
costumes and more formal afternoon and 
dinner frocks in a variety of fabrics and 
design emphasizing the distinctive quali- 
ties which are already making cotton 
so popular. 

Pique, eponge and tweeds were fea- 
tured for sports wear and ensembles. 
Organdy, velveteen and batiste predomi- 
nated in the afternoon frocks and dinner 
dresses. Gingham was shown in a group 
of junior dresses. 





Cheney Brothers’ Summer Line 


Stresses Black and White 


The fashion importance of black and 
white, both alone and with a color 
accent, was emphasized at a showing 
of summer fabrics by Cheney Brothers, 
New York, on Jan. 22. Besides the 
new black and white prints, summery 
printed chiffons with off-white grounds 
and the new printed Debonairs, inter- 
preting the trend for overprinted jac- 
quards, had a prominent place in the 
exhibition. 

The tones of the summer mode were 
crystallized in four new colors, three of 
them especially suited to the suntanned 
complexion. Dusty rose shows the con- 
tinuance of the rose introduced for 
spring, but takes on a tawny cast with 
the approach of summer and sunburn. 
Cornhusk is a light yellow beige, well 
described by its name. Cuba Sea is a 


pale green which has lost the grayed 
quality of the early spring greens and 
grown clear to set off the suntanned 
skin. Beige and yellow plus red make 





up an unusual rust which is called Red 
Fox. 

The prints are largely light chiffons 
with big colorful designs as befits the 
summer mode, and most of them are 
decidedly modern in feeling. They are 
suitable for more formal wear. 


Broadsilk Call Stresses Black 





Active Buying of Crepes and 
Satins—Summer Lines Shown 


ORECASTS of an active demand 

for black crepes and satins were 
justified this week, when broad goods 
mills reported a sharp increase in the 
call for these numbers. The orders are 
mostly spot, and of hand-to-mouth size. 
Factors said the business being written 
in this line was slightly ahead of last 
year. 

Several showings of summer goods 
occurred during the current week, but 
the buyer response as expressed in or- 
ders was not over-enthusiastic. It is 
not expected that summer fabrics will 


enjoy any real demand for several 
weeks. The offerings to date lay par- 
ticular stress on black-and-white con- 
trasts. This was the dominant motif in 


a number of attractive prints which 
made their debut this week. 


Both jobbers and retail buyers are ac- 
tively inquiring about summer silks, it 
was reported, but the bulk of current 
business continues to fall in spring 
goods. Prints are moving steadily, the 
preference having veered slightly to- 
ward geometric designs. This tendency 
has pleased a number of manufacturers 
who, up to date, had been writing most 
of their print business in floral numbers. 


An increase in the sale of rayon 
fabrics, especially all-rayon numbers, 
was noted last week. It was remarked 
that jobbers are showing more confi- 
dence about rayon than formerly. They 
are buying in larger quantities, and are 
less inclined to haggle on prices. 

The quotations for certain well-known 
standard brands of rayon fabric have 
taken an upward slant, but this has not 
dulled jobber interest, it is reported. 
Producers specializing on rayon are par- 
ticularly optimistic regarding spring and 
summer prospects. They say the public 
attitude toward rayon is growing more 
favorable, all the time, and they expect 
these numbers to be big business-getters 
during the coming months. 

S 

Crepes: Printed silk crepes steary. 
Sharp increase in call for rayons. Plain 
crepes quiet. 

+ 2s 

Chiffons and Georgettes: Fair mar- 
ket. Summer numbers, just introduced, 
have not yet taken hold. 

: +: SS 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION: Increased emphasis on summer 
prints, especially black and whites. Out- 
put still stresses spring numbers. 


DEMAND: Florals steady, geometrics 
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more active, in print goods. Plenty of 
inquiries about summer offerings. 

Stock: Tendency toward surplus of 
geometric prints. Good clearance of 
florals reported. 

SENTIMENTS: Situation good, but 
buyer reaction to recent openings is 
somewhat slow. Medium-price mills 
confident of big rayon call soon; talk 
of expanding these lines. 





Broadsilk Trade Meeting 


Factors Will Hold Annual Session 
at Silk Assn. Offices Jan. 30 


Current problems of the broad goods 
industry will be discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Broad Silk Manufac- 
turers’ Division of the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., which will take 
place Jan. 30, at the Silk Association 
headquarters, New York, with Paul 
C. Debry, chairman of the division, 
presiding. 

E. C. Rossmassler of the Sauquoit 
Silk Mfg. Co., E. S. Johnson of Jas. 
G. Johnson & Co. and W. W. Met- 
calf of Portland Silk Co., compris- 
ing the nominating committee, will pre- 
sent names of candidates for election to 
offices of the division for the coming 
year. Following the elections, the meet- 
ing will be devoted to general discussion. 





Cotton Growers Group Opposes 
Jute Bagging Bill 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A delegation 
of Henderson county cotton men are 
in Washington conferring with North 
Carolina senators and congressmen in 
opposition to the Randsdell bill pending 
in Congress, which proposes to sub- 
stitute cotton for jute bagging. 

Trade opinion is divided here as to 
whether there would be any advantage 
in such a substitute for jute, but the 
argument has been running for years, 
especially when cotton drops to a low 
level in price. The Henderson county 
delegation argues that the substitution 
should not be made and that it would 
please neither the farmers nor the 
manufacturers. 


Joseph LeBauer, manager and part 
owner of the Dixie Throwing Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Meyer Grobart, 
Paterson, are said to be planning to 
build a mill at Burlington; High Point, 
or a place near Greensboro, N. C. 
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For Sewing 


Flimsy Goods 


Oscillating Looper 
Head for Sewing 
Flimsy Fabric. Can 
be Arranged _ for 
Sewing Single or 
Double Seams, as 
desired. 


HIS new Dinsmore development is 

especially designed for sewing 
gauzes, nettings, laces, chiffons, etc. It 
is readily installed on any of the Dins- 
more traveling frames. Write for fur- 
ther particulars. 


Mere. _ 


See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
ATALOG—— 


SALEM, MASS. 


Just A Few More Hours 


Perhaps you are now located in a congested area where 
manufacturing costs are high and labor conditions unsatis- 
factory, but you have hesitated to move or build a branch 
plant where these conditions are better, because your 
present plant is near your market. 


May we suggest that you investigate the schedules and the 
package car service of the Central of Georgia Railway, 
both through Savannah and steamship to Eastern markets 
—the “‘Central-Savannah Line’’—and to Western markets? 


When you plan a branch plant, the territory served by 
Central of Georgia deserves your consideration for sound 
economic reasons of which expeditious movement of textiles 
to markets is not the least. Write us for facts on the vital 
point of getting your goods to market. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


CENTRAL 
GEORGIA 
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Natural _ 
Daylight 


May be as pure as rain water from 
heaven. When reflected from sur- 
rounding buildings it may be as 
dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many 
uses—so has pure artificial daylight 
of a selected quality. 





What do you want to see and how? 
Tell us. | 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York | 


M ACBETH “SELECTED 


DAYLIGHT” 














L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.,, Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 





| ESTABLISHED 1857 | STABLISHED 1857 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for 
FACTORY and OFFICE 
Send for Catalog “C” 


Angle Steel Stool Co. 
Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. 
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No Definite 


Price Trend 





Evidence of Fair Investment Interest— 


Further U. S. Worsted Liquidation 


Boston, Jan. 23. 

LTHOUGH investment interest in 

a considerable variety of textile 
securities has been fairly well main- 
tained it has failed to lift values of even 
the highest grade stocks much higher, 
in fact, there has been no definite price 
trend and on the basis of exchange and 
auction sales values averaged somewhat 
lower than a week ago. On the other 
hand, certain high grade stocks like the 
Merrimack and Nashua preferreds have 
been in small supply even with bid 
prices advanced two or three points from 
recent highs. An offer has been in the 
market for Nashua preferred for two 
weeks and has located no stock, while 
another for Merrimack preferred un- 
covered none until 80 was bid. 

At today’s auctions the most notable 
advances were 13% points in Continen- 
tal ex dividend to 1054, of 4 points in 
Lockwood, 2} points in Ludlow and 3 
points in Plymouth Cordage; on the 
other hand Naumkeag declined 94 points 
to 123 and Pepperel 12 points to 1114, 
both of these declines merely duplicating 
recent sales over-the-counter. On the 
local exchange American Woolen pre- 
ferred at 54 is off 2 points for the week 
and the common at 243 shows a decline 
of 1 points, although in the meantime 
the latter sold as high as 264 and as 
low as 243. Amoskeag is practically 
unchanged for the week at 233 although 
this a recovery from a low for the week 
of 224. Bigelow-Hartford common at 
96 is unchanged, the range for the week 
having been from 95 to 97. Pacific is 
also practically unchanged for the week. 


Mallinson’s Increased Profits 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., silk 
manufacturers, New York City, report 
for the year ended December 31 last 
net profits after depreciation, interest, 
Federal tax reserve and other charges 
of $919,835, which is equivalent after 
dividends on the 7% preferred stock, 
to $4.02 on the 200,000 shares of no-par 
common outstanding. This compares 
with a net for the previous fiscal year 
of $463,691, equivalent to $1.64 a share 
on the outstanding common. At the 
close of the 1928 fiscal year the company 
showed current assets of $6,082,006 and 
current liabilities of $2,528,801, of which 
$1,600,000 was bank loans; this shows 
the company has a comfortable working 


capital of $3,553,195. 
U. S. Worsted Corp. Affairs 


Because the United States Worsted 
Corp. defaulted interest on a mortgage 


deed given by James A. Howson to 
Andrew Adie, dated October 2, 1916, 
and assigned to the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass., October 6, 1916, a 
foreclosure sale of the Saxony worsted 
mills property will be held on the prem- 
ises Tuesday, Feb. 5, at 2:30 o'clock. 
The property will be sold subject to 
outstanding tax titles, if any, and also 
subject to all unpaid taxes, municipal 
liens, charges and assessments. The 
property is located in the Nonantum 
district of Newton, Mass., and consists 
of 16 buildings of various types with a 
total area of about 262,268 sq.ft. The 
mortgage is reported to be for about 
$500,000 and the unpaid interest about 
$5,700. 

The Saxony is the most valuable of 
the company’s properties, and is still 
being operated in part. Were the direc- 
tors of the company confident of avoid- 
ing early liquidation it seems unlikely 
that they would allow so valuable a 
property to go under the hammer. The 
Uswoco mill has been idle for a long 
period and remains unsold. The dye 
works at that plant will be closed as 
soon as work is run out, according to 
report. The North Chelmsford plant 
is idle, the help having been paid off 
two weeks ago. 

S. H. Fessenden, chairman of the 
U. S. Worsted Corp., interviewed as to 
the sale, stated that he knew no more 
about it than what he had seen in the 
papers and that the sale had not been 
authorized by the directors of the cor- 
poration. Asked whether the affairs of 
the corporation were to be wound up 
fully he replied that he had no definite 
information to offer, that manufacturing 
operations might or might not be re- 
sumed in the near future. 


Wright-Greene & Co., Inc. 


Wright-Greene & Co., Inc., of which 
Edwin Farnham Greene, former treas- 
urer of Pacific Mills, is chairman of the 
board and treasurer, is to control and 
operate a chain of 25 specialty dry 
goods stores in metropolitan New York 
City which do a gross annual business 
of about $1,500,000. It is in effect a 
chain store group that may be expanded 
materially. Wright-Greene & Co. is the 
operating company having authorized 
capital of 20,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value and 5,000 shares of 
7% cumulative preferred stock. Blocks 
of one share of preferred stock, par 
$100, and one share of common stock, 
are offered at $101. 

The president of the company is John 
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Howie Wright, president of the Home 
Pattern Co.; the executive vice presi- 
dent is H. H. Coloney who was formerly 
general sales manager and advertising 
director of the Home Pattern Co. and 
recently has been engaged in special 
merchandising work. Among the direc- 
tors are Aldrich Taylor, who was as- 
sociated with Mr. Greene in the manage- 
ment of Pacific Mills for several years 
and is now an executive with Ray 
De Lillibridge Associates. 

Four owners of the most important 
of the retail stores that are to form the 
nucleus of the organization will be direc- 
tors, and all of the present store owners 
will be financially interested in the com- 
pany, although working on a salary 
basis and for a participation in the 
profits of the corporation through the 
common stock interest which each will 
acquire. Substantial economies are ex- 
pected to accrue to the group through 
centralized buying, greater efficiency in 
management and expansion of business. 
The organization is of more than usual 
interest to textile manufacturers because 
of the identification with it of men whose 
training has been almost wholly at the 
mill end, although now combined with 
that of executives experienced in mer- 
chandising. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 








Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
5 Continental* 100 105} +17} 
10 Arlington....... 65h 41% — ; 
De PERG kcwcccrescnee Ow 53% =o 
5 Pepperell ; .. 100 11} — | 
6 Hoosac Cotton, pfd 100 623 + Ih 
35 Hamilton Woolen 100 463-47 + It 
15 Everett 100 8} + 2 
94 Naumkeag. : 100 124-123 — 9} 
33 Fairhaven, pfd 100 33-} — } 
24 Fairhaven, com. —— Uv le 
100 N. E. Southern, com : 10c. —40c. 
210 Plymouth Cordage. 100 80 + 3 
15 Ludlow biterateavaracick 100 1853-1844 + 2} 
50 Great Falls sas DO 53 — } 
5 Lancaster, pfd........ 100 134 + 23 
9 Boston Mfg., pfd..... 100 25} + ¢ 
50 Lockwood............ 100 513 + 4 
aD BES isccccsss 100 36 — 2} 
27 Whitman . 100 15 — I} 
20 Merrimack Hat, com. 64 “i 
32 Samson Cordage. 100 1204 —26} 
812 Total 
*Ex. div. 

New Bedford Quiet 
Buyers and Sellers Differ on 
Ideas of Values 

New Bedford, Mass.—Trading in 


New Bedford mill shares was on the 
quiet side during the last week. Holders 
of stock showed little desire to offer 
their share at present quotations and 
investors were not inclined to stiffen 
their prices. During the next month, 
many of the cotton mill corporations 
will hold their annual meetings, and 
there appears to be a tendency to mark 
time in the mill share market until such 
time as the financial statements are 
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forthcoming. A few of the corpora- 
tions have already made public their 
balance sheets for 1928, and in some 
instances, the returns showed that the 
plants had weathered last year better 
than had been anticipated. 


Little Change in Quotations 


In view of the inactivity of the mar- 
ket, the easing off in prices was slight, 
averaging as it did about one point per 
share. A number of the plants have 
suffered in general with other businesses 
as a result of the sickness that has been 
prevalent in these parts since early 
in December, and in some cases curtail- 
ment has been affected at times about 
20 per cent. In another two weeks the 
Sharp will hold its postponed meeting 
called for action on the recommendation 
of the directors to liquidate the plant. 

At the special meeting called early 
this month, it was impossible to act on 
this recommendation owing to a lack 
of the two-thirds share vote being repre- 
sented. Shareholders have been re- 
quested to attend in person or by proxy, 
so that the necessary steps may be taken 
to wind up the affairs of the company 
without delay. The Manomet liquida- 
tion is nearing completion, reports from 
the management being to the effect that 
practically the whole of the machinery 
has been sold. This equipment will be 
scattered throughout the country, part 
of it having been purchased by the state 
of Michigan, which is planning to run 
a cotton mill in connection with the 
state reformatory. Some of the ma- 
chinery has been purchased by Homer 
Loring for shipment to Fall River, and 
other machinery has already been 
shipped South. 

Nashawena Eases in Price 

Nashawena and Wamsutta have both 
eased off in price during the past week. 
After selling as high as 46 two weeks 
ago, Wamsutta dropped to a selling 
price of 424, and the asking price weak- 
ened to 43, with 41 as the best bid price. 
The same is true of Nashawena, a stock 
that appears to be running neck and neck 
with Wamsutta. Nashawena is offered 
for sale at 43, with a bid of 41. This 
stock was also commanding 46 two 
weeks ago, but within the last few days 
it has been traded as low as 42. 

Nonquitt continues to gain slightly, 
and is now sought at 284, with no stock 
listed for sale. Shares have changed 
hands at 28 to 291, Acushnet sold at 48, 
a few points down from sales earlier in 
the year, and the asking price has eased 
oft to 49. Bristol is held for 73, with 
transactions at 71 and 72. City holds 
firm, bids of 55 failing to bring out any 
stock. Butler was traded in New Bed- 
ford as low as 35, though the stock had 
brought as high as 4. Kilburn sold at 
62, half a point less than the general 
asking price for this stock. Quissett 
common is offered at 80, and a few 
shares changed hands at 78. 

Potomska showed a slight loss with 
sales put through at 39, and more stock 
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offered at 374. Associated Textile is 
unchanged at 36 as the bid price, Taber 
weakening to an asking price of 43, and 
Whitman being available at 16}. 





Slight Loss in Southern Shares 
for the Week 


Gastonia, N. (., Jan. 19—The 
weekly summary of southern textile 
stocks as furnished by R. S. Dickson & 
Co. of Gastonia, N. C., shows a net de- 
cline of 48c per share for this week, the 
average being 100.84 against 101.32 for 
the preceding week. The present aver- 
age of 100.84 against 112.44 for the 
same period last year shows a decline 
of $11.60 per share in the general aver- 
age of 25 of the mgst active southern 
cotton mill stocks for the year. 





Finishing Company Merger 


Fabrics Finishing Corp. is the result 
of the merger of five New Jersey con- 
cerns under the laws of Delaware. They 
are the Sussex Print Works, Newton; 
Fiory & Son Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Paterson; Masson Dyeing Co., Inc., 
Fairlawn; Diamond Silk Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Inc., West New York; and 
the Modern-Central Silk Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Inc., Paterson. The main 
office will be in the Paterson plant of 
the Modern-Central Silk Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Inc., and the sales office at 
267 Fifth Ave., New York. There are 
$3,000,000 first mortgage gold bonds, 
which includes $1,500,000 of ten-year 6% 
sinking fund bonds that will presently 
be outstanding, and 350,000 no par value 
common shares of which 167,500 will 
soon be outstanding. The common 
stock is being offered at $22.50 per 
share by Zwetsch, Heinzelmann & Co., 
Inc., Thompson Ross & Co., Inc., and 
J. S. Ackerman & Co., Inc. The officers 
of the new corporation are Harry T. 
Rounds, president, formerly of the Sus- 
sex, Print Works, and Abram Reines, 
secretary and treasurer, who was with 
the Diamond Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Inc. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale” are based wpon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Publie 
Sale Bid Asked 

Rk EE ciiviscaec ; 64 60 64 
Am. Wool, pfd aie te . 54 : Zee 
Amoskeag Sn ‘ 23% Bas Fade 
Androscoggin... .. ‘ 703 60 70 
Arlington 5 413 41 43 
Bates ee > ae 150 156 
Berkshire Cot . 108 125 128 
Bigelow-Htfd., com 96 eh = ei 
Boott 135 135 
Edwards ; 70 80 Set 
Esmond, pfd..... . 102 100 102 
Farr Alpaca i516 118 115 120 
Great Falls ss 53 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen 47 45 47 
Hill : ee 22 17 22 
Ipswich, pfd ; 28 30 siete 
Ipswich, com...... 5 55e. Soak l 
Lawrence.......... 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso. Pec . 1844 182 185 
Nerrimack, com , 166 160 175 
Nashua, com : ; 38 43 47 
Nashua, pfd........ 87 86 88 
Naumkeag ee 123 123 125 
ee” nes 50c. Poin ee 
| RE Sear 39 41 44 
Pacific... .... ob ; 323 an sole 
Pepperell tht 112 115 
Plymouth Cordage 80 75 77 
York... = ; ; 144 14 
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To Survey Textile Industry 





Mrs. Rogers to Sponsor a Bill to Get 
Market Information 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent TEXTILE WoRLD 


Authorization of a survey of the tex- 
tile industry, to be conducted jointly by 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the indus- 
try, is proposed in a bill which will be 
introduced by Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts. As 
this is written, the subject is still under 
discussion between Mrs. Rogers and 
officials of the two departments. 

The exact form of the legislation has 
not been determined, but it is Mrs. 
Rogers’ idea that it carry no appropria- 
tion, with the thought that the survey 
could be started with such limited funds 
as could be allotted from present ap- 
propriations for the purpose and with 
such contributions as might be obtain- 
able from the industry. By giving the 
survey an official status she believes it 
will be regarded more seriously. If the 
authorization of funds is involved it 
would be impossible to secure action on 
the bill at this session. 

If a beginning can be made Mrs. 
Rogers believes that Congress will be 
willing to provide an appropriation at 
the next regular session, if the extra 
session is limited to the tariff and to 
farm relief. 

One of the purposes of this survey 1s 
to gather more precise and detailed in- 
formation as to the disposition of the 
present output of textiles. If it is found 
that decreased use is occurring in a 
certain line, she wants all the facts de- 
veloped in the hope that the decrease 
can be checked. If increased use is 
found in a certain channel, she wants 
the reasons set forth with the idea that 
the increase can be stimulated. 

A phase of the survey would be a 
study of foreign markets for the express 
purpose of securing a better idea of 
their potentialities over a period of 
vears. Mrs. Rogers believes that much 
more accurate information is obtainable 
as to this long-view prospect. As it is, 
the industry is not informed as to what 
may be expected in the way of foreign 
demand two or three years hence. 

Reserves of textiles being carried by 
the Army and the Navy are inadequate, 
Mrs. Rogers believes. She recognizes, 
however, that before appropriations can 
be secured for the carrying of greater 
stocks of uniform cloth and other tex- 
tiles that a better case must be prepared 
than has been attempted in the past. 

Mrs. Rogers believes information can 
be compiled which will show the great 
difficulties which would surround mili- 
tary activities were an emergency to 
arise with no greater reserve of textile 
supplies than now is being carried. In 
this latter phase of the inquiry she be- 
ieves the War and Navy Departments 
will be willing to contribute funds from 
existing appropriations and will recom- 
mend a specific appropriation for the 


15 continuation of the work. 
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COTTON YARNS 





Price-Cutting At End? 





Low-Priced Spinners 


Now 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH the business has not 

been equally distributed there has 
been a larger volume sold during the 
last week than in any week since the 
middle of last month when the active 
buying of the last quarter of 1928 came 
to an abrupt end. Bulk of yarn sold 
during the last ten days has gone to a 
relatively few spinners who have been 
cutting prices, naming such figures as 
3lc. basis 10s cones, 36c. for 20s-2 warps 
of ordinary grade and 40c. for 30s-2 
warps of the same quality. Such spin- 
ners for some unknown reason did not 
participate in the active trading of the 
latter months of last year and they be- 
came anxious the last month that they 
would be left out of the picture. As a 


Have Business 


result they have come into the rnarket 
anxious to sell quickly, with the usual 
result. 

There are always a number of spin- 
ners who believe prices of yarns are 
not on a proportionate basis with their 
raw material costs and it is believed a 
number in this category refused to book 
business during the active buying of the 
last quarter of 1928. Such spinners 
have come into the market this month 
and this has been the cause of a slight 
weakening in prices which appears to 
be at an end. There are signs such 
spinners have now booked a good volume 
of forward business, at prices slightly 
under those taken by a majority of their 
competitors on business placed late last 
year. Spinners in the price-cutting 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 
According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


-$0.32 
- 323 
«aoe 


Vie csile ss Ov vee 
14s 
DO cccw sacs e 
18s 
20s 
24s 


—$0. 36 
’ , 28s. . 


- .38 
394 
- 403 


$0.62 
. 47 "63 


TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 


$0. 324-$0. 33 
a soon 
.333 - .34 
<= 32 
-353- .36 

. 364 
394 


35 
om 


22 
- 36 
- 363 
“oe 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 30; white, 32 


HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 
Si 53 


$0.31 -—$0.31}3 

31 - 1313 
314 .32 
.32 = .323 
.323- .33 
-33 = .334 
= Jane 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


$0.47 -$0. 48 
= oon 
Ja 92 
54—- .55 


30s tying in 
30s regular...... 
30s extra quality 


. 40 
41 
- 46 
- 48 
«oa 
55 
61 


group who have named low prices this 
month are now, in a majority of in- 
stances, back upon the same price basis 
as the others, having’ booked enough to 
run them for a number of weeks ahead. 

While there has been improvement 
both in weaving and knitting, the latter 
has lead in business placed during the 
last ten days, larger sales being reported 
by local dealers to knitters up-State and 
in New York. A number of contracts 
with manufacturers in the latter State 
have called for heavy-weight counts, the 
larger contracts being made on a price 
basis of 30c. for 10s which is from one 
to two cents under the figures being 
named at the present time by repre- 
sentative spinners. Pennsylvania under- 
wear manufacturers have also been 
placing additional contracts to cover 
their needs for their light-weight goods, 
the yarn to be delivered following 
present orders placed by this group dur- 
ing the latter months of last year. 

A number of dealers state they have 
sold contracts in other sections that call 
for delivery to knitters until next sum- 
mer, prices of these yarns ranging from 


SINGLES 
30s. 


43 
434 
44 
145 
.47 
.49 


MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 


-$0.63 
- .64 


SINGLE CONES 
Carded 

$0.37 -$0. 38 .45 -$0.47 

38 - .39 -46- .48 


COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 


$0.49 
me 
.53 
.54 
56 


COMBED REVERSE 


-$0.51 
= sae 
- .55 
- .56 
- .58 


TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 


TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 


$0. 54- 
.57- 
.59- 
.64- 
.69- 
74 


60s .84- 


Average 


-Sakelarides— 
Average Best 


Peeler 


Best 
$0.57 $0.60-$0.63 
.60 .63- 
.65- 
.69- 
.74- 
.79- 
. 89- 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 


close of business, Jan. 23. 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless 
specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 95. 


For 


staple cotton prices, see page 97. 
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30c. in the lowest priced sales to 32c., 
the figure obtained for case lots de- 
livered from stock. A majority are now 
holding ordinary quality carded knitting 
yarn at 3l4c. to 32c. basis 10s and few 
are willing to accept additional business 
any lower than 3l4c. This shows the 
weakening this month has been more of 
a technical reaction rather than due to 
any inherent weakness in the market 
structure. The few spinners who needed 
business have stepped in and taken what 
they wanted even though this meant 
lowering of prices considerably under 
the market level. Now that they have 
this they have advanced prices back to 
the average quoted by others who did 
not need this January volume. 


Weaving Counts Steadier 


Similar conditions have been apparent 
in weaving yarns, price-cutting being 
noted in such counts as 20s-2 and 30s-2 
warps, the former being sold by spin- 
ners wanting immediate business at 36c. 
and the latter counts down to 40c. Little 
yarn can be bought by manufacturers 
at the present time at such figures, the 
lowest spinners having succeeded in 
selling their production for the next 
month or more at the low prices and 
now they are quoting 20s-2 at 36}c. to 
37c. and 30s-2 at 4lc. to 42c. for 
ordinary; plush quality is held at 38c. 
or higher for 20s-2 and 424c. to 43c. for 
30s-2. There is little interest being dis- 
played by plush manufacturers, although 
spinners look for increased demand after 
the furniture opening of the new lines. 

The concensus of opinion is the mar- 
ket as a whole is now in a stronger po- 
sition from the spinners’ standpoint than 
before, the weaker spinners now having 
business in hand and therefore no longer 
willing to cut prices as they did two or 
three weeks ago. Spinners and a 
majority of manufacturers are bullish 
regarding the cotton outlook, believing 
the raw material market could easily 
advance another cent. 


Combed Yarns Unchanged 


There has been no noticeable change 
in the position of combed yarns, prices 
being unchanged from those of recent 
weeks. Combed spinners are unable to 
reach lower for business as their spin- 
ning margins are practically non- 
existent at the present time. While 
many in this group have a fair amount 
of orders on their books, the last quarter 
of last year being an especially active 
buying period, they state they will not 
make money on it due to the fact busi- 
ness was and continues to be taken by 
combed spinners at cost. Mercerizers 
have been out of the market this week. 
and spinners continue to quote that 
twist on the basis of 61c. for 58s-2. 


Export Associations 


The formation of an export associa- 
tion by the mercerizers has caused con- 
siderable discussion in the yarn trade 


and there are indications other groups 
may make a study of the possibility of 
them forming their own export associa- 
tions. Large amounts of carded knitting 
yarns are exported each year, South 
American countries taking coarse counts 
in volume and many feel there is room 
for the formation of such a group as the 
mercerizers have formed. 

Attention is called to the saving that 
can be affected in selling costs abroad 
under this arrangement, that is per- 
mitted under the Webb Act. Not only 
does this permit them to sell through 
one sales force but it also legalized 
price-fixing for sale in the foreign mar- 
kets and carded yarn spinners would 
find this would permit them to trade 
upon a more efficient basis in competi- 
tion with other countries. 


Increasing Inquiry 





Little Reflection Locally of 
Reported Price Weakness 


Boston.—The several weeks of dull 
demand that have been experienced by 
the cotton yarn market have been but 
little more than normal for this period 
of the year and the market remains 
statistically as strong as it was at the 
middle of December. A few weak- 
kneed dealers and direct selling spinners 
have been attempting to force business 
at the expense of prices, but this has 
had no weakening effect upon the mar- 
ket as a whole. 

Unfilled orders appear to be sufficient 
to take care of the bulk of production 
on medium and coarse count carded 
yarns to the end of February at least. 
and during the recent dullness there 
have been only occasional reports of 
deliveries being held up by users. In 
addition, raw cotton prices appear to be 
well stabilized with the trend of basis 
becoming more strongly against buyers. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
market is the steadily increasing interest 
displayed by some of the largest oper- 
ators in prices and deliveries on con- 
tracts to start within a few weeks; co- 
incidentally there has been a moderate 
increase in hand-to-mouth buying of 
these and smaller operators. 

Hardly less encouraging is the fact 
that the majority of spinners are hold- 
ing prices firmly and that these for 
March and later delivery are either at 
or above top prices for prompt de- 
livery. This is a basis of 374c. for 
20s-2 carded warps of average quality; 
414 to 42c. for 30s-2 warps and 32c. 
for 10s frame-spun cones. 

There is practically no reflection in 
the local market of the abnormally low 
prices that are reported in certain other 
markets and by salesmen. A basis of 
36 to 364c. for 20s-2 carded warps and 
of 30 to 304c. for 10s frame spun cones 
may be prices at which users would like 
to buy but they are far below local 


minimums even for odd lots of stock 
varns. 
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Activity of Cotton Spindles 
for December 


WasHINnGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to preliminary Census figures 
35,264,046 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, of which 30,622,172 were 
operated at some time during the month, 
compared with 30,596,840 for Novem- 
ber, 30,315,086 for October, 28,227,090 
for September, 28,243,508 for August, 
28,159,676 for July, and 31,722,276 for 
December, 1927. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle hours and the 
average spindle hours per spindle in 
place, by states, are shown in the follow- 
ing statement (figures in thousands, 
000s omitted) : 

Active Spindle 
Hours for Dec. 


Spinning Spindles Average 


In Active per 
Place During Spindle 
State Dec. 31 Dec. Total in Place 


United States 35,264 30,622 7,710,948 219 


Cotton growing.. 18,615 17,931 5,125,234 275 
New England... 15,137 11,411 ea 156 


All other....... 1,511 1,278 7,687 151 
Alabama....... 1,709 1,614 453,258 265 
Connecticut.... 1,121 1,041 219,219 195 
Georgia........ 3,078 2,975 851,844 277 
J 1,058 750 156,150 147 
Massachusetts.. 9,109 6,609 1,347,004 148 
Mississippi... . . 177 147 41,499 234 
New Hampshire. 1,414 993 211,146 149 
New Jersey... 378 339 49,826 131 
New York...... 754 620 113,675 15) 
North Carolina. 6,196 5,921 1,600,888 25 

RhodelIsland... 2,317 1,900 0,807 173 
South Carolina.. 5,512 5,445 1,744,388 316 
Tennessee...... 602 583 79,336 298 
Wiss cass. 281 247 093 210 
Virginia........ 709 679 117,122 165 
All other....... 843 753 165,686 196 


General Dullness Persists in 
Chattanooga Yarn Market 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A _ continua- 
tion of the period of dullness featured 
the local yarn market during the week 
ended Jan. 19. Local brokers report 
that there was little new business 
booked and no developments of impor- 
tance during the week. Prices continue 
at the old figures. 

In carded cones 10s are quoted at 32 
to 33c and 20s at 344 to 354c. Sixties 
two ply mercerized are quoted at 83c 
with 20s-2 at 6lc and 80s-2 at $1.07. 
Combed single quotations ranged from 
42 to 43c for 18s to 73 to 75c for 70s. 





Paulson Linkroum & Co. 
Philadelphia Office 


The Philadelphia office of Paulson 
Linkroum & Co., New York, will be re- 
moved from 228 Chestnut St., to 828 
Drexel Building, February 1. James M. 
Cleeves and John P. Twaddell have 
formed a partnership known as Twaddell 
& Cleeves, who will act as the selling 
agents for Paulson Linkroum & Co., 
in the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
territory. They also will act as agents 
for the Roswell (Ga.) Mills, Inc. Both 
Mr. Cleeves and Mr. Twaddell have 
been identified with the Philadelphia 
office of Paulson Linkroum & Co. for 
many years. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 





Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 
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Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarn fry; 










Splicing 
and Plaiting 











Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


| SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





Cotton Yarns Unchanged 


Buyers are Attempting to 
Bear Market 


New YorK—It cannot be said that 
the cotton yarn market has undergone 
any radical change during the last week. 
No noticeable improvement has taken 
place since the first of the year. 

The trade is still pursuing a waiting 
policy partly caused by the fact that a 


good part of users requirements were 


covered in the late months of last year, 
and partly by the lack of any buying in- 
centive originating on the raw cotton 
market. The raw material has been 
working within narrow limits, and on 
Wednesday of this week the ginning re- 
port as of Jan. 16 was issued. The re- 
port was about 150,00 bales above gen- 
eral expectations and caused some sof- 
tening of contract prices, still furthering 
buyers’ attempts to bear the market. 

It is said that prices are holding well, 
but so many buyers are feeling out the 
market, that it is hard to give any defi- 
nite prices over the general range of 
numbers. There is a distinct lack of 
business, and it is admitted that orders 
when placed are at prices lower than 
quotations. However the stand is taken 


that there is no sense in trying to force 


business on an unresponsive market by 
a general easing of quotations. Yarn 
merchants are treating each individual 
inquiry on its own merits and are chary 
about naming prices until they can 
ascertain whether it is an actual order 
or merely someone seeing how low he 
can get a spinner to bid. 

Another factor adding to the general 
dullness is that the demand for the con- 
sumers’ products is rather uncertain. 
The consumers’ market has not shown 
up definitely, and while most of them 
are optimistic and expect a good busi- 
ness during the spring, they are uncer- 
tain just what varn numbers they will 
need. This is especially true in the 
combed field where many placed orders 
in November and December calling for 
January delivery, and have now asked 
that deliveries be deferred until Febru- 
ary. Spinners have been unable to get 
spinning specifications on blanket or- 
ders for this same reason. 

Sellers have admitted that the mar- 
ket is a hard one to gauge and most 
of them are waiting quietly, on their 
toes for the first indication that may 
give some hint as to the probable trend. 
The trend, when it does come, is con- 
fidently expected to be upward as it is 
hard to visualize anything but firm, 
higher prices in view of cotton prices, 
narrow profit margins, and the lack of 
stock yarns. 





Burton-Dixie Corp., Chicago, IIl., has 
taken bids on general contract for a mill 
on West Willow St., Lansing, Mich., 
to cost about $175,000, with equipment, 
and will soon begin work. 


Southern Mfg. Co. Adding 
Machinery and Selling Yarns 


The Southern Mfg. Co. of Athens, 
Ga., as a result of machinery additions 
to their Mill No. 2, have developed a 
line of yarn products, which will be 
sold through Bruns-Nordeman Co., Inc., 
New York. 

This yarn production is in addition 
to their regular line of woven fabrics, 
which are sold by McCampbell & Co., 
New York. 

The machinery additions referred to 
will provide for an additional produc- 
tion amounting to 50,000 to 75,000 Ib. 
weekly. 

The product will consist of both 
single and ply numbers ranging from 8s 
to 20s in white stock; 8s to 14s in 
tinged stock; 2s to 4s in woolspun 
grade, put-up on cones, skeins and tubes. 

The Yarn Department of Bruns- 
Nordeman Co., Inc., have reported a 
substantial amount of forward business 
already booked for this mill. One of 
the units will go on a night and day 
basis beginning March 1. 

The officials of this company are: D. 
C. Collier, president; C. H. Newton, 
vice-president; H. F. Patat, secretary 
and treasurer; J. O. Blackmon, general 
superintendent. 


York to Make Combed Yarn 
Gray Goods 


Saco, ME. “We will manufacture 
plain and fine gray goods, all combed 
work, as soon as we get well under 
way,” says General Manager Earl 
L. Richards, of the York Mfg. Co., who 
succeeded Walter B. Hall as local head 
of the corporation Jan. 2 

“We have orders on our books for 
this material and there is no reason why 
more orders should not be coming in. 
Everything is moving well, and while a 
few snags are to be expected, I believe 
that once we get well under way all 
will be smooth sailing.” 

About 100 hands were employed Jan. 
15 and by Jan. 20 it was hoped to 
double that number at least. Cards and 
spinning frames are in operation and 
some 30,000 Ibs. of cotton are going 
through the frames daily. Thirty two 
combers have arrived and are being in- 
stalled. Some looms will be started in 
a few days. 


Forrest Bros. Move Offices 


On and after Monday, Feb. 4, For- 
rest Bros. will remove their offices from 
119 S. 4th Street, Philadelphia, to larger 
quarters, on the twelfth floor of the 
Pennsylvania Bldg., 15th & Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. Forrest Bros. are 
the sole representative of the Bladenboro 
Cotton Mills, Vass Cotton Mills, and the 
Forrest Mercerizing Co. 
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Cheaper Wastes Moving 


Bedding Stocks, Sweeps and Strips 
Moderately Active 


Boston.—Consumption of cotton in 
December slumped 125% from the No- 
vember consumption. The December 
consumption of 534,352 bales may be 
compared with the high consumption of 
618,785 bales in October and the low 
consumption of the year of 492,221 
bales in September. The lower-priced 
materials in the waste market are, mov- 
ing in larger quantities than the high 
priced spinnable stocks. 

There has been a good movement in 
card and spinning room sweeps. New 
uses are being found for good sweeps 
in certain departments of the mattress 
trade. The thread market is firmer 
with a good demand for single cop and 
spooler around 12}c. with white threads 


for machining firm at 104c. Colored 
threads are rather easy in price. 
Spinnable wastes are spotty. Some 


little trading is being done in peeler 
and Sak. comber stocks. The move- 
ment in strips is about as large as any- 
thing. Wherever cotton is used cards 
have to be stripped regularly either by 
hand or by vacuum and the output of 
this class of material is relatively large 
to total waste production of cotton man- 
ufacture generally. 

There is no way in which the output 
of strips can be cut down without affect- 
ing the quality of the yarns spun. Strips 
constitute what might be termed neces- 
sary wastes, as much so as picker from 
the lapping machines. On the other 
hand comber is a by-product of the fine 
goods industry and the output is dete:- 
mined by the conditions of trade in fine 
as distinguished from medium and low 
cotton fabrics. 

In general there is a waiting market 
in cotton wastes with a firm undertone 
as to prices with consumers buying for 
immediate needs only. The situation 
leaves very much to be desired and if a 
little discouragement creeps in once in 
a while it is hardly to be wondered at 
with the trade all set for business and 
consumers continuing very fussy as to 
prices, and altogether slow in placing 
their orders. Strips had a fair move- 
ment during the week, all qualities mov- 
ing from vacuum to choice peeler and 
even a little Sak. strip. 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 
WR OR oe in 5 od cn clewhe Wenoee 17 —18c. 
a ere oer 16 —1I7e. 
SR I ora aia ele gee eae eee 16 —16}e 
Choice Willowed fly.............ee00. 9 — Ye 
Choice Willowed picker............... 64— 7c. 
REE re ne 18 —19c. 
RARSSES TOU. occ casicecscccanas 64— 7te 
ere ere 11 —12e. 


Rockbridge Textile Co., through its 
engineer, Lee H. Williamson, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., has awarded the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., con- 
tract for 350 tons of structural steel for 
three textile mills at  Craighsville, 
Goshem and Augusta Springs, Va. 
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Did It Ever 
Happen to You? 


| pete when there is a par- 
ticular issue of TEXTILE 
Wok tp that you are very anx- 
ious to see—an issue that has 
an article on that one thing 


you are especially interested 
in— 
























Doesn’t it make you mad to 
find that Jim or Henry or 
Bill has the issue and “hasn’t 
finished yet with it” or “left 
it at home and lost it”— 


There’s just one way to make 
sure you get every copy of 
TEXTILE Wor_p—subscribe 
for a copy to be sent to your 
home. Save each copy and 
after a few months you'll have 
a reference library covering 
all angles of the industry— 
and you won’t have to hurry 
reading it because you know 
the “next man” is also anxious 
to see the copy. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


SSSSHSSSKSKSSSESHSSSHESHESSCHSSESSEEKESSEESSEEESEREEEEEEEE ERE EEE Eee eee 
‘TEXTILE WorRLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE WoRLD to my 
home addressed as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars 
in full payment is enclosed. 

















Name 


For our office records please fill out the following: 


With what company? 


Position 
Key DHY 
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Established 1861 

























Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 








SWEATER MACHINE 
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Sweater and Toque 


Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 


Sweater and Toque Machines, 


severe and protracted tests, have proven 


unqualified successes. 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 


separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 


three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. apie, dlsem— 
Established 1846 CATALOG“ 


MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 


of fabrics. 


Special machines for Filat- 


Butted-Seaming ends 


piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent proc- 


essing. 


Let us show results on 


swatches of your 
fabrics. 


MERROW cos ex 


G—— 
REG. TRADE MARK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8 





WILDT & CO., LTD. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Knitting Machine 
Specialists 


(IMPORT and EXPORT) 








WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Cotton Market Declines 





Ginnings Larger Than Ex- 
pected by Speculative Longs 


FTER holding steady during the 

Agreater part of last week with 
spring months ruling slightly above the 
20c level, the cotton market weakened 
on the publication of the Census report 
which showed ginnings of 13,891,857 
bales prior to Jan. 16. Part of the sell- 
ing set in motion by these figures prob- 
ably represented liquidation of contracts 
that had been held in a hope that the 
ginnings would tend to confirm crop 
ideas slightly below the Government’s 
estimate of last December. 

Aside from that it seemed that the 
failure of the market to make more im- 
portant responses to bullish factors re- 
cently had discouraged the speculative 
long interest and when the ginning 
figures afforded no bullish incentive, 
such lines were also liquidated. The 
decline which followed was held in 
check by trade buying on scale down 
orders from 20c for the spring months, 
while there was also more or less cov- 
ering but the demand was by no means 
general or aggressive and rallies were 
rather feeble. 

The Census report was regarded as 
eliminating estimates below the Govern- 
ment forecast of December which was 
14,373,000 in bales of 500 Ib. gross. The 
ginning figures, of course, are in run- 
ning bales counting round as half, and 
the outturn for the period of Dec. 13— 
Jan. 16 was full enough to suggest that 
at least the average amount of cotton 
remained to be ginned after that date. 
For the last four years, this average 
has been 593,967 bales which added to 
the ginnings reported to Jan. 16 would 
make a total of about 14,485,000 bales 
and the ginning figures are in running 
bales. 

It may be, of course, that ginnings 
after Jan. 16 will run short of this 
average as they did last year when they 
amounted to only 282,000 bales, or in 
1924, when they aggregated only 333,- 
000 bales. On the whole, however, it 
would seem safe to assume that the crop 
will not fall much under the Govern- 
ment estimate and may exceed it 
slightly. In any case the difference 
between final ginnings and the estimate 
is hardly likely to be enough to influence 
sentiment regarding values or the statis- 
tical position as a long range proposition. 

Meanwhile generally encouraging re- 
ports continue to reach the trade as to 
business prospects in the domestic goods 
markets and reports from Manchester 
have been even more optimistic. These 
advices, naturally, tend to maintain 
confidence in reasonably full estimates 


of both domestic consumption and ex- 
ports for the season. Even assuming 
a crop slightly larger than recently 
anticipated by the bullish contingent, a 
comparison of the probable outturn with 
an expected world’s consumption of 
about 15,000,000 bales of American lint 
cotton, points to a further decrease in 
the world’s carry-over. 

From now on, indeed, the statistical 
position will be steadily becoming 
firmer. Supplies of the most wanted 
grades in the South are becoming more 
difficult to buy, and except, perhaps, for 
some of the lowest grades, holders of 
short cotton in the South are becoming 
more difficult to deal with, with the basis 
firmer and the speculative bull believes 
that there is a considerable spot short 
interest for March and May shipment. 
There has probably been some buying 
on scale down orders in anticipation 
that the development of the situation 
along these lines will make higher prices 
before anything really definite is known 
with reference to the coming acreage. 

The disturbing effect of the Census 
report on the attitude of old longs, has 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 


Jan. 17 High Low Jan. 23 Change 
anuary..... 20.12 20.32 19.90 20.13 +.01 
February.... 20.15 20.20 20.05 20.07 —.08 
March...... 20.18 20.40 19.89 20.08 —.10 
ROFL. «sss 20.19 20.24 20.09 20.09 —.10 
OS er . 20.19 20.42 19.88 20.10 —.09 
ere 20.01 20.06 19.92 19.97 —.04 
Se 19.82 20.02 19.53 19.75 —.07 
August...... 19.71 19.76 19.64 19.64 —.07 
September... 19.59 19.65 19.57 19.58 —.01 
October..... 19.47 19.69 19.06 19.50 +.03 
November... 19.50 19.58 19.47 19.50 ..... 
December... 19.43 19.55 19.13 19.38 —.05 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Jan. 18....... 20.40c. 19.37¢. 10.63d 
Saturday, Jan. 19.... 20.40c. 19.37¢. 10.65d- 
Monday, Jan. 21..... 20.40c. 19.29c. 10. 58d 
Tuesday, Jan. 22..... 20.40c. 19.29c. 10.58d 
Wednesday, Jan. 23.. 20.40c. 19. 20c. 10. 54d: 
Thursday, Jan. 24.... 20.30c. 19.13e. 10.52d- 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





Stocks —— 
Prices This Last 
Jan. 23 Week Year 
RG sks ci a erkace 19.55 579,726 477,233 
No. O.. 19.20 340,893 520,421 
ME es in aw o's ik a 18.95 44,717 19,267 
eee 19.35 51,671 44,592 
Nor.... 19.38 104,959 88,895 
We. 2. 20.40 69,267 197,828 
Bg x 0.0 scans ac 19.35 943,275 919,897 
, Ee ae 19.31 76,747 96,394 
MS Sa aus ces 18.60 289,572 250,883 
re 18.25 25,707 2,731 
Ss fo 5 Movie ei aie 2a 18.60 24,666 24,728 
EG ads s ove mK Sayre? eeew ans 
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not changed the situation in this respect, 
of course, but it has rather created an 
impression in some quarters that except 
for fluctuations, the market is now 
likely to wait for a better line on the 
acreage than to take any very aggres- 
sive position based upon old crop 
statistics or distribution. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons :— 


Market Jan. 16 Jan. 23 Change Last Yr. Sales 


Galveston... 19.75 19.55 —20 18.15 4.617 
New Orleans. 19.50 19.20 —30 18.11 12.806 
Mobile...... 19.20 18.95 —25 18.10 . 506 
Savannah... 19.61 19.35 —26 18.21 1.512 
Norfolk..... 19.63 19.38 —25 18.31 1.048 
New York... 20.55 20.40 —I5 18.55 1.600 
Augusta..... 19.38 19.31 — 7 18.06 .954 
Memphis.... 18.85 18.60 —25 17.65 25.068 
St. Louis.... 18.50 18.25 —25 18.00 ...... 
Houston..... 19.55 19.35 —20 17.95 22.265 
Psa as 19.05 18.75 -—30 17.35 31.927 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 


marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 

Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
| ee .90t .90t .70 -63¢ .79 
SG. We. 6ss 60 .65¢ .55 . 50 a 
i aay . 40F 40+ .38 . 40 
S. M.. oat. amt sor . 26 
SE Mccns «090 ete Se a eS 
as Rs 4% ox 5 1.00* 1.25* 1.50% 1.50* 1.63* 
8S. G. OF*.... 2.00* 2.00*® 2.00* 2.25% 2,44* 
G. O......... 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29% 

YELLOW TINGED 
Seek Sniics .50* .60* (50% .25*% .44* 
S. M.. 1.00* . 90* foe . 75% . 89* 
MES®, . nc nve 1.75* 1.25% 1.25* 1.50*® 1.50* 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50* 1.75% 1.75* 1.88% 2.14% 
L. M.**. . 3.25* 2.75% 2.50* 2.88% 2.89% 

YELLOW STAINED 
oe) eas ono ss 1.50* 1.25* 1.00* 1.25* 1.30% 
S. M.** . 2.25* 2.00* 1.60* 1.75* 2.01% 
MOO none a0 3.00* 2.50* 2.25* 2.50* 2.65% 

BLUE STAINED 

M. G.*....... 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.75% 1.58% 
Se 2.25% 2.00% 2.25* 2.50% 2.22% 
MET. cwaxes 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2,97* 


*Off middiing. tOn middling. 





Demand Active in South 


All Cotton Grades and Staples 


Draw Interest 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 21—Demand is 
active for practically all grades and 
staples of cotton. Sales during the week 
reached an impressive total and would 
have been larger but for restricted of- 
ferings; full 1s” and better staples are 
in limited supply while many owners of 
the heretofore neglected 14” staples are 
holding for a better price. Basis has 
changed very little but is fully main- 
tained and shows a tendency to widen 
further. 

Shippers say that practically all buy 
ing is on old commitments, said to run 
through June, but it is also understood 
that mills have recently placed a large 
number of small orders which have 
helped to stimulate buying activity. At 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS | 

AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptiy 
furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 
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A Name That’s 
Significant 





NE 


To mill men, the very name 
QUISSETT is redolent of quality. 
It stands as a symbol for yarns of 
consistently high character— yarns 
that are the mainstay of many a 
fabric success. 


ROCKFISH MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


| DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 
Users of Quissett Yarns are sub- 
stantial, far-seeing mill men who will 
not harbor first cost considerations 
as against quality. They are men 
who watch their waste totals care- 
fully and who look beyond the 
immediate future. 


SS “ e 
Zs LA 
om od ee, 4 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 


Sw, 
cS 
DMA 


ss 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, NEW YORK 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 51 Madison Ave. 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., 55 Exchange Place Gaspee 2218 


cS 





If you don’t know what Quissett 
Quality means— find out. We shall 
gladly place the wherewithal in your 
hands. What count— put-up? 


ae 


S. L. DIGGLE CHARLO 
manacer ACME SALES CO. ni carouina 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


ee 


Ss 





Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural—Gassed—Dyed—Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade. 


SOK 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


= 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL | 
COMPANY | 
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L277 
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Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 
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Philadelphia Boston 
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COTTON — Continued 





any rate, it begins to appear that a 
somewhat larger short interest exists 
than has heretofore been admitted and 
that shippers are less disposed to risk 
missing an opportunity to cover than 
heretofore. There is nothing to indicate 
a prospective scramble, but some buying 
competition is developing. 

First hands, able to hold cotton have 
been unwilling to follow declines in 
futures and say an advance of a cent a 
pound or more in futures, or an equiv- 
alent improvement in basis will be nec- 
essary to move their holdings. On the 
other hand the approach of the taxpay- 
ing period is expected to bring out con- 
siderable quantities of cotton; however. 
the staple association advises its mem- 
bers that weakly held cotton is pretty well 
all out of the way for which reason the 
management does not look for develop- 
ment of selling pressure notwithstanding 
that it is not unusual at tax-paying 
time. 

Some shippers are having difficulty, 
which they say is surprising to them, 
in filling orders for low grades. This 
may be due in part to difficulty in 
matching types but also to slowness in 
harvesting remnants of the crop. 

Local receipts continue heavy. As 
heretofore explained, this is due to con- 
centration by large interests and to 
shipments from interior points subject 
to flood insurance. The decrease for the 
week in factors’ unsold stock is due in 
part to minus revision on actual count. 
Weather conditions during the week 
were unfavorable for further harvest- 
ing or other field work. There has been 
little new crop preparation. 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Jan. 19 Jan. 12 
10 markets a 19.12 19.01 
MI oe res cg aa 18.75 18.65 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
Bea a ae en reek tae on ete 21.55@21.75 
os ES ee mee re ene 22.75@23. 20 
13-in 25.75@26. 50 

Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total....... 33,249 29,262 19,765 
F.o.b. included in total 25,925 19,585 14,333 
10 markets.......... 125,660 96,603 80,182 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Net receipts......... 30,834 8,953 17,585 
Gross receipts........ 58,694 31,803 61,994 
Total since Aug. I, net 634,489 505,723 590,763 
Shipments........... 54,09 42,674 67,163 
Total since Aug. I..... 987,053 862,566 1,253,191 
Total etock.......... 293,814 258,699 321,145 
Increase for week..... 4,602 *10,871 *5,169 

Unsold stock in hands 

of Memphis factors. 103,260 95,165 135,500 
Decrease for week... . 7,290 2,835 17,509 


*Decrease. 





Otis Co. has taken quit claim deed to 
land, premises, appurtenances and water 
rights in Three Rivers, Mass., from 
Frederick A. Upham. 


Staple Cottons Dull 


Some Price Fixing on Break and 
Basis Remains Firm 


Boston, Jan. 23—There was reported 
to have been considerable price fixing 
on extra staple as well as on shorter 
cottons by both New England and south- 
ern mills on today’s break in the futures 
market, but excepting for this and the 
support that it gave futures prices there 
has been no happening of moment since 
last report. With every recent decline 
in futures there has been a tendency 
for basis to stiffen and it has fully 
counter-balanced the slight net decline 
in futures for the week. On grades 
higher than middling and on the longest 
staples basis is particularly firm, and 
available supplies at current quotations 
are apparently small. 

Neither spinners nor importers of 
Egyptian cottons are yet inclined to give 
serious consideration to the report that 
domestic growers’ organizations and 
shippers are to make a strong drive for 
a tariff of at least 7c. per pound on 14 
in. and longer cottons. They regard 
such a tariff as preposterous, despite the 
fact that it was a part of the emergency 
tariff of 1921, but at that time it applied 
only to staple of 12 inches or longer. 
They forget, however, that the farmer 
is in the saddle this year, and that even 
though the emergency tariff on cotton 
was of little advantage to domestic 
growers and the proposed tariff probably 
would be no more beneficial in the long 
run, this cannot be depended upon to 
discourage the movement or prevent the 
enactment of such a tariff. 

Prices on Egyptian cottons are prac- 
tically unchanged for the week and fluc- 
tuations on the Alexandria market have 
been unusually narrow, although the 
Sak. options remain relatively strong. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Feb.-Mar. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middlings St. Middling 
PRONE akircssse ; 22} to 23c. 23} to 23%c. 
Ive in. to fin......... 222 to 234c. 234 to 24c. 
, Serre a. 23% to 244c. 
I in.... . 27 to 28c. 28 to 29c. 
SUE e conicvG aca sewn 30 to 3le. 31 to 32c. 


Basis on New York, March, 20. 10c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for Feb.- 
Mar. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides 37.60c., off #c.; Medium 
Uppers, 25.30c., off 0.05c. from Jan. 16. 
They report closing prices Jan. 23 on 
the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Mar. Sak. $38.26, up 4c., off $1.00; Feb. 
Uppers $22.71, off 9c., from Jan. 16. 





Pickup & Kean, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
This concern, dyers, bleachers and mer- 
cerizers, have filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, liabilities being given as 
$41,309 and assets as $21,199. John G. 
Diefenderfer is the referee. 
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First of Rayon Wholesale 
Conferences 


The first of the wholesale Confer- 
ences scheduled for Rayon Institute dur- 
ing the month of January and the first 
two weeks in February occurred Friday 
morning, Jan. 11, in the newly re-opened 
and re-decorated fabrics gallery and au- 
ditorium at the Institute. 

A wide area, including St. Paul, 
Minn., Dallas, Tex., and Detroit, Mich., 
as well as New York was represented 
by those attending this initial conference. 
Among those present were: L. C. Mur- 
phy and A. G. Thompson of Butler, 
Bros., New York; Lee Madocks, vice- 
president of James H. Dunham, New 
York; L. L. Querean and C. H. Gross 
of Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, St. 
Paul, Minn.; W. L. Logan, Jr. of Hig- 
genbothan, Bailey & Logan, Dallas, 
Tex.; E. P. Walsh of Burnham, 
Stoepel & Co., Detroit, Mich. 





Du Pont Tightens Hold on Rayon 
and Cellophane Firms 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., have made ar- 
rangements to acquire entire ownership 
of the properties and business of the Du 
Pont Rayon Co. and the Du Pont Cel- 
lophane Co. Announcement to this 
effect was made by the parent corpora- 
tion in Wilmington on Jan. 23. As the 
parent firm has previously held con- 
trolling interest in the two companies 
referred to, this acquistion of the 
minority shares will not affect the 
policies of the rayon and cellophane 
companies. The minority stocks in 
these companies had hitherto been held 
by important French textile interests. 





Low Wages in Jute Industry 


American manufacturers of heavy 
cotton fabrics that are used extensively 
for bags and bagging are competing 
with the Indian jute industry in which 
average wages are $1.80 per week, ac- 
cording to a special study made for the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. 

This study shows that under present 
methods of production jute is not in- 
herently much cheaper than cotton. It is 
the low wages paid Indian labor that 
contributes almost entirely to the cheap- 
ness of jute and the ease with which 
the market in this country for jute cloth 
has been developed in recent years. 

Average wages in a Bengal jute mill, 
as reported by the Department of 
Statistics in Calcutta, India, for 1923— 
the latest year for which official infor- 
mation is available—amounted to $1.80 
per week. Carders averaged 94c. per 
week, spinners averaged $1.62 and 
weavers the highest paid averaged 
wages of $2.98 per week. Average 
wages in southern mills are nine times 
the average in Bengal mills and in New 
England nearly twelve times greater. 





Harry Aronsohn Throwing Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., has arranged for a 
change of company name to the Hatco 
Throwing Co. 
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‘Pocasset Worsted Company,-Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


| Oftice and Wfitis Dsornton, R®. I. 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 
SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 
wooEN YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
° for Hand Knitti 
Minerva Yarns ‘{/ci3c%ee 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS | 


Colors, Oxfords 


and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St 
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‘THE KENT MFG. CO. 
Clifton Heights 


Penna. 
















weecenenens ena 
WORSTED YARNS 


French 
Spun 








~ WORSTED AND MERINO 


J) ND French 


Spun Yarns 
for Knitting and Weaving 


MANUFACTURED BY * 


JULES DESURMONT 
WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. 

Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 

Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. —Harvey J. Masteller. 










XCELLENCE of workmanship in 
E dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
earned for us the good will of 
many of the most critical in the in- 
dustry. You, too, will like our 
service and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


FLoreNceE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRrRSTED YARNS AND Tops 
All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 
COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tors 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Critical Time for Spinners 





Hold Firm 


During Goods Openings? 


+ 
Will Prices 
PHILADELPHIA. 
HIS is a critical time for worsted 
yarn spinners, the new season just 
getting under way. At such times 


manufacturers are more careful students 
of the market and underlying conditions 
than at other periods of the year and are 
quick to detect any signs of weakness 
among spinners. Both manufacturers 
and spinners are willing to agree that 
weakness in worsted yarn prices just 
when manufacturers are about to open 
their new lines is an undesirable de- 
velopment, causing poor busines for 
both as goods buyers are reluctant to 
operate when there are clouds of any 
description on the horizon from wool to 
the finished garments. 

For this reason close students of the 
situation are apprehensive that spinners 
may not have patience to weather the 
prolonged period of dullness that has 
been noticeable for the last month or 
more. There were indications yarns 
were weakening slightly last month and 
this had the effect of stopping what busi- 
ness was passing at that time. There- 
fore, there is considerable anxiety upon 
the subject at this time as it is realized 
easing in yarns just now would be 
deplorable. 

A number of arguments are advanced 
on both sides of the question, those 
feeling that yarns are due to remain 
stable or possibly advance slightly be- 
lieve this is likely because of firmness 
in the raw material market which is 
remaining steady not only in this coun- 
try but throughout the world, this being 
noted, although demand from spinners 
and manufacturers in this country has 
been quiet for the last month or longer. 
In fact, there are rumors knitting yarn 
spinners are studying the advisability of 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (36s)........... 
2-16, low com. (36-40s).......... 
2-20s to 2—24s, low 3 (44s) ss 
2-20s to 2~26s, 3 bld. (46-488) .. 
2-26s to 2-30s, 4 bid. (48s)...... 
2-30s to 2-32s, } bid. S. A. (46s) 
2-32s, 3 bid. (48-50s)........... 
oe | ae eee 
SS iO a eee 
pe a eee 
ye | eee 
pe ee 
2-40s, 4 bid. (60) 

2-50s, high 4 bld. (64s) 

2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 
ee ee, ee eee 


raising their quotations two and one- 
half cents, bringing their ideas on 
2-20s, 50s, up to $1.50. Other grades 
and counts, while not strong, are steady 
and there is so little in current prices 
for the spinner that further reductions 
are felt to be unlikely unless a reduc- 
tion in the wool market should take 
place, which is not in prospect at this 
time, foreign wool centers displaying a 
strong tendency during recent weeks. 


Spinners Need Patience 


In the second place there are signs 
co-operation among spinners as_ indi- 
cated in their recent decision to join the 
Wool Institute will make for better con- 
ditions this year from a spinner’s stand- 
point, many feeling their margins will 
be widened this year as was true in 
1928 with the one exception of Brad- 
ford weaving, which according to re- 
liable reports, were narrowed. Yet it is 
apparent spinners generally are not en- 
tirely satisfied that this method will be 
the means of bringing their business 
back upon a paying foundation and 
many feel that steps should be taken to 
keep these concerns in line until that 
organization may have time to make 
effective the various recommendations 
decided upon. 

Spinners should realize such co- 
eperative measures cannot be worked 
out in a week or two and that it will 
still take time to make corrective steps 
noticeable in their profit and loss state- 
ments. A number have stated they have 
been talking of co-operation for a num- 
ber of years, paving out fair-sized sums 
during that time for such steps, but they 
have not as yet received any benefit 
from them that they can see. 

A number of leaders in the spinning 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


s, high, + bid. (SQs)....6....0% ! 
. # bid. (56s) 
s, * bld. (56s) 
CRIMES CONDI 5 cas: #8 6:0 «'e-atea es 
¢, fine warn (66-70s).......... 
iB, Did. (60-64—)..... ese 


. 523 
.623-1.65 
.674-1.70 
.75 -1.80 
. 823-1. 874 
.90 -1.95 
. 123-2. 174 
.50 -2.60 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s low, } bld. (44s) 1.25 -1.30 
2-18s to 2-20s, 4 bid. (50s)...... 1.473 
oe ee 1.523 
BAe © Cs COND ve occlensesives 1.573 
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trade deplore such a viewpoint and are 
taking the most direct method of point- 
ing out to such spinners that the hardest 
part of the work, getting spinners to 
agree upon a common platform, has 
already been done and the good effects 
of this should not be lost by impatience 
at the present time. 

Several in the trade assert spinners’ 
problems are entirely different from any 
other industry and they believe leaders 
in the co-operative movement should 
take cognizance of this in outlining their 
future policy. They feel only a spin- 
ner can be in a position to advise of the 
various corrective measures that will be 
imperative before spinners can be placed 
upon a paying foundation. There are 
others who are just as firm in their be- 
lief that one who is not known in the 
spinning field and probably has never 
been in a spinning plant would be the 
best one to make the changes that will 
be made. Both sides agree progress 
has been made and they feel all spinners 
should show a fair degree of patience at 
this time before making criticism of the 
steps that have already been taken by 
consent of more than 80% of the sales 
yarn spindles of the country. 


Conditions Improving 


There has been more to encourage 
spinners this week than any since the 
holiday period, this change for the 
better being most apparent in the outer- 
wear section of the market, there being 
small and unimportant demand for 
yarns from both men’s wear and dress 
goods manufacturers. The new season 
in men’s wear is getting under way and 
spinners are optimistic a good volume 
of business will be placed by that group. 
Mills in this section are not receiving 
any large amount of duplicate business 
in men’s wear and attention is naturally 
directed to the new lines that will be 
displayed during the next few weeks. 
Manufacturers do not have large 
amounts of yarn on contract and indica- 
tions are new goods business will be 
felt by spinners in a short time. 

Spinners in this section are in a fairly 


co ee ere 1 
pee a eer 


ts ¥, 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50 
30s, 60-40 
39s, 70-30 
30s, 80-20 


Prices at Bradford, Eng. 


I eo on antl agp Dinter 
MND Sata yo 6s ake us % a twat ieee 
POM UND i dgieex tos 6 xiueweennane< 
eee ds cna sc aa-ad ercmanaee wee 
POORG Gin eivceaselndcenasedwasens 
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SUUUITEUELEEEUACTEEEETEE ECTS EEUU 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 





RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


\OUNENUUNUEODOEAUAUOOOGNOOUEU NOOO OU OOOO NO EDAD OO OOOO OOONOO OG 





MM 
HUNUAVADADOEUEASUEUEU ODED OEOEOEOAOGENOUEOOOEOOOUEOOEOOOENE 


TOPEPUEAAREDEAEEDEGEEDEARESEAEUREOEEEEORERUGEOEAOOOEAOEDOEEEREREOREOEORUDGDEOEO DEGRA DEGRUOEORORUDEDEOROOEOEEOROROEUEEON, = 


oo 





WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads. in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 
GRUNDY & CO., INc. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN 
and MERINO YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty. Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 





FLORENCE 
THREAD CO. 


Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








Le Bon BLeEacH AND Dye Works, INc. 


1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 


HUUELUNNENDAOOEDANONEDNNONONOOOO AAU OONEE 


Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, 
MERCERIZE, Siceade: Hosiery, Dehber Lin- 
BLEACH 


ings, etc., Coning, Tubing, Reel- 
and DYE ing. Bleaching and Dyeing 


Rayons a Specialty. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades 
on Cotton and Rayon 





O. J. CARON’ 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 











THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers_of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS 
Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP 


MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


Specify— 'The Palmer Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and Twisting Frames. 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D.Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 


SUUUUUUUUUEULOUANUEAAOUENUUUEUUAEALUEMAD EMU EEONOUEEUUEGAUACUOEAUUEAGEEGUUNAU NAO OEA UENO UOEAUUEAUUENUUGOUOONUUON ONE OONOGEUbMOUEAAUU HOU ENO bEdt 














WORSTED YARNS — Continued 





healthy position, one here and there 
having large stocks on hand while the 
average spinner has stocks that are sub- 
normal. It is significant few in the 
trade are willing to predict that yarns 
will go lower than at the present quota- 
tion level, a majority being of the opin- 
ion that if any change is made during 
the next few months it will be in an 
upward direction because of the narrow 
spinning margins and the fact wools are 
firm throughout the world. 

In this connection emphasis is being 
given to rumors that within a short time 
spinners of outerwear counts will be 
compelled to raise their prices 25¢c., 
there being signs that this step may 
be taken in the next few weeks. 
On the other hand there is little to indi- 
cate an upward change is near in 
Bradford or French spun yarns used by 
weavers. For this reason a majority 
feel manufacturers will refuse to place 
contracts but will rather buy yarns for 
their new lines as they receive goods 
orders. 


Waiting Yarn Market 


Worsted Yarn Situation No Less 
Complicated Than Week Ago 


Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
in its main features is practically un- 
changed. A slightly lower price level 
on the fabrics shown to date and a 
slightly higher level on the medium tops 
in demand combine together to deny 
any immediate relief to spinners need- 
ing a larger manufacturing margin for 
successful operation. 

The yarn price situation is in some- 
what of a deadlock and as long as the 
raw material situation remains as it is, 
it is unlikely that spinners will be able 
to make concessions without incurring 
further embarrassment and loss. There 
is a very general feeling that good 
volume business will result from the 
openings, but competition may again 
make it very difficult for the average 
mill to secure anything like a normal 
profit. 

It is yet too early to form any esti- 
mate of the possible reaction of worsted 
yarns to the goods opening. Buyers of 
weaving yarns are in a waiting attitude 
while knitting yarn users are also far 
from active. All the talk centers upon 
lower prices but being habitual may be 
discounted as a new or active market 
factor. French spun yarns seem less 
under the influence of the Bradford 
weaving and knitting yarn gloom and 
are fairly active and rather optimistic. 

Considerable business has been offered 
in fine dry tops but at prices below the 
level considered essential by leading 
topmakers. Symbolic of the situation is 
the fact that wool and tops of half blood 
and high js blood qualities are very 
firm on a high price level. This makes 
it all the more interesting with 3192 blue 
serge priced 4c. lower than last season. 

In the Bradford district the problem 


of maintaining continuity of employment 
in the spinning industry is as acute as 
ever. Keen competition for business 
available continues to have a depress- 
ing effect on prices. Spinners appear 
quite unable to obtain replacement values 
and all classes of white yarns are in the 
buyers’ favor. While there is some ex- 
porting being done in crossbred yarns 
the volume is small. Buyers appear to 
have little confidence in ruling prices. 

During the last year or two there has 
been a growing tendency among whole- 
sale clothiers to reduce the weight per 
yard of the fabrics which constitute the 
bulk of their trade. While this applied 
at first chiefly to fabrics made from fine 
yarns it has now been extended to cover 
fabrics made from fine and medium 
crossbred yarns. 


Medium Qualities 
Feature Top Market 


High 3s Blood Sells at $1.30— 
Fine Dry Combed Under 


Pressure Noils Quiet 


Boston.—New business in wool tops 
continues restricted. The market is still 
under considerable pressure for lower 
prices shown during the week by sub- 
stantial business offered in fine dry 
combed tops for French spinning at 
$1.31-$1.33 which was turned down 
flatly by the large concern to whom it 
was offered. 

Spinners and others are also trying to 
acquire low 3s blood tops under $1.20 
but the strong position in medium wools 
compels the topmakers to offer resist- 
ance to any shading of prices. The 
main feature of the market is the inter- 
est attached to gs blood tops. 

Business has gee taken during the 
week in 58s at $1.30 and topmakers are 
trying to obtain $1.32. In the cross- 
breds the only top moving was 44s at 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 





RI i ao dn acces nua tae ee $1.36—1. 37 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.35—1. 36 
BER OG CIO. wc cc ccccccacce 1.29—1.30 
Aver. ' aoe I itis ata Gan sine sete 1.25—1. 26 
es ca dacdes ckaes 1.19—1.20 
_. a ‘Blood Se os dds a uchen < ears 1 tei 
ee - aca ce a cee sk oeeus 1.00—1.02 
WN MS OU TE, Moco bcccccnccmwss 92— .93 
oe ee eee .89— .90 
ie WN Ue hes can kotbse neeeln .90— .91 
Noils—Boston 
Ra aha dki alan cs bins abe oh te 4e% $0.93— .95 
ce ee n'y otga map make .85— .90 
oes arc wk admen nae week 78— .80 
SN cn -c cn 6-6 pare-ow wees .60— .65 
ccd cian staat aral alla qurane 5iI— .60 
— Nb oars che hasik aed tuieininis 55— .58 
EES OR Ee ee .53— .55 
te Dr Geara eects a dab arated val wee main ealacine 50— .53 
Tops—Bradford. Eng. (Jan. 4) 
cine ota we gute ehr pa ive dy ke s's 5Id 
NR Ne aaa da mig oso iw aeet 48d 
Half-blocgd er olin a oe ae ania SO 45d 
Half-blood low (58s) ................ 43d 
Three-eights blood (56s). . 354d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 294d 
CI TIE 5 anc n ccSccsccvesens 24d 
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92c. The market is likely to be quiet 
until the openings are further along and 
in the meanwhile deliveries on old con- 
tracts continue very satisfactory. 

There is a slow market in noils the 
fine qué alities tending to sag to a slightly 
lower level. In medium noils there 
seems to be a little interest picking up. 
As a class they are on a relatively low 
level with prices attractive to possible 
consumers and it is expected that devel- 
opments at the goods opening will bring 
in consumers for these grades which 
have been greatly neglected for a long 
period. The bulk of the noils held in 
bond are said to be of the merino grades 
whereas the bulk of the medium to low 
noils in the Boston market are of do- 
mestic origin. In specialty noils there 
is not much doing except that a fair 
call for rayon noils continues around 
30c. for the best material. 

Advices from the Bradford district 
state that American demand is a big 
influence in the market and that although 
trade has recently been very quiet hopes 
are entertained that buying will be re- 
sumed in the near future. 

The Bradford trade does not realize 
probably that Boston has almost 900,000 
pounds of foreign noils in its possession 
and that much of the material cannot be 
sold on current limited market at a 
profit. If the Bradford market had a 
sharp decline that might bring about 
further American buying but as the 
market is strong and high, orders from 
the United States are likely to be very 
small for the next few weeks at least. 





To Establish Grades of 


Mohair in Arizona 


Phoenix, Ariz—A meeting of all the 
mohair growers of the State, will be 
held in the Industrial Congress Build- 
ing here, Jan. 28, it was announced by 
H. B. Embach, secretary of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association 

The purpose of this meeting is to 
establish grades of mohair, which will 
assist the industry to place it business 
on a firmer basis. 

The meeting is being arranged at the 
suggestion of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which has been working 
on the problem in other States along 
the same lines. 

It is possible that a branch organiza- 
tion of the Wool Growers Association 
will be formed, comprised of associa- 
tion members who also own herds of 
goats. 





Oregon Wool Growers 


Meet at Baker 


BAKER, OreE.— Business men from 
as far away as Chicago came here for 
the annual convention of the Oregon 
Wool Growers’ Association, held on 
Jan. 11 and 12. 

The first session opened at 10 a. m., 
at the Rod and Gun Club Building. 
The convention closed Jan. 12 with a 
banquet. It was understood. that much 
important work was accomplished but 
no report was released. 
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Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made with synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America 
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CELANESE 


Rec.u.s. BRAND at. oFe. 


YARNS 
need no bleaching! 


They are naturally white—a pure snowy white that 
will not turn yellow with age. Thus one entire opera- 
tion—that of bleaching—is entirely eliminated when 
you use Celanese brand yarns. 

The special dyes used for Celanese give colorings of 
subtle loveliness... remarkably fast to suds, sun, and 
salt water. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers from 
45 to 300, a range wide enough to fill practically any 
weaving or knitting need. They are always of uniform 
quality; there are no B or C grades. 

Celanese brand yarns are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarn produced in this 
country! They offer many unique advantages in weaving, knit- 
ing, sizing, and dyeing. Our staff of textile experts will be glad to 
show you how to useCelanese brand yarns to your best advantage.. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. :: 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 


Canada: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 
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Broad Silk Market 


for Rayon Grows 





Increased Demand During January 
Reported by Producers 
of Rayon 


Broad silk producers are becoming 
more and more interested in rayon 
fabrics, it was stated this week by sev- 
eral important rayon yarn producers. 
Yarn sales for the manufacture of piece 
goods have gone up steadily during re- 
cent weeks, factors asserted. One large 
rayon plant was reported to be selling 
about 20% of its total product to the 
broad silk mills at present. 

The increasing popularity of rayon in 
the fabric field is ascribed to the im- 
proved quality of rayon yarns, and most 
particularly to the fact that the new 
multifilament yarn permits of the man- 
ufacture of a fabric which does not 
crush. This point is important, as it 
eliminates a characteristic that had long 
been an obstacle to the use of rayon for 
fabric weaving. 

Rayon producers said broad silk mills 
are buying yarns in larger quantities 
than previously, and are booking in ad- 
vance in some cases. The average order 
today makes between 30,000 and 60,000 
yds., it was asserted. 

The rayon industry generally finds 
January business most satisfactory. Both 
hosiery and underwear demand is active. 


Viscose Process 


Fila- 
Denier ments “A” ‘“B” ‘C”’ 
75 Fe er is Cree 
80 Be aN eae 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 
100 ey ee eee 
125 Pe ee cei baie’ 
125 =) eri ee 
150 24 Looe 124% = 1555 
150 Ba et Te tly Ce aha 
150 et, Oe iy Seay teics 
toe eee § et Keke ahaa 
170 Pe Aegis a ena seoe 
170 EM ate! Dt R tae ahve aie 
200 MO Bc Op, she A eo 
200 PEI pe 
250 2 TS dee ee ee 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 1.25 
Seer ee 
GEES oo. aks tigaka, “susan 
NE PANS ie 1 ce cietate rome ss 
Re SU, © eights wass Geta -aeteee 
Open bleached waste........... - 40c. 
Open unbleached waste........ . 37e. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.).. .32c. 
Colored thread waste.......... . 19¢. 
CURIA is veka sdienc devs . 16c. 


An increased call for certain standard 
brands of rayon yarn for hosiery mills 
was reported. It was asserted that the 
stores are more inclined to push their 
rayon hosiery, and are finding this goods 
a very profitable line. The chief com- 
plaint at present is that there is still a 
considerable resistance among women 
consumers to rayon goods, but accord- 
ing to yarn producers this is gradually 
being overcome by educational effort. 


To Lay Cornerstone of 
Covington Plant at Industrial 
Rayon Annual Sales Meeting 


This year’s annual sales meeting of 
the Industrial Rayon Corp. is to be 
made the occasion of the laying of the 
cornerstone of their new $5,000,000 
plant at Covington, Va. 

Those attending will meet at Green 
Briar Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
Va., the morning of Friday, Feb. 1, 
later proceeding to Covington for the 
laying of the cornerstone and inspection 
of the plant (at 1:45 P. M.). The 
formal banquet will be held that evening 
at Green Briar Hotel. 

The following day (Saturday) will be 
spent at White Sulphur Springs at golf, 
swimming and other festivities. 

Preceding all this, the sales depart- 
ment and salesmen only, convene at the 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, for a two- 
day discussion of matters pertinent to 
the operation of this department and the 
development of plans for the year. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


First Second Denier ‘‘A’’ ssp” “sO” | Denier ‘‘A”’ “RB” “C” 
Qual. Qual. 
255 ae. Sac ae  ORiSe” 6 cas | 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.45 
ee, f8trh os a ae” ee 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
DS 7 Bee eee 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
eee eee | Se Ee, 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
Vo a Cuprammonium Process 
aA a SO cee ae Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
1.60 1.35 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
1.75 1.3 60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
1.45 1.25 80 60 3.50 240 180 2 a0 
1.50 ; 100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 120 90 2.90 
45 1.25 
a a Acetate Process 
meee nts, aor Denier Price Denier Price 
1.25 1.20 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
1.20 1.15 55 3.00 150 1.90 
1.25 1.20 75 2.55 200 1.90 
1.25 1.20 100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste Prices 
C erted Ravon Waste Bleached garnets............. -47c. 
eon y Unbleached garnets........... -45c. 
Bleached tops...........--+.++ .624c. Colored garnets.............. . 28c. 
RIB DISACHED TODS. 0% oe cssic es .57c. Unbleached garnets........... . 45c. 
Blosched nous... i208 see .30-35e. Clipped garnets.............. .25c. 
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Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Rayon Brings New 
Underwear Trend? 





Several Mills Up-State Are Busy— 
Others Are Finding New 
Business Scarce 


PHILADELPHIA. — Trading in rayort 
during the month to date cannot be 
termed better than fair. ~ Producers as- 
sert it has been larger than is usually 
received in the first month of year and 
they believe this indicates next month 
will witness the beginning of an expan- 
sion in demand that will far overshadow 
consumption during the same period last 
year. 

Interest displayed by underwear man- 
ufacturers continues to lead, rayon sales 
and contracts to that trade, being on an 
active basis, while the hosiery field is 
slightly under par, manufacturers not 
being expected to begin active buying 
of rayon until next month. Notwith- 
standing this condition a fair number of 
contracts have been placed by both 
hosiery and underwear manufacturers 
for delivery during the months of Feb- 
ruary, March and April. 

Although the underwear field is the 
most active at the present time it is 
noticeable all mills of this type are not 
busy, a number having more business 
than they can handle, while there are 
others who state they are unable to book 
any orders of consequence this month 
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A Remarkably Long Record of 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
for One Short Year 


UST a year ago, we made an announcement 

to the textile manufacturers of America 

that Bemberg yarn could now be supplied 

from our mill in Tennessee. We further 

predicted that the expansion of the American 

Bemberg mills would place Bemberg among 

the leading producers of textile yarns in 
America. 


This prophecy has come true and today Bem- 
berg stands alone in one respect—it has no 
competition as to quality. For Bemberg is 
distinctly in a class by itself among manufac- 
tured yarns, in subdued lustre, in fineness, 
strength and beauty of texture. 


Today, leading retail stores from coast to coast 
are featuring hosiery, knitted underthings, and 
a variety of fabrics of Bemberg. 


This trade acceptance of materials of Bemberg 
is backed by an enormous consumer demand. 
This is because the American woman is always 
on the alert for clothing that combines beauty 
of appearance with superior durability. She 
has discovered that hosiery of Bemberg will not 
run so easily, is more resistant to perspiration, 
and hugs the ankles closer than most hosiery 
sold at considerably higher prices. 


The versatility of Bemberg yarn has won many 
friends among textile manufacturers during the 


past year. Because of its exquisite fineness of 
filament it has been made into flat crepes, 
georgettes, voiles and sheer ninons of excep- 
tional beauty. Neckwear, underwear and shirts 
for men are now being made of Bemberg in 
large quantities. 


At last Bemberg yarns have supplied American 
manufacturers with a basic textile fibre pro- 
duced in American mills which meets the most 
exacting requirements as to tensile strength, 
subdued depth of lustre and durability. 


All manufacturers and buyers for retail stores 
are cordially invited to visit the testing labora- 
tories at the headquarters of the American 
Bemberg Corporation, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. There you will find the most 
complete laboratory equipment for the scien- 
tific testing of textile fibres. You can then see 
an accurate demonstration of the comparative 
strength of Bemberg with all other types of 
textile fabrics. 


In one short year, Bemberg has accomplished a 
great deal, of which we are justly proud. With 
the cooperation of American manufacturers 
and merchants, we confidently expect to have a 
still longer record of accomplishment in 1929. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


H. W. Duell 
1025 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


George T. Hutchinson 
323 South Franklin Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


T. J. Porter & Sons 
119 South 4th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. V. Martin 
107 Rialto Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 
704 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The powerful national advertising of Bemberg has been so effective that manufacturers 
are identifying garments and fabrics of Bemberg with a label or selvage mark. 
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RAYON — Continued 





and therefore are not interested in 
making further commitments in rayon. 
Producers state that they find manufac- 
turers up-State who make a patented 
garment are busy, while as a rule those 
manufacturers, usually of small to me- 
dium size, in that territory, who simply 
manufacture the ordinary type of under- 
wear are not taking as large quantities 
of rayon at this time. 


What About Small Mills 


Attention has also been called to an- 
other development in the up-State un- 
derwear trade that is becoming more 
apparent. An example of this tendency 
is found in the number of underwear 
manufacturers in this section which 
have recently decided to dispose of their 
knitting machinery and to buy knitted 
cloth which they will cut up for making 
underwear. Whether this trend is just 
beginning, as many in the trade feel, or 
whether the individual manufacturers 
that have made this change were not 
manufacturing on an economical basis, 
remains to be seen. There are many 
who feel this is just the beginning of a 
development in the underwear field that 
will become more apparent as time 
goes on, 

These factors believe the large manu. 
facturer of knitted cloth for underwear 
purposes can manufacture this fabric 
more cheaply than the small or medium- 
sized mill. One large manufacturer 
stated the same principle will apply as 
in the clothing trade. He believes that 
as the small clothing manufacturer finds 
it is cheaper to buy goods than to weave 
them in their own plants, so the under- 
wear manufacturer will find that he 
cannot compete on a price basis with 
certain types of fabrics with the large 
mill that makes a specialty of making 
the goods for sale to cutters-up. 

There are as many others who are 
confident a place will be found for both, 
and that the small mill will find a type 
of goods which it can manufacture to 
better advantage than the large factors 
who make a specialty of knitting the 
goods only. Indications that this view- 
point has merit is to be seen in the 
large number of medium-sized mills up- 
State that are busier than at any time 
in their history and have business in 
hand to show that 1929 will be their 
largest and most profitable year. 





V.P.I. Starts Laboratory Work 
on Rayon 


Richmond, Va.—The first thread of 
rayon from the new equipment installed 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, at 
Blacksburg, Va., was spun Thursday of 
last week at the chemical laboratories 
of the college department of sciences, 
Dr. R. E. Hussey, professor of chem- 
istry in charge of rayon research and 
instruction, personally controlled the 
spinning machine as it turned the vis- 
cose mass into a thread. 

During the last month workmen were 


busy installing plumbing equipment, 
motors, presses and the several pieces 
of machinery that were especially de- 
signed and constructed for this installa- 
tion. Raw materials in a convenient 
form were obtained, other departments 
of the chemical laboratories furnished 
the necessary solutions, and the manu- 
facture of rayon by viscose process was 
begun. 


Waste Quality Criticized 


Inferior Goods Now on Market, 
Converters Say 


Scarcity of yarn continued to be the 
chief problem of the week in the rayon 
waste industry this week. Converters 
remarked that the pressure in demand 
has resulted in increasing the quantity 
of inferior goods now in the market. 
It was complained that there is now a 
considerable amount of poor rayon being 
offered, as a substitute for the higher- 
grade yarns which are so difficult to get. 

Rayon waste dealers reported that 
several shipments of European waste 
arrived last week, and were promptly 
disposed of. According to certain fac- 
tors, the practice of buying rayon waste 
in Europe, before it is shipped here is 
becoming more prevalent, with the result 
that most of the current imports do not 
serve to relieve the domestic market 
shortage, but are simply shipped directly 
to purchasers on arrival. One impor- 
tant rayon waste firm reported being 
“sold up,” up to the end of March. 

According to figures made public by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
rayon waste in bond on Dec. 1 amounted 
to 164,202 pounds valued at $131,103. 
While higher than any time since 
August of this year, the difference is 
regarded as too slight to be of any im- 
portance. The withdrawals for Novem- 
ber amounted to 267,966 pounds which 
is greater than any other month this 
year with the exception of April and 
July. 


Bemberg Announces 25-Denier 
Yarn 


The perfection of a commercial yarn 
of 25-denier size has been announced 
by the American Bemberg  Corp., 
through Ashton M. Tenney,  vice- 
president and director of sales. Mr. 
Tenney states that this development has 
followed many months of research at 
the company’s, plant in Elizabethtown, 
Tenn., under the leadership of Dr. 
Arthur Mothwurf, president. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the new 25-denier yarn falls within the 
range of one of the commercial silk 
standards, that is 20-26, and contains 
filaments of approximately the same 
number and fineness as found in natural 
silk, 

The price of this yarn has not been 
announced but it is available, by ar- 
rangement, to the trade in limited 
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Break on Price Question 


Manchester, England, Jan. 
24, Special Cable to TEXTILE 
Wortp: German viscose con- 
vention has broken down on 


price question and market 


now has no stability. Posi- 
tion is further complicated 
by friction between dye trust 
and Glanzstoff. Immediate 
outlook uncertain. 





quantities. Mr. Tenney feels that the 
new development will mean the broad- 
ening of use and value of Bemberg 
yarns in the next few years. 


December Rayon Imports 
Highest of Year 


Imports of rayon into the United 
States during December, 1928, totaled 
1,758,882 lbs., marking the highest 
importation for any month of that year. 
Complete details of imports of yarns, 
waste, and yarns made from waste, as 
released by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce follow: 


Yarns, Threads and Pounds Dollars 
Filaments 
Austria....... 10,912 9,158 
Belgium. 108,026 69,748 
France 223,680 189,722 
Germany... 289,439 298,505 
Hungary.... 6,974 10,142 
Pk at 797,542 501,122 
Netherlands.. . 137,050 111,628 
Switzerland...... 185,248 171,622 
United Kingdom.. 11 9 
if) ee 1,758,882 1,361,656 
Waste 
Austria 36,733 2,743 
Belgium. . 13,744 1,178 
France 233 30 
Germany...... 43,482 8,800 
BGA S35. ors is5 5 5,687 514 
Switzerland...... 79,862 15,499 
United Kingdom.. 72,939 5,323 
Canesten: sin os 38,795 2,623 
ee 4,936 217 
REE s Fess 6,000 878 
Australia 442 27 
Dae ns scans 302,853 77,812 
Yarns Made from Waste 
Germany......... 2,977 1,846 
Switzerland...... 5,623 3,486 
"ROCHE a. 6b 5s oes 8,600 5,332 





Make Curtains of Tubize 


Fairclough & Gold. Inc. have on ex- 
hibition at their New York offices, 220 
Fifth Avenue, an interesting display of 
curtains made of Tubize artificial silk. 


Shindel Silk Corp., Mount Carmel, 
Pa., has taken over the Nelson Silk Co., 
Shamokin, Pa., and will consolidate with 
its organization. Nelson mill will be 
continued as a branch plant in conjunc- 
tion with other mills of the company. 

(Additional rayon news on page 97) 
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“HNKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


Reviving the Rayon Hosiery Industry 
cw 
“So Difficult to Distinguish 
from Real Silk!” 
ow 
U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., 30 E. 33rd St., 
New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 










Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HosigERY MANUFACTURERS 










OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 








silk obtainable x 
: A 
E = 

<< WAATEN Ne Hay, ah 

vex STREET: Pry ULAD, & St 

fe a a * Zy \ 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West IS” Street Mew 


-CHATILLON > 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., 
New York 


Stuyvesant 
2375, 
2376 












Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


"RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
84 Broad St., Pawtucket, RJ I 





Do you read the 
Searchlight Section 
every week? 
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Spinners Broaden 
Consumer Market 


Promotion brings orders from 
dress lining, broadcloth and 
woolen mills 


Important progress toward a broad- 
ening of the consumer market was re- 
ported by several spinners during the 
week. These factors said they were 
selling larger quantities of yarn to pro- 
ducers of dress linings, broadcloth man- 
ufacturers and also to the woolen indus- 
try. The spinners asserted that a num- 
ber of new uses for spun silk were 
being developed, as a result of active 
stimulation by leading firms in the in- 
dustry. 

The spun silk market was quiet, but 
steady all week; prices remained at the 
level which they have held since the 
turn of the year. Hosiery mills did 
some active buying, spinners reported, 
most of this business being for immedi- 
ate delivery. There was little demand 
registered by the broad goods trade, 
though some spinners noted a scattered 
call for medium-priced yarns. 

The week’s total of orders showed a 
decline from last week, this being at- 
tributed to the current hesitancy at the 
broad silk end. Broad silk mills have 
not yet begun active production of their 
new fabrics, pending some reaction 
from jobbers and retail buyers. It is 
believed among the spinners that there 
will be no big call for spun silk yarns 
from the broad goods trade before the 
middle of February. 


Silk Exchange Seats Up $300 


Sales of two memberships in the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange were an- 
nounced Monday at advancing prices. 
Edmondo Gerli, purchased the seat of 
Charles Slaughter, for another, for 
$5,250 up $250 from the previous sale, 
and Hisashi Fujimura, of the Asahi 
Corp., purchased Philip H. Frost’s seat, 
for another, for $5,300. 





Hosiery Trams Selling 


Throwsters Report Good Call for 
These Lines—Crepes Are Slow 


Active buying of hosiery trams was 
the feature of the week in the thrown 
silk trade. Throwsters said that the 
hosiery mills were easily their best cus- 
tomers, at present. Broad goods pro- 
ducers placed a few orders for Japans 
and Cantons, last week, but generally 
speaking, these yarns are quiet. 

The thrown silk trade is hopeful that 
the current steady buying of spring 
fabrics which is being reported in the 
broad goods trade, will prompt the latter 
to spur up their production, before the 
end of the month. Throwsters assert 
that fabric producers generally have 
little yarn on hand, and will be obliged 
to buy actively to meet their spring 
needs. 

The “flu” epidemic which caused a 
slight curtailment of thrown silk pro- 
duction in southern mills, appears to be 
on the wane—at least, so far as this 
industry is concerned. Executives of 
mills located in the states affected say 
most of their operatives are now back 
at work, and that production is normal. 





Bigger Volume of Trading 


On Raw Silk Exchange 


A new record for volume of trading 
was established on the National Raw 
Silk Exchange last week when contracts 
representing 4,750 bales changed hands 
during the six trading days. This was 
an average of 790 bales per day. From 
Jan. 2 to Jan. 19 futures amounting to 
10,010 bales were traded in, which is a 
record for that part of any month. 

The certificated stock of raw silk on 
Friday reached 1,725 bales, which was 
a new high record. So far this month 
1,445 bales have been offered for certifi- 
cation, which also establishes a new 
high feature. Since commercial testing 
started 2,065 bales have been tested by 
the Inspection Bureau of the exchange. 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
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Raw Silk Trading 


Continues Active 


Conservative trend noted, with 
drop in turnover, but confident 
tone prevails 


The record-breaking activity with 
which the raw silk trade opened the 
new year was continued through last 
veek, and into the current week, but 
on a more conservative scale. The total 
turnover was considerably less; it rep- 
resented an approximate value of $2,- 
300,900, as against $3,700,725 for the 
preceding week. The decline in buying 
brought a slight weakening in prices, 
though on the whole it might be said 
that quotations were firm. 

There was some price cutting in the 
New York market. This rather encour- 
aged buyers, who have been complain- 
ing of high raw silk quotations during 
recent weeks. Orders were plentiful, 
and they came from practically every 
division of the trade. Fabric producers 
showed increasing confidence, and, 
though their purchases were still hesi- 
tant, the total of orders from this 
market showed an increase, factors re- 
ported. Prices on advance buying 
showed an upward trend. May, July 
and August all registering slight gains 
during tne week. 

The recommendations of H. Schnie- 
wind, Jr., President of the Silk Associa- 
tion, for the limiting of output to meet 
the current problem of overproduction 
of fabrics, were discussed by raw silk 
traders during the week. These factors 
have long deplored the overproduction 
in the broad goods field. 

Raw silk dealers commented cau- 
tiously on the matter, some spokesmen 
preferring to wait until they had fur- 
ther digested the recommendations, be- 
fore giving their views. They did 
voice one thought, however, and that 
was that any constructive step to im- 
prove conditions in the broad silk trade 
would receive every possible encourage- 
ment from dealers at the raw silk end. 


———— 


Thrown Silk Raw Silk Raw Silk Exchange 
(60 day basis) (60 day basis) Close FortheWeek Close Net 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.55 Month Jan. 16 High Low Jan. 22 Chg. 
Japan organrine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.35 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.... 5.40 aaa 4% 4.99 4.93 4.% 
Japar crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.65 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15 5.20 oe " 4°98 5 00 496 4% 62 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.35 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15.... 5.10 on” 4.98 502 495 497 —O1 
Japan’crepe. 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.15 Japan filature, XX, 13/15......... 5.025 aan 3.02 497 497. — OI 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4thd. ns 14/16 onbobbins.. 5.35 Japan filature, best X, 13/15....... 4.973 May es 4.97 3'01 49% 498 — Ol 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops...........-..065 2.55 Japan filature, X, 13/15........... 4.95 came 497 501 So). 63 ae 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............ 7.05 Canton filature, new style, 14/16... 4.35 0 yuan 4.93 5.00 4.93 4.95 —.02 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.25 Canton filature, new style 20/22.... 4.15 ree ale ce” a oe 496 490 4:93 — 01 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.............-.- 6.00 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.......... : = Augus , : ’ ; : 
mae 3-39 Grand XX (White) 20/227...) 3.20 __ Jan. 16 to Jan. 22—Total contracts 692; Total 
SF SEMEN GPRD 240: 6.eia:Gi0H'4 4/6 u 5:69 4 wine 4 0'6\s : Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 ° 5°45 number of bales, 3,460; total approximate value, 
Spun Silk Yarns Sp. erack (White) 20/22........... 5.15 $2,300,900. 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22............. 5.10 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 Crack (White) 20/22.............. 5.10 
SOE ee $4.35 Ne aie 46, +a $4.70 
NMR ab widen o% 4.55 BE seen cae 3.60 
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Watch the Rinse! 


EXTILE men have found that 

Sol-Esco, the colloidal alkali 
for kier boiling and dyeing, is ex- 
ceptionally easy to rinse — and 
here’s why: 


Because of its colloidal nature, 
Sol-Esco holds all impurities sus- 
pended in the solution. In the rinse, 


this foreign matter is therefore 
quickly and thoroughly removed. 


A Cowles Field Man will call, if you desire, 
and fully explain Sol-Esco and 
its efficient action. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. 
7016 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


SOL~ESCO 


COLLOIDAL ALKALI FOR KIER BOILING AND DYEING 


Sol-Escois a colloidal-alkaline compound. It is anew sub- 

stance entirely; a new formula made under patent speci- 

fications. Sol-Esco supplies a high yield of active alkali 

under positive colloidal control. It completely differs from 

all other assistants, oils, mixtures, soaps, silicates, ete. 

Sol-Esco comes to you in powdered form, shipped in 
wooden barrels, net weight 300 pounds. 





FOWLEO 
CLEANERJ 
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Laurezol 





PURITY PRODUCTS 


ahelpincotton 
scouring 


| mighty important that the scour- 
ing of your cotton warps and piece 
goods be up to snuff . . . Poor 
scouring is bound to show up its finger- 
prints in the bleaching or dyeing . . 
And that’s where Laurezol strides for- 
ward. It’s producing efficient, top-notch 
results day after day . . . for this 
modern scouring assistant is made 
scientifically. 
In the dye bath, too, Laurezol scores. It 
insures a deep-rooted penetration . . . 
more even, solid colors. May we send 
you a sample? Write. 


Manufactured by 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


Incorporated 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Tioga, Thompson and Almond Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Substitute Market 
Continues Sluggish 


No Large Business Being Placed— 
Rags a Trifle Easier, Other 
Sorts Fairly Firm 


Boston. — Substitute makers are 
awaiting cloth manufacturing develop- 
ments and seem fairly confident that a 
substantial volume of business will be 
placed shortly for fabrics which will re- 
quire as part of their raw material some 
of the many relatively cheap wool sub- 
stitutes offered by this industry. 

The recovered wool industry is not 
any more active than woolens possibly a 
little less so, 70% of capacity it is sug- 
gested. The old woolen rag market is 
sluggish with very little buying ahead 
either of softs by graders or of graded 
sorts by manufacturers. Woolen manu- 
facturers probably utilize as large a vol- 
ume of rags and clips as does the substi- 
tute industry. 

While the old woolen rag market is 
quite inactive from the mill consuming 
end, concessions in price are fewer than 
might have been anticipated. The vari- 


(Continued on page 111) 





Fine Wools Attractively Priced 





Had No Such Advance as Medium Wools 


in 1928—Crossbred Imports 


Boston, 

HE situation in wools is lacking 

major developments. The market 
seems rather apathetic at the moment 
but now that the effect of the large in- 
ventory has worn off, the goods opening 
which will be progressively opened up 
until the 4th of March is likely to pro- 
vide new stimulus and substantial wool 
purchasing sooner or later. There seems 
no disposition on Summer Street for 
large holders of wool to shade prices 
in order to attract business. 

Territory wools do not offer any very 
large selection of really choice materials 
and in the 3/8 and 1/4 blood grades the 
supply is short. On account of the fact 
that fine domestic wools made little or 
no price advance during 1928 it is 
expected that there will be a larger con- 
sumption of these grades in the manu- 
facture of fabrics for the Fall and 
Winter. Mill buyers are watching the 
market very closely. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the mills are short 


Increase 


of wool. For the last two or three years 
their quarterly holdings have been 
steadily maintained. 

Mill buyers aware of the fact that 
Summer Street has a good quantity of 
Texas wool in its possession are look- 
ing for weak spots, making bids below 
the market. The choice Texas wools 
are firm but average sorts favor the 
buyer. In addition to the large stock of 
Texas wools held in Boston it is es- 
timated that approximately 1,500,000 
pounds are still in the hands of the 
growers, mostly 12 months wool. The 
Fall clip of short Texas wool was sold 
out quickly owing to large consumption 
by mills of short wool, fine noils and 
garnets. 

Contracting is very slow. There is 
little or no disposition shown this year 
to buy wool on the sheep’s back. The 
trade contracted heavily last year and 
failed to realize the advantages antici- 
pated. This vear it is more than likely 
that the advice of the late William M. 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 





WOOL SUBSTITUTES 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) Wool Waste 
MEAIB 6 5 6 n.6 dics scion nes he $0. 454-$0. 46 Turkey fair, average........... -47- .52 p— 
ee SS eee 38 - .39 eS Oe eee 48 - .50 NN 5s. ie ne unneele $1.23 -$1.26 
TG es ee pin eS co a 6 eee as « 6506 4409 «0 1.07 - 1.10 
i ne meseeerererrececcccece ‘a. ‘ss Foreign Clothing and Combing Thread White Worsted— ~ 
eoeCeeereccsceseseesececes . - . ° meee. 90 - 93 
California (In Bond) ee "83-185 
4 Scoured basis— i blood See ccereeseeeeeesces . 3 = . rf 
(Scoured Basis) esti SE ork tnuhdnrnanaeees ; ‘ 
Northern, 12 mo.............. 1.07 - 1.08 Alberta F & F medium....... 1.06 - 1.08 Thread Colored Worsted— . = 
Southern, 12 mo.............. <= .97 Cape: Nominal Fine two-ply........-.-++-- -48- . 
‘ 4 blood, two-ply.:.......... 40 - .43 
Super 12 months.......... 93 .98 
Texas Super 10-12 months....... 90- .92 1 plood: Somes t 77 4ee5%0 ae 
(Scoured Basis) Sagapalinnt Nominal + ics ae Ciao sseratnicidaniais A 5 
Wine Wi whic cc eoseriigds ess 1.08 - 1.10 RE ee eS i il. ee SN eee I= .32 
7 | SAR eee ye ~ - RE So yet .80 82 Medium white.........00.00. 35 = 630 
a ° > : 
SSCOSCHH HSH OSHE SECO CS OO EOE . Grease Basis— 
Pulled—Eastern Montevideo: Nominal - ne Old Woolen Rags 
(Scoured Basis) Be has bckeke sue ee (Graded for Mfrs.) 
lla i ctiads + nattekoxenis 1.10 - 1.12 SUB s ene rnonese SE neeeben es a eee 
MES onc ss Ceo ea Ree 1.05 - 1.07 Buenos Aires: Nominal Coarse light...............- $0.073-$0.08 
MME Sch abe ca anwiorces .93 = .98 4s, cs paiews oning ss -33- .34 Sami 05 - .06 
Reba sinaectwie senses -86 - .88 5s, 36-408.............4.- -31-  .32 BE oss ccncncveasne ) 20 ee 
i s Serges— 
Monann, Sianeand Wyoming Foreign Carpet Mca pesca 10-1 
(Scoured Basis) (Grease Basis in Bond) ok en cia dent ota a aleicthan ay - i 
IE iii et aha ckeex 1.32 1218 China: Combing No. |! Cee ae ee " 
Staple fine § bld. 2222222222: 1.10 = 1.12 ine: Combing Ne. 1......... 29 Knit— 
Fine cad fine mediam......... Le- 1.60, ee eee ree... ,.--- gre sds aap eeecche dh 43-44 
f blood......sseeeesereres ae > Fae ee rert oe ste Oe MM oo MRR ree cannes oncsates 19 = [20 
RE a osu Sade nisin eee .98 — 1.00 Seoteh black face. «<0 2.02... 2 - -28 wee ab dale + Sins emaedralacs oa2.@. 429 
s s t ia: Kandahar......... ‘i a 5 orsteds— 
Mohair—Domestic ME ere 41 = 143 Boe on ee 07 = .08 
Dt ORI ois da5 440 e506 ses x 55—- .60 ER sia etarg Cdu-e beens 6a Oe eae .42- .44 Mis 5 6 cietnin kid a'ele waited eau .093- .10 
ee eee -85- .88 GY actos daca wek ago Hebe ka .38- .39 WG  cacsigesxtnepnecceues We .. 
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““BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 

Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

» Button Control—with Reversing 
Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring and Carbonizing 
of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 
of our Business 


Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


AT LAST 


A Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventive 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 
etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


Line at Sid NO RIDDANCE—NO PAY 


ctual Size 
For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROACH DOOM mene Also RAT DOOM 


WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


NOILS DEPITCHED 


Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 
James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 
in the U. S. A. your service. 




















Natural ‘Condition 
is the Ideal Condition 


Because it Ensures FULL RETURN 
for LABOR and MATERIAL 


Better Finished Goods. A Finer 
and Fuller Handle to the Pieces. 


These advantages are possible only by using the 
Sjéstr6m Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machine 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY 
North Andover, Massachusetts 


TEXTILE Ro_t & SuppLy Co. 


ORANGE, MASS., U. S. A. 
Branch Office: 303 Clifton St. MALDEN, MASS. 


ROLL SPECIALISTS 


Rolls for Textile Dyeing, Washing, and Bleaching Machinery, 
Carbonrizers, Conveying Equipments, and Paper Mill Machinery. 
Selected Adirondack and Vermont Maple Rolls for all Textile 
and Paper Mill Uses. 
Reels for any Requirements. Fulling Machinery for Felts and 
Woolens. Piece Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. Wood Tubs 
and Tanks. Washers and Carbonizers. 


—— 


LUCKY ROLLS Wingea Guiceon: Cannot Siip.” Cannot Move. 











Established 1870 


John Heathcote & Son 


INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 













—— See Also 
——CATALOG—— 







Swift’s--W ools 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Card Clothing 








Napper Clothing 











WOOL — Continued 





Wood will be followed and that the 
wool trade will buy wools actually in 
sight and not two or three months ahead 
of their being grown. 

Since the beginning of the year 4,000 
bales of South American wool have ar- 
rived in this market. The United States 
has bought quite extensively in the 
South American markets for season to 
date and this in spite of the fact that 
stocks of South American wools held by 
the wool trade as of January 5 were 
more than three million pounds larger 
than in the previous year. The table 
herewith shows foreign wool stocks held 
by the Boston Wool trade for the years 
named: 


PP dil caxcapase sees 4,349,000 Ibs. 
cane ve K ace an sos 1,285,000 ” 
DE ci each Ove nhs eRe 13,715,000 ” 
SE esks eu kee beseae 10,603,000 ” 


The first series of London wool sales 
for the year had a steady opening but 
prices on the average showed practi- 
cally no change from the closing rates 
of the November auction. In Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, there was some 
American buying and for the past two 
months the aggregate purchasing of 
crossbreds by American buyers is esti- 
mated at 17,000 bales. 


Substitutes Sluggish 
(Continued from page 109) 





ous knit stocks which have been in very 
steady call for months have eased off 
slightly during the past few days with 
the red, black and navy blue about 2c. 
per pound below the high prices made 
in November. On light hoods the cur- 
rent quotation is 22-23c. free of silk. 
Blue serges are reported in small accu- 
mulation and llc. is asked from mills 
for the straight material. 

Business in old rags in the Dewsbury 
market has been restricted since the be- 
ginning of the year. Small orders for 
immediate requirements constitute the 
main feature of the market. Prices are 
unchanged. Some graders are fairly 
well employed but the situation gener- 
ally leaves much to be desired. Mixed 
stockings hold firm. 

Since the first of the year the output 
of wool wastes has shown very little 
restriction and consumption has prob- 
ably been slightly larger than the output. 
This suggests a good foundation for the 
waste market which although quite in- 
active at the moment is biding its time 
and expecting with every good reason 
that mill consumers will have to appear 
in the market for substantial supplies in 
the near future. Current mill demand 
does not furnish any criterion as to what 
will happen to good white and colored 
wastes when the cloth buying movement 
gathers momentum. 

Trade in wool by-products in the 
Bradford district is not active but there 
is a firm tone. There is a probability 
of an increased output from the combs 
of the industry in the near future. 


Dealers Change 
Buying Policy 


Their Refusal to Contract in 
Far West May Mean 
Important Change 


PHILADELPHIA. — Although current 
trading in wools is quiet there are 
several significant features that deserve 
attention from manufacturers and deal- 
ers. There has been little of interest 
to report in the local market for ap- 
proximately two months and it is inter- 
esting to note there has been little 
weakening in prices in any section of 
the market, it being noticeable woolen 
wools, for example, are steady today 
although the woolen trade has _ been 
noticeably slack in making new com- 
mitments during recent weeks. 


Speculation Absent 


While prices are steady, not only in 
domestic markets but throughout the 
world, it is also apparent dealers are 
not willing to speculate upon any im- 
portant rise above current prices. This 
is noticeable in the territory States 
where it is estimated less than 2,000,000 
lbs. are under contract; this time last 
year there was several times this volume 
under contract with local dealers. There 
is a lack of interest from dealers at 
present and many in this section assert 
they are not going into the West this 
year until the sheep have been shorn. 
From this it seems dealers are not will- 
ing to gamble upon the market becoming 
higher and more active but are content 
to take things as they come. 

Does this mean wool dealers have 
finally adopted the course that manu- 
facturers have been following for years 
—hand-to-mouth trading? There are 
several reasons why dealers are more 
cautious this year than for many past 
in contracting for wool on the sheep’s 
back. The first is, dealers in mariy in- 
stances lost money last year and they 
are unwilling to rush in for the same 
thing again. In the second place, grow- 
ers have advanced their ideas too rapidly 
for the eastern manufacturer or wool 
dealer to follow. They are asking 
several cents a pound more at present 
in the territory States than at this time 
last year, dealers finding growers quot- 
ing around 38c. for wools that started 
at 32c. last year. 

Fine territory staple has been moved 
at $1.10, the same figure noted in sales 
of half blood staple; twelve months 
Texas has been sold at 44c., a 50,000 
Ibs. lot being moved at that price early 
in the week; a similar quantity of 
quarter blood fleece was sold at 534c., 
which represents a sale at the market, 
dealers quoting this grade at 54c. ; three- 
eights fieece at 55c. to 56c. for the 
best; half blood at 5lc., and quarter at 
54c. Fine dealine was sold this week 
at 45c.; fine clothing out of fleece wools 
at 40c.; braid was moved at 45c. 
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Wool Values Undisturbed 


A Stable Market Awaits Further 
Mill Purchasing 


Boston.—The wool market which has 
tended to stabilize for several weeks 
has now reached a_ condition of 
normalcy where current lack of con- 
suming demand has little influence in 
disturbing real values. Some wools 
below the best are to be picked up at 
moderate concessions but all good 
domestic wools are firm particularly 
the wools between quarter blood and 
fine. Imports of crossbreds are on the 
increase, but merinos are arriving 
slowly. Domestic mill interest is likely 
to continue strong on domestic fine. 

The Summer Street market is doing 
a little business with scattered sales of 
the territory wools both graded and 
in the original bags, the Montana and 
similar original wools selling on a 
$1.05-$1.08 basis. . In Texas wool some 
small amounts of the 12 months have 
moved at $1.08-$1.10 with the 10 to 12 
months $1.06-$1.07. In woolen wools 
the medium scoureds are in fair de- 
mand and very little available and there 
is also a fair interest in scoured Fall 
Texas wool, with very small stocks 
available. 

The opening on staple goods in the 
New York market rather surprised a 
large number of persons who had been 
predicting a higher level of prices. As 
a matter of fact the prices on some 
staple fabrics such as for example the 
famous Fulton blue serge 3192 were 
lower than at the previous season. As 
this fabric is supposed to utilize either 
high 3s or 4 blood yarns and as the 
tops for the production of these yarns 
are very firm the lower price made is 
rather mystifying. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended Jan. 19, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
Jan. 19 1929 1928 
Domestic....... 700,000 7,058,000 6,900,000 
POE So neous 4,267,000 11,362,000 7,369,000 
SOM as vies 4,967,000 18,420,000 14,269,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Boston.......... 4,267,000 11,362,000 7,369,000 
Philadelphia..... 1,120,000 6,249,000 4,897,000 
New York....... 983,000 3,783,000 5,691,000 

Os 6 0 5:tia's 6,370,000 21,394,000 17,957,000 


(For Wool Trade Notes, see page 75) 





Walter S. McCarthy 


Business Continued 


Announcement has been made that the 
wool house of Walter S. McCarthy, 103 
Church St., Philadelphia, will be con- 
tinued and will trade under the name of 
Mr. McCarthy’s son as W. Robert 
McCarthy. They will continue business 
along the same lines as_ heretofore 
and at the same address. Walter S. 
McCarthy died several weeks ago. 
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NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent that class of 
Vat Dyes excelling all 
others in fastness. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Chemists Meet 





at Greensboro 





Discuss Soap, Starches, 
etc., at Dinner Meeting 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Ge eige from various sections of 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia and Georgia, 200 men were in 
attendance at the quarterly meeting of 
the Piedmont Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists at the Hylmore Dining Room 
in this city on Jan. 19. Dinner was 
served at 6:30 p.m., following which 
there were a number of addresses and 
round table discussions. 

Dr. Charles E. Mollin, of Green- 
ville, S. C., chairman of the Piedmont 
Section, presided at the dinner meeting. 
Other officers are J. L. Crist, vice-chair- 
man; T. J. Nuckolls, secretary, and 
D. C. Newman, treasurer. 

W. M. Hunt, of Greensboro, man- 
ager of the Newport Chemical Works, 


served as chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

One of the outstanding addresses was 
that of Dr. W. W. Bray, of Paterson, 
N. J., director of textile research for 
Procter & Gamble. His subject was 
“Soap and Its Uses in the Textile In- 
dustry.” 

The propounding of a question as to 
the possibility of bleaching without loss 
of weight in cotton and at the same time 
permitting good effects in the later proc- 
esses, such as dyeing, revealed consider- 
able divergence of opinion among those 
in attendance. 

Relative merits of high titer and low 
titer soaps received a good deal of at- 
tention from Dr. Bray, who indicated 
a preference for low titer soaps for 
most purposes in the textile industry. 





Thomas A. Marlowe, southern man- 
ager of Sonneborne & Sons Co., led the 
discussion of Dr. Bray’s paper. Much 
of the discussion had to do with the 
scouring of rayon and the degumming 
of such products as silk and rayon 
hosiery. Mr. Marlowe asked if it is 
necessary to maintain a sud throughout 
such an operation; he was told that it 
depends upon the manner of operation. 


“The original soap liquor ceases to 
boil off when the soap is about half 
used up,” said Dr. Bray. The answer 
of Dr. Bray to a query as to a more 
accurate and controllable bath with the 
use of silicate of soda was in the nega- 
tive. 

“The lowest alkalinity we can get, 
and yet be effective, gives us our best 
results,” said Dr. Bray, who added that 
the rinsing operation which follows de- 
gumming is a highly important thing. 
Lime soap deposits constitute a source 
of real danger, and these deposits often 
are caused by the contact between hard 
water and residual soap. 


Dr. Harold M. Chase, chief chemist 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Aluminum sulp. com......... 1.40 - 1.60 
Alum, ammonia Imp.......... .034- .034 

I a Sige a kina a 0s 2.00 — 2.054 

roe .03 — .03} 
Ammoniac, sal. white gr., dom.. .043- .05 
Bleach powder, per 100 lb. 

ON SEPT Oe 2.00 -— 2.60 
ES hn datas Stine se .054- .06 
Chlorine, liq. cylinders........ .043-— .08) 

, | EAR are .03 — .04} 
COR MOINS a5 5 06:5: dew aewie 13.00 -18.00 
Epsom salts, 100 Ib........... 1.75 - 1.90 
Glauber salts, 100 Ib......... ae = 419 
Hydrosulphite conc........... a= .2 
Lead—Brown acetate......... la 5 ae 

White (crystals)........... -13- .14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib......... ...... - 4.00 
Potassium—bichromate....... 083- .09 

Permangan, tech........... 15 - 16 
Sodium acetate.............. -054- .06 

SIN. oon ok csd sears .07 — .07} 

Bisulphite, 35%............ 1.50 - 1.75 

RES .073- .082 

III cts svecen ce 03i- .04 

Prussiate, yellow........... 3—- .12 

“ian 60% fused........ 033- .04 

“7 Mite tates oases 024- .025 
Sina aa ee UO . <0'n 0:6 

Bichloride, NN  a5-4:0 5 0 ees 

SRG IIs on xo vee cses's Oa nee 
TR cos ae cose ctcsoseee .09 - 11 

Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib........ 3.63 - 3.88 
Citric orystals.........cccece -46—- .47 
NL, STN 60 6k sab ea wenieh< = {ae 
DR Bs 5 0.0's- chs pienso -05 - .06} 
— 18 deg. per 100 Ib. in 

NO IR a oc'nd sd aanch'no es 1.00 @....<. 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100lb.. 5.00 - 6.75 
| ne eas -ll= .123 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton in 

NOI 0s nays conn eee V5 Oe 60 ese 
PR 5b Can coke kien ks 38 - .39 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg....... 023- .034 
Potash, caroonate, 80-85%... or . 064 

Caustic, on ta Se aie en eca ion .07}- .07} 
Soda ash, 58% li _ ea 1.37 = 2.44 

Contract, 100Ib........... 1.32 - 1.55 

Bicarb. per 100 Ib.......... 2.00 - 2.50 

Caustic, 76% per 100 Ib.. 4.15 — 4.30 

Contract, 100 Ib. .......00. SRR mis oes 

Sea face ca vnawnc aes 1.00 = 1.25 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Pustics oryotals......ccccesecs . 18- an 





pO 8 ee 08 - .10 
Hematine, crystals........... ,14- .18 
Hypernic ext.—51! deg........ = ate 
Indigo—Madras............. Ge ie ccna 
Logwood extract, lq. 51 deg... .07 — .083 
Osage orange, extract, 5! deg.. .07 — .073 
Quercitron extract, 51 deg..... .054- .06 
Sumac, ext. dom., ref., 51 deg. .054-— .063 

Extract, stainless........... -10- .11 
Tannic acid, tech..,......... -35- .40 

Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha napthylamine. . noe a a 
ethers casye viaccess -15- .16} 

aed aanialsinain ox oak .24- .25 
Beta naphthol sublimed....... a 

IG? cao Nose Con keke .22- .24 
Dimethylaniline.............. an. oa 
Paranitraniline............... sO Rccien 

Oils and Soaps 
oUt ae ee -123— . 139 
Olive onl, denatured, gal....... 1.35 — 1.50 

PE Leh e cans eh anwses (eee 
4 ee 09 — .103 
Stearic acid double pressed... . 18 - 183 
Turkey red oil, 50%.......... .09 - 11 
POs csscaddncesner C3 mic cee 

Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Dextrine-potato.............. .08 - .09 

Corn, bags 100 Ib.......... 4.77 -— 4.97 
Gum, British, 100 Ib.......... 5.02 — 5.22 
UN tes Bite wares aw% are .044—- .054 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.......... 4.12 =— 4.32 

it -06 — .064 
.09 - .10 
.064- .10 
.03}-— .05) 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid)............. -28 = .52 

MNS 2 sors sip a's cies adtes 24- .32 

Blue sky, ordinary......... 45- .90 

:  e .60 - 1.20 

OS | errr re ces 

Blue, Solamine............. 2 Sv ccnss 

ras ooo ave wien 40 - .60 

NG iis yaleens ne nan ses .70- .90 

Brown, Congo eae rs eee 

Brown, Congo R........... Ps sagas 

0 A ESS ae -60- .90 

iS Sere ae 65- .90 


Direct Colors—Continued 





Orange, Congo............. CO eeixek 
oo SS eee x fee 
pe ae 80 - .90 
et COON Gis eens ce sews 40- .50 
Benzo purpurine, 4 B....... -40- .60 
eee De Mia dees 
a ee re SE Meas tec 
Scarlet, Diamine B......... A re 
EI ceo cnaa we coe 1.10 = 1.20 
Yellow chrysophenine...... .50 - 1.50 
Developing Colors— 
(7 eae .40- .60 
Orange, developed.......... 2 6s 
SNS soo. war nréne a0 wares 1.00 — 1.15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL............ ye eee 
SOME, Mic cn csc evinecs DDO ewan 
Sulphur Colors— 
I eS ovate .20- .31 
a eee .50- .60 
MN 5 eo kee Canneate .37 - .60 
WIN cr aa a asa Siik alata a .85 — 1.50 
EE o5t 50 wes alse 45 - 1.40 
Basic Colors— 
TIN op. hie Abu ie eae ee 90 - 1.30 
Bismark brown............ 50- .60 
ee, a eee .40 - 
Fuschine crystals........... 1.50 - 1 
Malachite green............ Srv acids 
Methylene blue............ 1.00 — 1. 
eS eee .90 - 1. 
Rhodamine B, excone....... 5.00 — 6. 
ps ae err 1.45 - 1. 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk.......... .47 - 
Napthlamine black, 4 B..... 50 - 
BE NB obs kdiecacesiees .25 - 3 
SR ea saie cae cen 3.00 — 3 
Bg NN ree 2. Oe Bigacas 
Rescorcin brown........... .80 - 
ree 1.00 - 2 
i. 7) eer .84- 1 
GR caecscatawewes eee 
BOE TREN. ac cc vcucceee . 80 - 
Crocein scarlet............. 115-1 
WOO NO iwiewsacccaeneres 50 - 
DO ck oinn oa sds nes 1.35 - 1 
F. light yellow, 2G........ Pe Hs ose 
Chrome Colors— 
PE ED 6.6 4:5. swan see Ree Mut aees 
Chrome blue black 2 ee ee 
Chrome brown............. .60 - | 
Chrome QTOGT. . 2. cccccees 75-1 
Chrome yellow............. 45-1 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste....... .15- 
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ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 


IN THE FULLING MILL 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


the Foundation of the Finish 58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
is Laid or Lost Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


The fulling solution is the deciding factor. Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 9912% 
Soaps and Alkalies properly combined pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
(everything else being equal) have served 
us well, but the finisher never knows when Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
his best formula will turn to dirty water Carboys 


carbonizing. 


Mineral oil in the stock always works Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 
that way; the only thing that can be Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowell 
depended upon to avoid it, is 


ae CARBIC COLOR 

as a base for the fulling solution. Fullitin 

never is confounded. Try it on your worst & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
er ANILINE COLORS— 


Sample of Fullitin and Folder T DYESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


Sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. IN D I G O S O L S 


INCORPORATED | 451-453 Washington St., New York City 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., 
Basle, Switzerland 


Headquarters 
WHO GETS THE BLAME for Silicate Service 
for uneven dyeing, streaked goods, and rancid smell- ee 


ing cloth? We can tell you— 
All such trouble can be prevented by the use of the how Quartz Quality Silicate helps— 
to weight silk, 


Wy HHI O to prevent rust stains, 
Quality and Service 


Textile Alhalies STAR to bleach any fibre to a snowy white. 
BRAND Send for formule and samples. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


for scouring purposes. 


Perfect scouring of piece goods results in uniformity 
of dyeing, and the elimination of streaks. 


Moreover, the thorough emulsification of the greases 
means free rinsing and sweet smelling cloth. 5 
The solubility of these Wyandotte Textile Alkalies, S. R. David & Company 


: a ; , INCORPORATED 
their mild but positive action, is a guarantee of 


these results. DYESTUFFS 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
4 sk your FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 
‘ New England | Sete Ser the vARS-OunTER 

Manufactur y Atlas Elect evices Co. 
supply man ————— —— —— 


or 
write 


**’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Recommended for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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DYES AND CHEMICALS — Continued 





and superintendent of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, led 
a discussion of “Dyeing in Closed Ma- 
chines.” Dyestuffs, he showed, must be 
so chosen that they will not adversely 
affect the beams. The splitting of beams 
sometimes causes a vast amount of 
trouble in the mills. Drying machines 
for yarn were discussed. The difficulty 
of making “absolutely uniform cuts of 
cloth in beam dyeing” was emphasized. 
Varing opinions were expressed in the 
general discussion on the Chase paper. 


Chemical Show Scope 


About 400 Exhibits Expected at 
Grand Central Palace in May 


The Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6 to 11, 1929, will 
bring together chemists, engineers, and 
manufacturers from over 40 industries 
which are dependent in their operations 
upon chemical changes in the nature of 
material, or are under chemical control. 

The growth of the American chemical 
industry up to last June, due to its large 
domestic market, has developed to a 
point where it is claimed to be the 
largest industry in the world. 

In the Exposition an opportunity is 
afforded to the visiting chemists, en- 
gineers, and manufacturers to view 
between 350 and 450 exhibits, and some 
of the results accomplished through re- 
search. These products include chemical 
engineering equipment and processes, 
special types of machinery as used by 
various industries which utilize the 
Exposition to secure new equipment, 
and compare ideas and processes. The 
instruments of precision, laboratory 
apparatus, supplies and chemicals, raw 
materials used in the chemical indus- 
tries, technical materials and chemical 
products which are applied to the arts 
and in the industries will be on display. 


Violamine RR Replaced on 
Market in Improved Form 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. are replacing 
on the market Du Pont Violamine RR, 
a very red acid violet which is generally 
known. The new product, however, 
is much brighter than the former of- 
fering, and dyes better from a neutral 
bath so that it is a superior silk color 
and a better shading color than the old 
brand. 

Du Pont Violamine RR is used for 
materials that require hard wear, such 
as carpet and sweater yarns, hat felts, 
etc., as it has good fastness to light and 
will stand a fairly severe washing and 
fulling. The fastness to fulling is im- 
proved by after-treatment with chrome 
and it can be used for shading chrome 
colors. 
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Cutler-Hammer Changes Name 


Announcement has been made of a 
change in the name of the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufactur- 
ers of electric motor control, wiring devices 
and allied lines. The new name of the 
company will Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

The new company is organized as a 
Delaware corporation with the following 
officers: Chairman of the Board, F. R. 
Bacon; president, B. L. Worden; vice-pres- 
ident, F. L. Pierce; vice-president, J. C. 
Wilson; treasurer, H. F. Vogt; secretary, 
W. C. Stevens. 

The Board of Directors is composed of 
the following: F. R. Bacon, Milwaukee, 
Wis., F. L. Pierce, Milwaukee, Wis., B. L. 
Worden, West Orange, N. J., Carl A. 
Johnson, Madison, Wis., T. Johnson Ward, 
New York, N. Y., 4nd L. A. Lecher, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

In the change from a Wisconsin to a 
Delaware corporation the Cutler-Hammer 
Mig. Co., Milwaukee, the Cream City 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee and Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co., New York, are united under 
one name. 


Allis-Chalmers Announces 
Enlarged Texrope Stock 


On account of the increasing demand for 
immediate shipment of transmission ma- 
chinery, it has been necessary for the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
to enlarge its stock of Texrope drives up 
to 50 hp. In 1927 the announcement was 
made that Texrope drives from 2 hp. up 
to 15 hp. were being carried in stock ready 
for immediate shipment. 

A catalog has been prepared to make 
selection of a suitable Texrope drive a 
simple matter. The manufacture of Tex- 
rope drives for stock has brought on quan- 
tity production with a consequent reduction 
in price. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Reports Large Business 


Unfilled orders on hand covering three 
months production, and plant operation on 
a 24-hour schedule, with a substantial in- 
crease in size of plant in contemplation, 
are features of the report that closes the 
year of 1928 for the Mossberg Pressed 
Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 

This concern specializes in the design 
and manufacture of pressed steel reels, 
spools, vulcanizing pans, vulcanizing reels, 
braider carriers and allied equipment for 
the wire industry, and pressed steel beams, 
beam heads and non-chafing drop wires for 
the textile industry. All of these items 
have been in general demand. 

Mosspeed Braider Carriers which in- 
crease the effective speed of standard 
braiding machines, and the controlled, uni- 
form tension made possible by the use of 
springs instead of weights, have proved in 
general demand. 


General Electric Trade Gains 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Co. during the year 1928 amounted 
to $348,848,512 compared with $309,- 
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784,623 for 1927, an increase of 13%, 
President Gerard Swope has announced. 

The orders for the December quarter 
amounted to $88,162,049 compared with 
$76,708,532 for the last quarter of 1927, 
an increase of 15%. 


The Insinger Co. 
Moves to New Plant 


The Insinger Co., manufacturers of nar- 
row fabric textile machinery and dish- 
washing machinery, located for many years 
at 4655 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, has 
moved to their new building at 245 to 261 
E. Collom St., Philadelphia. This move 
was made necessary by the steady increase 
in business during the last year, their new 
plant giving improved and larger manu- 
facturing facilities. 


Lincoln Electric Appoints Two 
New District Representatives 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of “Stable-Arc” weld- 
ers and “Linc-Weld” motors, announces 
the recent appointment of new district sales 
representatives. J. E. Durstine has been 
advanced to district sales representative for 
the Southeast with headquarters at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

A promotion places H. P. Egan as dis- 
trict sales representative for central Ohio 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 


Bradshaw to Represent Copes 
System in Pittsburgh District 


Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa., has 
appointed Bradshaw & Co., 530 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, to represent the Copes 
system of boiler feed control in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Grant D. Bradshaw is president of this 
newly organized firm which is to special- 
ize in power plant and steel mill equipment. 
Mr. Bradshaw was formerly president of 
Andrews-Bradshaw Co. from its organ- 
ization in 1915 until its consolidation with 
Blaw-Knox Co. Jan. 1, 1928. During 
that time he devoted much of his time to 
Copes equipment. During 1928 he was 
manager of the Andrews-Bradshaw Division 
of the Blaw-Knox Co., resigning the first 
of this year to organize Bradshaw & Co. 


Heat Transfer Products, Ine. 
Now Controlled by 


American Locomotive Co. 


Announcement has been made by 
Heat Transfer Products, Inc., designers 
and builders of an extensive line of heat 
transfer apparatus, that it has become 
affliated with the American Locomo- 
tive Co. 

All manufacturing will be done in the 
plants of the American Locomotive Co., 
located in several parts of the United 
States and in Canada. 

George T. Jacocks remains as man- 
ager of Heat Transfer Products, Inc. 
The company name as well as most of 
the key men will be retained. 

Heat Transfer Products, Inc., are now 
producing equipment for the gas, petro- 
leum, textile, power plant, heating and 
ventilating, refrigeration, laundry, paper 
mills, chemical plants and other indus- 
tries requiring any type of heat transfer 
apparatus. 

The offices of the company are located 
at 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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a End Your | 
Tank 
Troubles 


It is the knowing how to avoid 
bulging, breaking and leaking that 
has established the good reputation 
i of all Caldwell Rectangular Tanks. 
We make a specialty of designing and constructing tanks for 
all purposes to withstand hard usage and to resist acids. 
Whatever your requirements are, 

we can meet them. 


| 





Send for Catalog 


W. E. Caldwell Co. 


Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. 
Louisville, Ky. 





See Also 
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Sunshine plus— 


PLUS the humidity and tempera- 

ture of a June afternoon. That’s 

what this new Fade-Ometer repro- 

4 duces when you switch on its arc 

and fan. That’s why its testing is a 

ATLAS ELECTRIC hundred times more reliable 


than any lengthy on-the- 
DEVICES CO. roof sunning. You can test 
360 W. Superior St. 


the sunfastness of any dye 
CHICAGO, ILL. .. inafewhours. Write. 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


The “Bowen Specially 
‘Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 


in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U.S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 


—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 


TRADE 


MARK 


“4° . 
Ideal Indoor Climate insures 
Eot TAL OPPORTUNITY 
for Profit and Quality 
STANDARD 
Humidifiers with 
Automatic Control 
are 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
and OPERATION 
LOW FIRST COST 
HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 
Get the Facts 
THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 
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Roberts 
mote GE eee 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for 
All Industrial Purposes 


We manufacture pressure and gravity 
filters especially adapted to meet the 
exacting needs of the textile industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 


—— See 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG="— 





HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND Water Softeners 


ssigstie= — HUNGERFORD 


& Terry Inc. 


CLAYTON, N. J. 
Established 1898 


One Billion 
gallons of 
water filter 
and softened 
daily 





FOR DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING 
Lined with Monel Metal, Copper or Lead If Desired 
AMOS H. HALL & SONS 
Erie Ave. & F Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


See cAiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning 


Dustproof and Self-Lubricating 
Spinning Tube 

saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby 

insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and most important of all makes PER- 

FECT YARN. 

JAMES H. SMITH CO., Providence, R. I. 


Successors to BAMFORD & SMITH CO. 


STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS— 
Manufactured and Repaired. 
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EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
JOSEPH A. BRYANT, Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 
& CO., Inc. 


Established 1815 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 
President 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Starches, Gums, Dextrine, 
Alizarine Assistant, 
Soluble Oil, Soap 


and Every Known Material from every part 
of the World for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties 

for SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING and 

WEIGHTING COTTON, WOOLEN $and 
WORSTED FABRICS 


Combining the latest European and American methods 
We believe there is no problem in 
SIZING or FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining 
connie any DESIRED FINISH on 


NOG any fabric cheerfully given. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS 





——— 


NOTTINGHAM CURD © 


Tallow Chip Soap 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
NN \\ RED OIL OLIVE OIL 
FLAKE SOAPS 
Palm Oil RIN 
Curd SOAP AS 

Olive SOAP “his, YY“ 
| Soap Powder For Mill Floors \ 


Let Us Supply You 
Incorporated 1905 













Established 1860. 
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ARKANSAS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


233 Broadway, New York City 
















Manufacturers of 


Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS and SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL and COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 

DETERGENTS 


a a) a a a a a a a a iV 


COTTON or 
MIXED GOODS 


Thin-pouring Diastafor is equally effec- 
tive as a desizing agent to strip the warp 
for perfect and even dyeing and bleach- 
ing, or for making print thickeners or 
finishing pastes. 


Every batch of Diastafor made is scientifi- 
cally tested in our laboratories. Diastafor 
is supplied direct to your mill from the 
manufacturer’s warehouses, located in 
every important textile center. 

See cAlso 
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DIASTAFOR 


The Fleischmann Company 
Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street, New York City 
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